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PEELIMINAEY  ADDRESS. 

MR.  BERESFORD  HOPE,  in  taking  the  chair  of  the 
Architectural  Section,  began  by  vindicating  for  Lon- 
don— which  was  too  commonly   regarded   as  a  mere 
modern  town  of  trade  and  politics — the  possession  of 
vast    stores   of    antiquarian    treasures,  which   amply 
justified  the   Archaeological  Institute  for  holding  its 
congress  there.      He  then  called  attention  to  the  im- 
portance which  was  currently  attributed  to  London, 
in   its   corporate    identity,   in   the    imaginative    and 
patriotic  literature  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries   as   the  central   idealization   of  that  which 
made  English  citizenship  precious.     The  shock  of  the 
Keformation  had  disturbed  the  currents   of  thought 
which  otherwise  might  have  set  in  from  a  more  recent 
period,  and  led  to  the  general  glorification  of  Planta- 
genet  history;  so  that  poetry,  pedantry  and  caution  com- 
bined to  exhume  a  much  earlier  symbolism,  in  reaching 
of  which  no  treacherous  ground  had  to  be  trodden.  The 
personified  "  Britannia,"  though  she  began  to  appear 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  not   fully  ac- 
cepted till  "La  Belle  Stuart"  sat   for  her  effigy  on 
our    pence    in   the  time   of    Charles   II.,   while   she 
attained  her  greatest   glory  when  Thomson    ordered 
her  to  rule  the  waves.     But  at  an  earlier  and  fresher 
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period,  commencing  from  the  Elizabethan  outburst  of 
literature,  the  old  Trojan  story  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth,  with  its  ingenious  metamorphosis  of  the  Tri- 
nobantes  into  Troynovant,  was  laid  hold  of  by  the 
poets  as  their  centre  of  patriotic  personification.  For 
example,  Spenser  told  his  readers  that — 

"  Noble  Britons  spronge  of  Trojans  bolde, 
And  Troynovant  was  built  of  old  Trove's  ashes  colde ; " 

while  Drayton,  in  his  "  Polyolbion, "  recurs,  over  and 
over  again,  to  the  enticing  theme  in  the  course  of 
his  stately  though  it  may  be  somewhat  involved  flow 
of  verse.  The  same  impulse  of  constructing  the 
myth  of  a  Trojan  origin  led  the  imaginative  French 
chroniclers  of  the  renaissance,  to  dream  of  Paris,  the 
son  of  Priam,  somehow  rescued  from  Achilles'  sword, 
having  been  the  founder  of  the  chief  city  of  the  Isle 
of  France.  But  for  all  this,  during  the  contempora- 
neous epoch  of  French  literature,  no  similar  glorifica- 
tion of  the  capital  of  France  could  be  found.  The 
cause  of  this  difference  was  partly  political — in  the 
earlier  and  more  complete  consolidation  of  the  king- 
dom of  England — but  it  was  also  partly  physical, 
in  the  commercial  importance  possessed  by  London, 
with  its  unequalled  river  and  port,  while  Paris  was, 
after  all,  only  a  great  residenz.  No  doubt  in  the  third 
place  the  "  Paris "  invention  was  rather  recent  and 
scholastic,  while  the  Brutian  e'pope'e  was  already  an- 
cient at  the  invention  of  printing ;  but,  per  contra, 
this  fact  proved  that  the  circumstances  of  England 
were  more  opportune  for  the  development  of  the  feel- 
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ing  of  embodied  pride  in  the  capital  than  those  of 
France.  Expressive,  therefore,  as  the  Elizabethan 
poetry  was  of  the  growing  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  Englishmen  of  the  commercial  and  constitutional 
future  of  the  country,  it  was  natural  that  the  re- 
cognized eponymus  of  the  realm  should  be  rather 
found  in  the  city  planted  on  the  great  and  still  un- 
sullied outlet  of  its  trade,  than  in  a  region  which,  to 
the  townsmen  of  these  days,  comprised  not  only  the 
fertile  fields  of  the  south  and  midland,  but  the  wastes 
of  Dartmoor,  the  Peak,  Yorkshire,  and  Northumber- 
land. It  was  also  natural  that  with  London  to  be 
glorified  the  poetic  elements  of  its  glorification  should 
be  sought  in  the  Trojan  legend,  so  flattering  in  an 
uncritical  age  to  national  vanity.  They  need  go  no 
further  than  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  "  Songs  "  of 
Drayton,  to  learn  how  thoroughly  identified  were  the 
ideas  of  London  and  of  the  Thames,  for  in  them  they 
might  see  how 

"  Then  Westminster  the  next  great  Tames  doth  entertaine  ; 
That  counts  her  Palace  large,  and  her  most  sumptuous  Fane : 
The  Land's  Tribunal!  seate  that  challengeth  for  hers, 
The  crowning  of  our  Kings,  their  famous  sepulchers. 
Then  goes  he  on  by  that  more  beautious  Strand, 
Expressing  both  the  wealth  and  bravery  of  the  land. 
(So  many  sumptuous  Bowres,  within  so  little  space, 
The  All-beholding  Sun  scarce  sees  in  all  his  race.) 
And  on  by  London  leads,  which  like  a  Crescent  lies, 
Whose  windowes  seem  to  mock  the  Star-befreckled  skies; 
Besides  her  rising  spyres,  so  thick  themselves  that  show, 
As  doe  the  bristling  reeds,  within  his  Banks  that  growe, 
There  sees  his  crouded  wharves  and  people-pestred  shores, 
His  Bosome  over-spread,  with  shoales  of  labouring  ores; 
With  that  most  costly  Bridge,  that  doth  him  most  renowne, 
By  which  he  cleerely  puts  all  other  Rivers  downe." 
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But  in  the  meanwhile  he  was  wandering  from  his 
subject,  which  was  rather  that  of  inviting  the  ex- 
amination of  the  buildings  of  old  London  one  by  one, 
tl^an  the  realization  of  the  city  as  a  social  whole. 
In  spite  of  the  many  writers,  Stow,  Howell,  New- 
come,  Entick,  Pennant,  Maitland,  Brayley,  &c.,  who 
had  successively  tried  their  hands  upon  the  topography 
and  antiquities  of  the  capital,  no  really  complete  history 
of  London  and  Westminster,  in  an  archaeological  sense, 
yet  existed.  He  would  consider  that  this  Congress 
would  have  more  than  amply  done  its  work,  if  it  could 
only  lay  the  foundations  of  such  a  production.  Of 
course  it  could  not  do  so  directly.  The  volume  which  it 
would  produce  would  be  but  at  best  a  series  of 
detached  essays  and  monographs.  Still  the  stone 
might  be  set  rolling  for  such  a  complete  and  exhaus- 
tive history  as  would  be  worthy  of  the  age,  of  the 
writers,  and  of  the  subject — he  meant,  as  he  hardly  need 
say,  a  history  which  should  include  the  municipal, 
the  historical,  the  legal,  the  social,  the  biographical, 
the  picturesque,  and  the  genealogical,  as  well  as  the 
architectural  records  of  our  mighty  Troynovant — the 
work,  it  must  be,  of  many  labouring  hands,  although 
acting  under  one  controlling  mind. 

There  was  one  incident  which  he  especially  com- 
mended to  the  editor  of  such  a  history,  whenever  he 
might  be  found,  viz.,  the  analysis  of  the  way  in  which 
the  present  "town"  had  been  gradually  kneaded 
together  out  of — or  had  overrun,  to  adopt  another 
metaphor — the  different  villages  and  estates  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  cause  of  this  abnormal  lateral 
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extension  might,  lie  believed,  be  found,  in  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  tenures  by  which  house  property  was  held 
in  London  to  that  which  existed  in  continental  cities. 
In  these,  from  of  old,  each  house  was,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  separate  freehold,  and  was  therefore  piled  up  as 
high  as  its  owner  found  it  possible  to  do.  In  London 
the  system  of  every  Englishman  contenting  himself 
with  "  his  own  castle,"  in  the  form  of  a  hired  house,  had 
grown  up  from  the  development  of  the  system  of  leases, 
into  a  kind  of  partnership,  most  legitimate  in  its  commer- 
cial advantages,  between  the  ground  landlord  and  the 
speculating  builder.  The  natural  result  has  been,  that  a 
competition  of  estate-holders  has  of  old  been  created, 
each  of  them  finding  it  to  be  his  immediate  interest 
to  cover  over  his  whole  area  with  houses  before  some 
rival  landowner  should  press  into  the  field  with  some 
more  distant  estate.  Thus  has  come  into  existence 
the  mighty  area  cropped  with  low  inadequate  houses 
which  composes  that  London,  of  which  the  veritable 
High  Street  from  Netting  Hill  to  Stratford-le-Bow  is 
a  continuous  though  curved  line  of  houses,  or  of 
town-made  park,  some  ten  miles  long. 

With  regard  to  the  architectural  department  of 
topography,  the  need  of  a  really  intelligent  and  learned 
examination,  such  as  London  had  not  yet  received, 
was  particularly  crying.  To  be  convinced  of  this, 
they  had  but  to  consider  the  number  of  buildings  of 
antiquarian  interest  which  had  been  swept  away 
during  the  course  of  the  present  century,  of  which  he 
proceeded  to  give  a  long  and  lamentable  list,  including 
both  mediaeval  remains,  and  many  very  curious  struc- 
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tures  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  alms- 
houses,  etc.  To  take  but  a  few  as  examples :  at  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  remains  of 
the  conventual  premises  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate, 
were  still  preserved,  and  considerable  portions  existed 
of  the  domestic  buildings  of  the  Savoy  Palace,  all  of 
which  had  now  been  swept  away ;  the  construction  of 
St.  Katharine's  Docks  had  involved  the  obliteration  of 
the  Collegiate  Church  and  adjunct  buildings  of  St. 
Katharine's — as  lately  as  1822,  the  beautiful  Corpora- 
tion Chapel  attached  to  Guildhall  was  still  standing ; 
all  knew  how  much  of  Westminster  Palace  and  of  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel,  which  have  now  perished,  was 
revealed  after  the  great  fire  of  1834;  while  the  re- 
storation of  the  choir  of  St.  Mary  Overie  (or  St. 
Saviour's,  Southwark,)  was  followed  by  the  total  and 
wanton  demolition  of  its  nave,  and  the  construction 
instead  of  the  most  barbarous  abortion  that  ever  pre- 
tended to  be  Gothic.  Old  London  Bridge  too,  a  most 
picturesque  though  inconvenient  fragment  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  still  standing  when  William  IV. 
ascended  the  throne. 

He  did  not  say  that  many  of  these  demolitions 
were  not  called  for  by  the  course  of  modern  improve- 
ment, or  from  the  unhealthfulness  of  their  position,  or 
their  ruinous  condition ;  but  he  did  say  that  others 
were  wanton  and  barbarous,  and  that  previously  to  the 
buildings  having  been  pulled  down,  care  ought  to  have 
been  taken  to  have  had  them  accurately  planned, 
drawn,  and  described. 

Those  that  overthrew  them  ought  at  least  to  have 
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made  sure  that  they  should  leave  their  memorial 
behind  them — an  obligation  of  which,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  they  seemed  totally 
oblivious.  Now,  as  it  was  almost  unnecessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  we  possess  that  great  instrument  of  photo- 
graphy, of  which  our  fathers  were  ignorant,  any  neglect 
on  this  head  would,  to  a  tenfold  greater  degree,  become 
inexcusable. 

With  these  observations,  he   declared   the   section 
opened. 


HISTORY  OF  OLD  LONDON. 


i. 

ARCHEOLOGY  IN  ITS  RELIGIOUS  ASPECT. 

A  DISCOURSE,  DELIVERED  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY,  BY 
ARTHUR  PENRHYN  STANLEY,  D.D.,  DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER, 
JULY  22ND,  1866. 


"  See  what  manner  of  stones  and  what  buildings  are  here !" — 
Mark  xiii.  1. 

So  spoke  the  antiquarian  architectural  spirit  of  the 
first  century  in  the  midst  of  the  most  venerable 
and  the  most  magnificent  city  of  the  East,  even  of 
the  whole  then  known  world.  It  reached  back  to  an 
antiquity  in  the  presence  of  which  the  city  of  the 
Seven  Hills  was  a  mere  infant.  The  centre  of  its 
Temple  was  a  relic  of  the  Stone  age  of  mankind — 
the  rocky  threshing-floor,  with  its  shaggy  cave,  in 
which  Araunah,  the  last  king  of  the  primeval  race 
of  the  land,  had  taken  refuge.  Its  walls,  though 
thrice  destroyed  and  thrice  restored,  contained  frag- 
ments of  each  succeeding  epoch.  In  Solomon's 
cloister,  if  nowhere  else,  were  to  be  seen  the  re- 
mains of  the  first  architecture  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
Its  towers  and  fortresses  were  raised  on  the  founda- 
tions laid  perhaps  by  Melchisedek,  certainly  by 
David.  It  had  shown  the  effort  of  the  passion  for 
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architectural  restoration  which  characterised  that  age. 
The  same  impulse  throughout  the  civilised  world, 
which  had  caused  Augustus  Caesar  to  change  Rome 
from  a  city  of  brick  into  a  city  of  marble,  had  pene- 
trated to  Judea.  For  the  last  forty  and  six  years  the 
restorations  of  Herod  and  his  family  had  been  con- 
ducted with  a  splendour  which  almost  outshone  that  of 
Solomon.  Corinthian  porticoes,  gilded  gates,  carved 
portals,  made  the  old  Temple  of  Zorobabel  and  Ezra 
shine  like  a  mountain  of  snow  fretted  with  gold.  And 
to  enjoy  this  sight,  a  new  taste  had  been  awakened  in 
the  age,  which  rendered  it  keenly  alive  to  the  glories 
both  of  the  past  and  the  present.  When  the  disciples 
broke  out  with  their  admiring  exclamation,  "  See  what 
manner  of  stones  and  what  buildings  are  here,"  they, 
the  unlettered  peasants  of  Galilee,  expressed  by  an 
unconscious  impulse  the  instinct  of  the  nation.  They, 
as  they  measured  with  their  hands  those  stones,  which 
we  can  still  see,  twenty,  thirty  feet  long, — they,  as  they 
looked  up  towards  those  lofty  towers  which  have  long 
since  perished,  were  but  saying  in  their  brief,  simple 
fashion  Avhat  the  more  highly  cultivated  intellects 
of  their  countrymen  were  expressing  in  well-turned 
periods  and  elaborate  treatises.  There  were,  doubtless, 
not  a  few  among  the  doctors  of  the  law  who  had 
pored  over  the  ancient  records  of  the  nation  :  there 
was  one  youth  who  might  have  stood  by,  as  the 
Apostles  wound  their  way  down  the  Temple  hill, 
Josephus, — warrior,  statesman,  and  writer,  all  in  one. 
He  must  already  have  begun  to  lay  up  the  stores 
of  that  Arcliceologia  of  the  Jewish  people,  which,  in 
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imitation  of  the  Greek  work  of  the  Halicarnassian 
Dionysius  bearing  the  same  name,  on  the  early  histoiy 
of  the  Eoman  people,  was  to  be  his  special  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  his  country.  He  must  then  have 
been  taking  those  measurements  and  making  those 
observations  which,  with  all  their  shortcomings,  yet 
render  his  account  of  the  Jewish  city  and  Temple  the 
best  antiquarian  and  architectural  description  that  the 
ancient  world  contains. 

And  now,  is  not  this  the  feeling  which  has  called 
together  so  large  a  portion  of  my  present  congregation 
and  which  has  occupied  so  many  of  us  during  the  past 
week  ?  We  have  met  together,  day  by  day,  to  "  see  what 
manner  of  stones  and  what  buildings  are  here  "  in  this 
ancient  edifice,  and  in  this  great  metropolis  and  its 
neighbourhood.  We  account  it  an  honour  and  a  duty 
to  trace  the  records  of  the  successive  ages  of  our 
country  from  the  rude  fragment  of  primitive  rock, 
from  the  deep  dyke,  from  the  Eoman  rampart,  onwards 
through  the  various  forms  of  grace  and  beauty  by  which 
Christian  architecture  has  been  developed  through 
Norman  vault  and  Mediaeval  arch  and  Byzantine 
dome  to  our  own  time.  Our  lot,  too,  has  fallen  in  an 
age  when  the  passion  for  adorning  and  building  is  as 
ardent  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  Herod  and  Augustus — 
when  the  delight  in  antiquity  and  the  charm  of  the 
past  is  more  keenly  felt  than  it  has  perhaps  ever  been 
since  the  world  began  ;  when  the  spirit  and  the  beauty 
of  ancient  buildings  and  ancient  history  is  more  fully 
appreciated  than  it  was  even  by  the  builders  and  the 
actors  themselves. 

B  2 
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Now  is  this  feeling  right  or  wrong  ?  What  are  it* 
dangers  and  what  its  advantages  ?  What  is  there  in 
it  of  the  earth  earthy  ?  and  what,  of  the  heavenly  and 
immortal  ?  In  itself,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  inte- 
rest expressed  by  the  earlier  disciples  in  the  text  is 
perfectly  innocent.  It  arose  evidently  from  the  first 
feeling  of  a  genuine  childlike  heart.  It  was  the  same 
feeling  as  that  with  which  the  Psalmist  spoke  almost 
the  same  words — "  Walk  about  Zion,  go  round  about 
her,  tell  the  towers  thereof,  mark  well  her  bulwarks ;" 
or,  still  more  pathetically,  "  Thy  servants  take  pleasure 
in  her  stones,  and  favour  the  dust  thereof."  And 
although  it  is  true  that  the  immediate  answer  of  our 
Lord  on  this  occasion  was  one  of  dark  and  terrible 
import,  "  Seest  thou  these  stones  ?  there  shall  not 
be  left  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be 
thrown  down,"  yet  those  very  buildings  which,  in  one 
point  of  view,  called  forth  the  stern  malediction,  from 
a  more  general  point  of  view  called  forth  His  loving 
admiration.  He  was  wont  to  walk  to  and  fro  in  the 
porch  or  cloister,  which  was  called  after  the  name  of 
Solomon,  and  was  filled  with  the  relics  of  olden  times. 
When,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  unsympathetic 
bystanders  would  have  repressed  the  shouts  of  the 
children  who  proclaimed  His  coming,  He  appealed 
from  the  hard  heart  of  the  present  to  the  dead  stones 
of  the  past.  He  reminded  them  that,  "  if  they  should 
hold  their  peace,  these  stones,"  the  old  historic  stones  of 
that  sacred  hill,  which  had  seen  the  farewells  of  David 
and  the  teachings  of  the  Prophets,  would  immediately 
cry  out,  with  a  voice  of  their  own,  louder  than  the 
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acclamations  of  the  multitudes ;  and  when  He  ad- 
vanced a  few  steps  further,  and  the  sight  of  that 
splendid  and  venerable  city  flashed  upon  him,  the 
tears  of  affectionate  sympathy  rushed  into  His  eyes. 
"  He  wept  over  the  city,"  and  breathed  the  hope 
that  even  then,  at  that  last  moment,  she  might  have 
known  the  things  that  belonged  to  her  peace,  and  risen 
to  a  position  worthy  of  her  ancient  glory  and  present 
splendour.  How  then  are  we,  who  are  always  saying, 
"  See  what  manner  of  stones  and  what  buildings  are 
here,"  to  avoid  the  censure  and  gain  the  blessing  of 
Him  who  knows  what  is  in  man  1  What  is  the  true 
religious  aspect  of  Archaeology  ? 

I.  First  of  all  we  must  profit  to  the  full  by  that  warn- 
ing voice  which  checked  for  the  moment  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  antiquarian  disciple.  The  admiration  for  stones 
and  buildings,  however  innocent,  and  good,  and  useful, 
is  not  religion.  The  regard  for  antiquity,  the  love  of 
the  past,  if  pushed  to  excess,  may  become  the  ruin  of 
religion.  It  might  have  been  supposed,  from  the 
language  of  some  of  those  who  revived  these  archaeo- 
logical studies  thirty  years  ago,  that  Gothic  archi- 
tecture was  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  It  might 
be  supposed,  from  the  manner  in  which  antiquity 
is  sometimes  extolled,  that  it  is  the  one  test  of 
truth  and  excellence  of  all  sorts.  Against  this  our 
Lord's  warning  is  decisive.  Of  the  most  sacred  stones 
and  buildings  that  this  earth  has  ever  borne,  He  pro- 
nounced, not  without  exultation,  that  not  one  of  those 
stones  should  be  left  upon  another.  One  of  the  most 
venerable  relics  that  has  ever  been  handed  down  to 
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the  guardianship  of  succeeding  ages,  the  brazen  serpent 
that  Moses  made  in  the  wilderness — the  symbol  in 
coming  times  of  the  future  Eedeemer — was  ruthlessly 
destroyed  by  the  most  pious  of  the  Jewish  kings. 
Solomon  and  Herod,  the  most  munificent  of  builders, 
were  not  the  best  of  the  Jewish  kings ;  they  were 
amongst  the  worst. 

In  one  word,  Christianity  is  not  antiquarianism, 
and  antiquarianism  is  not  Christianity.  There  are 
times,  and  places,  and  circumstances,  when  antiquity 
must  give  way  to  truth,  the  beauty  of  form  to  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  and  the  delights  of  poetic  and 
historic  recollections  to  the  stern  necessities  of  fact  and 
duty.  It  was  well  to  be  reminded,  even  at  Jerusalem, 
that  there  was  something  more  enduring  than  the 
stones  of  the  Temple.  It  is  well,  even  here,  to  be 
reminded  of  that  often-predicted  prospect  which  future 
generations  may  view  from  the  broken  arches  of  our 
stateliest  bridges,  over  the  ruin  of  our  noblest  churches. 

II.  But  having  been  thus  forewarned,  we  are  fore- 
armed. If  the  text  in  the  first  instance  suggests  the 
one  correction  which  is  needed,  it  also  suggests,  by  its 
relation  to  those  other  passages  which  I  have  quoted, 
the  true  lesson  to  be  derived  from  antiquarian  re- 
search. Let  me  describe  briefly  the  important  benefits 
which  it  may  confer  on  the  world  even  in  a  religious 
point  of  view. 

1.  It  awakens  that  love  of  the  past,  which  is  so  ne- 
cessary a  counterpoise  to  the  excitement  of  the  present 
and  the  future.  "  I  have  considered,"  says  the  Psalmist 
in  one  of  the  most  philosophic  and  exalted  strains  of 
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the  Psalter,  "  I  have  considered  the  days  of  old,  the 
years  of  ancient  times."     He  had  considered  them  as  a 
refuge  from  the  turmoil  and  distress  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.     They  were  to  him,  and  they  may  be 
to  us,  as  a  cool  shade,  a  calm  haven,  a  sweet  repose. 
The  study  of  them  links  the  child  to  the  man — "  the 
days  of  nations  each  to  each  by  natural  piety."     And 
yet  more,  it  opens  to  us  a  new  world  ;  it  enlarges  our 
acquaintance  ;  it  makes  us  feel  that  we  do  not  stand 
alone   on  the   earth,  but  that  we   are  what  we  are, 
under  God,  because  of  the   deeds   and  thoughts  of 
those  who  have  lived  before  us,  and  to  whom  we  thus 
owe  a  debt  which  we  have  constantly  to  repay  to  our 
posterity.      And  when  we  consider  how,  beyond  all 
former  example,  this  insight  into  the  past  is  increased 
in   our   own  age,  we  ought  to  be   thankful   for   the 
merciful  provision  of  God  which,  by  creating  this  new 
gift   within   us,   compensates   to   us,  as  it  were,  for 
the   continually  receding   distance  of  ancient   times. 
Through  this  increased  insight,  whole  epochs  and  races 
of  mankind    have   been    manifested   to   us,  as   they 
never  have  been  manifested  since  they  were  actually 
beheld  upon  earth.     Not  only  Greeks  and  Eomans,  but 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians,   are  familiar  to   the  nine- 
teenth century,  as  they  have  not  been  to  any  age  since 
the  fall  of  Nineveh,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Pharaohs. 
And  much  more  :  as  we  reach  our  own  country,  king, 
and  prelate,  and  statesman,  with  all  their  individual 
peculiarities  physical  and  mental,  rise  before  us  through 
the  magic  touch  of  scientific  and  antiquarian  research. 
"This  only  is    the  witchcraft  we  have  used;"   and 
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through  it  we  see  those  venerable  figures  "  ascending 
as  gods  from  the  earth."  They  are  ours  almost  for 
the  first  time — ours  not  merely  as  dead  phantoms, 
but  in  their  living  flesh  and  blood,  "all  the  kings 
of  the  nations,  every  one  in  his  own  house."  What 
a  grasp  of  the  ages  that  are  dead  and  gone  has 
God  in  His  mercy  given  us  by  these  new  powers ! 
But  what  a  pledge  also  of  the  power  that  may  yet  be 
developed  within  us,  as  our  race  advances — as  our 
mortality  puts  on  immortality  ! 

2.  And  this  leads  me  to  the  importance  of  these 
studies  in  unfolding  those  rarest  of  God's  gifts  to 
man — a  love  of  truth  and  a  love  of  justice,  the  will 
and  the  power  to  see  things  as  they  really  are,  and 
in  their  just  proportion  to  each  other.  If  some  anti- 
quarians have  been  childishly  enslaved  to  the  forms  of 
other  days,  it  is  certain  that  the  more  profound  inves- 
tigators have  been  distinguished  by  their  boldness  in 
asserting  the  principles  of  justice,  freedom,  and  pro- 
gress. Such  were  the  two  who  lie  within  these  walls — 
Camden  and  Spelman.  Such  were  and  are  some  of 
their  most  distinguished  successors. 

To  trace  the  successive  stages  through  which  taste, 
and  custom,  and  belief  have  passed — to  know  the 
contempt  which  each  age  has  lavished  on  that  imme- 
diately preceding — to  track  to  their  homely  origin  the 
forms  of  buildings  or  of  ritual  which  have  since  been, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  less  instructed,  invested  with  an 
exclusive  sacredness — this,  which  is  the  special  duty 
and  delight  of  the  modern  antiquarian,  is  also  the  best 
check  to  exaggerated  and  partial  veneration.  To  appre- 
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ciate  the  truly  grand  and  the  truly  beautiful  in  art 
or  in  sentiment — to  condense  within  the  same  view 
the  beginning  and  end  of  great  institutions  and 
edifices — has  an  effect  not  narrowing  or  depressing,  but 
widening  and  elevating  in  a  high  degree.  A  reverent 
admiration  for  religious  art  is  far  more  reasonable,  far 
less  superstitious,  than  an  undiscriminating  iconoclasm, 
whether  Byzantine  or  Puritan.  A  conscientious  search 
for  truth  and  for  truth  only,  such  as  the  revival  of 
archaeology  in  our  times  specially  encourages,  is  the 
very  duty .  which  we  most  need  to  have  impressed 
upon  us  in  all  things.  How  many  is  the  fable  which 
the  honest  explorer  of  past  ages  has  banished  from  the 
earth !  how  many  is  the  illusion  which  he  has  cleared 
away  ! — how  many  the  false  judgments  of  characters 
and  events  which  have  been  rectified  by  the  discovery 
of  a  lost  letter,  or  an  ancient  coin,  or  a  forgotten  manu- 
script !  Truly  in  this  sense,  according  to  the  great 
philosophic  poet, — 

"The  world's  whole  history  is  its  judgment  day." 

The  antiquarian  hardly  knows  how  much  he  may  do 
to  retrieve  the  errors  and  injustice  of  the  past.  Those 
who  are  dead  and  gone  may  be  indebted,  they  will 
never  know  how  much,  to  the  faithful,  careful  labours 
of  the  self-denying  painstaking  antiquarian. 

3.  The  more  thoroughly  ancient  forms  are  under- 
stood, the  more  eagerly  ancient  buildings  are  restored 
and  beautified,  so  much  the  better  is  the  framework 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  new  thoughts  and  new 
ideas.  Tt  has  been  sometimes  said  that  the  great 
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periods  of  building  and  of  admiration  for  the  past 
have  been  the  precursors  of  the  fall  of  the  religions 
or  the  nations  which  they  represented.  The  burst  of 
splendid  architecture  of  which  I  spoke,  under  the  Herods, 
immediately  preceded,  it  is  said,  the  fall  of  Judaism. 
The  like  display  under  the  Antonines  preceded  the  fall 
of  Paganism.  The  like  display  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  preceded  the  fall  of  the  Church 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

There  is  truth  in  this — the  same  truth  at  which  I 
have  already  glanced.  There  is  a  tendency  in  an  ex- 
piring system  to  develop  itself  in  outward  form  when 
its  inward  spirit  has  died  away.  But  this  is  not  the 
whole  truth — and  the  higher  truth  is  something  quite 
different,  namely,  that  these  magnificent  displays  of 
art,  these  profound  investigations  of  the  past,  in  the 
Herodian,  the  Antonine,  and  the  Tudor  era,  formed  part 
of  the  new  throes  of  the  human  mind  and  heart,  which 
accompanied  the  birth  of  the  new  and  better  religion 
which  in  each  case  succeeded.  Those  vast  Herodian 
and  Augustan  buildings  suggested  to  the  Apostles 
half  the  imagery  by  which  they  expressed  the  most 
sublime  and  spiritual  truths.  The  chief  "  corner-stone  " 
— the  "stones  joined  and  compacted  together" — "the 
pillars  that  never  should  be  moved" — the  whole  idea 
of  "  edification,"  that  most  expressive  word,  the  archi- 
tecture, so  to  speak,  of  the  Christian  soul — all  these 
were  drawn  straight  from  the  superb  edifices  which 
everywhere  rose  before  St.  Paul's  eyes.  And  so  in 
the  last  great  efflorescence  of  mediaeval  architecture, 
Eeligion,  instead  of  dying  out  with  that  effort,  awoke 
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to  a  new  life  throughout  Europe ;  and  the  very  increase 
of  knowledge  and  devotion,  thus  engendered,  has  been 
the  means  of  enabling  us  in  our  age  to  understand 
better  than  ever  before,  all  that  there  is  of  great 
and  noble  in  the  buildings  and  the  events  of  those 
earlier  times. 

Therefore  it  is  with  no  doubting  heart  that  we  may 
still  say  with  the  disciples,  "  See  what  manner  of  stones 
and  what  buildings  are  here ! "  if  only  we  take  care  to 
"see''  them  truly — to  "see"  them  without  exaggera- 
tion, without  distortion — to  "see"  through  them  into 
the  spirit  behind  and  within  them.  To  try  to  bring 
back  the  present  to  the  past,  or  to  revive  the  past 
exactly  as  it  was — this  would  be  to  fight  against 
God,  this  would  be  to  invoke  the  ruin  which  would 
not  leave  one  stone  standing  on  another.  But  to  learn 
what  the  past  was — to  put  new  meanings  into  old 
words — to  make  the  forms  of  the  past  a  frame- 
work for  the  spirit  of  the  present  and  the  future 
— this  is  to  work  with  the  will  of  God,  and  for  the 
good  of  man.  "  Stand  upon  the  old  paths,"  so  let  us 
take  Lord  Bacon's  paraphrase  of  the  words  of  Jeremiah, 
"Stand  upon  the  old  paths,  and  then  look  about  us 
and  discover  what  is  the  straight  and  right  way,  and 
so  to  walk  in  it."  That  is  the  true  combination.  The 
desire  and  the  power  to  gather  up  the  fragments  that 
remain  to  us  from  former  times — to  appreciate,  under- 
stand, admire  them — this,  as  I.  have  said,  has  been 
God's  peculiar  gift  to  the  nineteenth  century.  But 
the  use  of  this  power  for  the  purpose  of  enshrining 
and  promoting  new  truths — for  strengthening  the 
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stakes  and   enlarging  the  cords  of  human  society — 
for  bringing  us   nearer  to   God   and   nearer   to  one 
another — this  is  the  gift  which,  it  may  be,  is  reserved 
in  full  for  the  century  which  is  yet  to  come.     To 
help  forward  this  blessed  end,  belongs  not  to  students 
and  antiquarians  only,  but  to  all  of  us.     0  may  God 
grant  that  the  glory  of  the  Third  Temple  may  as  much 
excel  the  glory  of  the  Second,  as  the  Second  exceeded 
the  glory  of  the  First.    Cast  not  away  the  old — cherish 
it,  understand  it,  value  it  to  the  utmost ;  but  "see"  what 
it  means,  see  what  it  embraces,  see  what  it  indicates, 
see  what  manner  of  stone  it  is,  see  "  what  manner  "  of 
building  it  is — and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  sacred  and 
ancient  words,  so  also  in  the  case  of  sacred  and  ancient 
buildings,  they  will  become,  as  Luther  said,  not  dead 
stones,  but  "  living  creatures  with  hands  and  feet,"  liv- 
ing stones,  which  will  cry  out  with  a  thousand  voices ; 
stones  which  will  be  full  of  sermons — dry  bones  which, 
when  the  Son  of  Man  prophesies  over  them,  will  stand 
upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding    great   army — ancient 
everlasting  gates  which  shall  turn  on  their  rusty  hinges, 
and  lift  up  their  hoary  heads,  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
may  come  in — a  heavenly  city  which  hath  foundations, 
deeper  than  any  earthly  foundations,  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  God. 


II. 

SOME  PAETICULAES  CONCEENING 

THE  MILITAEY  AECHITECTUEE   OF  THE 
TOWEE  OF  LONDON. 

BY  G.   T.   CLAEK. 

ALTHOUGH  Britain  presents  numerous  examples  of 
military  works,  and  her  Welsh  and  Scottish  borders 
are  very  thickly  set  with  the  castles  of  the  Lords 
Marchers  and  local  gentry,  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  have  not  been  favourable  to  the  production  of 
military  buildings  of  the  first  class.  Our  insular 
position  has  enabled  us  to  dispense  altogether  with 
grand  frontier  fortresses ;  and  our  great  nobles,  although 
they  often  held  their  own  against  the  Crown,  and 
even  encroached  upon  its  legitimate  powers,  drew  their 
resources  from  estates  more  or  less  scattered  in  posi- 
tion, and  seldom  possessed  whole  provinces,  or  ruled 
over  a  territory  sufficiently  compact  and  extensive  to 
justify  the  construction  of  a  great  castle-palace  like 
those  of  France,  for  the  defence  of  the  lordship  and 
the  residence  of  the  baron.  The  keeps  of  Arques, 
Etampes,  Provins,  and  Vez  ;  the  towers  of  Coucy  and 
Beaucaire  ;  the  walls  of  Avignon  ;  and  the  fortresses 
of  Chateau -Gailliard,  Carcassonne,  Villeneuve-les- 
Avignon,  and  Pierrefonds,  the  details  of  which  are 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  exhaustive  work  of  M. 
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Viollet  le  Due,  are  due  to  a  period  when  France  was 
divided  into  provinces,  the  rulers  of  which  were 
scarcely  subordinate  to  its  Crown,  and  were  either 
actual  monarchs  elsewhere,  or  held  much  of  the  state 
privilege  and  power  of  independent  sovereigns. 

It  happens,  however,  that  in  that  particular  class 
of  fortress  of  which  the  quadrangular  Norman  keep  is 
the  type,  we  have  less  to  fear  comparison,  seeing  that 
castles  of  this  description  are  confined,  or  very  nearly 
so,  to  our  own  country  and  to  Normandy.  Whereas, 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  Italy,  Spain,  France, 
and  Germany,  the  earlier  castles  appear  to  have 
sprung  directly  from  Roman,  or  debased  Roman 
patterns,  in  Normandy  a  simpler  and  more  original 
type  prevailed,  unlike  what  is  seen  in  other  parts  of 
France,  and  which  there  is  some  reason  to  regard  as 
the  invention  of  the  Normans  themselves.  These 
buildings,  so  remarkable  for  their  simple  quadrangular 
form  and  the  immense  solidity  of  their  masonry,  were 
erected  in  Normandy  during  the  eleventh  century,  and 
are  well  known  by  such  examples  as  Arques  near 
Dieppe,  Falaise,  and  Caen. 

By  the  Normans  this  class  of  fortress  was  intro- 
duced into  England.  It  is  quite  unlike  the  Eoman 
castles  which  preceded  it,  and  to  which,  as  at  Port- 
chester  and  Lincoln,  it  was  sometimes  superadded ; 
and  had,  of  course,  still  less  in  common  with  the 
Celtic  and  Saxon  works  of  earth  and  timber  of  which 
we  have  so  many  traces.  No  doubt  the  same  circum- 
stances that  sometimes  governed  the  pre-Norman 
natives  in  their  choice  of  a  military  position — the 
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neighbourhood  of  a  river,  a  detached  rock,  a  marshy 
frontier,  or  an  adjacent  highway — governed  also  the 
Normans ;  and  if  it  indeed  be  the  fact  that  the 
"motte,"  or  mound  so  common  in  Norman  castles, 
both  in  England  and  in  Normandy,  is  usually  of 
earlier  date,  they  must  very  frequently  indeed  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  earthworks  of  already  exist- 
ing strong  places. 

Until  recently  the  mound  was  looked  upon  not  only 
as  Norman,  but  as  an  integral  and  almost  typical 
feature  in  a  Norman  castle.  It  is,  however,  evident 
that  heavy  Norman  walls,  such  as  those  remaining 
at  Cardiff  and  Arundel,  and  known  to  have  crowned 
many  another  earthwork,  could  only  have  been  safely 
constructed  upon  ground  consolidated  by  a  consider- 
able lapse  of  time.  Military  mounds  also  are  found 
quite  unconnected  with  Norman  or  later  castles ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  finest  examples  of 
Norman  fortresses  have  no  mound :  and  this  is 
remarkably  the  case  in  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir,  not  only  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
important  of  the  works  of  the  Conqueror,  but  placed 
where  a  mound  of  large  size  would  have  been  pecu- 
liarly useful.  The  mound  may  be,  and  probably  is,  in 
some,  perhaps  in  many  cases,  of  Norman  construction, 
but  it  is  the  quadrangular  keep,  rather  than  the 
mound,  which  is  the  grand  characteristic  of  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  Norman  fortresses. 

The  pre-eminence  of  the  Tower  of  London,  even  in 
a  purely  military  and  architectural  point  of  view,  does 
not,  however,  depend  alone  upon  its  keep.  It  is,  in 
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its  present  state,  a  fine  and  very  complete  example  of 
the  concentric  fortress,  not  indeed  the  execution  of  one 
period,  but  nevertheless  presenting  much  harmony  of 
design. 

An  unaltered  Norman  castle  is  very  rare,  if  indeed 
such  exists  at  all.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the 
keep  had  an  enceinte  defence  and  ditch,  the  latter 
sometimes  part  of  an  earlier  earthwork  ;  and  in  the 
base  court  thus  formed  were  stabling  and  barracks, 
and  other  subordinate  accommodations.  These  build- 
ings were  at  first  often  of  timber,  and  the  enceinte  a 
stout  palisade,  the  object  having  been  to  protect  the 
workmen  and  the  garrison  during  the  construction  of 
the  stone  keep.  Both  at  Dover  and  Windsor  the 
enceinte  wall,  part  of  which  is  of  late  Norman  date, 
stands  upon  the  scarp  of  the  ditch  of  an  earlier  earth- 
work, the  solid  chalk  of  which,  as  at  Arques,  is  tra- 
versed by  subterranean  galleries.  Where,  as  at  Cardiff 
and  the  Tower,  the  enceinte  wall  is  of  great  strength, 
and  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  probable  that  the 
palisade  was  retained  longer  than  usual,  and  the  wall 
now  seen  the  first  constructed.  No  regular  Norman 
wall  would  so  soon  have  required  reconstruction. 

Where  the  Norman  enceinte  was  of  light  construc- 
tion or  insufficient  area,  it  was  frequently  removed 
and  in  the  larger  works  replaced  by  a  double  and  con- 
centric ring  of  defences.  These  additions,  usually  due 
to  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  show  that 
military  engineering  had  made  great  progress,  and  that 
less  dependence  was  placed  upon  passive  strength, 
and  more  upon  a  skilful  distribution  of  material. 
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Having  regard  to  the  state  of  the  military  art  at  that 
period,  and  to  the  cross  and  long  bows,  catapults, 
rams,  scorpions,  and  moveable  turrets  that  formed  the 
weapons  of  attack,  it  would  be  difficult  to  improve 
upon  these  concentric  works,  either  in  general  design 
or  in  detail  of  construction,  or  to  show  greater  skill  in 
flanking  defences  than  appears  at  Corfe,  Caerphilly, 
Conway,  or  Beaumaris,  or  in  many  other  of  the  castles 
built  by  Henry  and  his  son.  This  science,  so  success- 
fully grafted  upon  the  pure  Norman  works,  was  no 
doubt  in  sonie  considerable  measure  derived  from  the 
East,  where  Coeur  de  Lion  seems  to  have  acquired  the 
skill  displayed  in  the  construction  of  Chateau-Gailliard, 
and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Le  Due,  places  him  at 
the  head  of  the  military  engineers  of  his  day. 

When,  having  crossed  the  Thames,  the  Conqueror 
marched  in  person  to  complete  the  investment  of 
London,  he  found  that  ancient  city  resting  upon  the 
left  bank  of  its  river,  protected  on  its  landward  side 
by  a  strong  wall,  with  mural  towers  and  an  exterior 
ditch. 

The  enclosure,  of  about  370  acres,  was  in  general 
figure  a  semicircle  ;  .the  river  forming  the  chord.  The 
defences,  commencing  on  the  Thames  at  Blackfriars, 
upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Flete,  swept  in  an  irre- 
gular curve  northward  and  eastward,  by  Ludgate, 
Aldersgate,  Cripplegate,  and  the  line  of  London  Wall 
to  where,  trending  eastward  and  southward,  they  took 
the  line  of  Houndsditch,  and  appear  to  have  abutted 
upon  the  Thames  a  little  east  of  or  below  Billingsgate. 
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Upon  the  west  the  Flete  formed  a  respectable  natural 
defence,  and  upon  the  east  the  line  took  the  crest  of 
the  high  ground  just  where  it  begins  to  subside  into 
the  low  lands  long  occupied  by  St.  Katherine's  Hos- 
pital, and  now,  more  suitably,  by  the  docks  of  that 
name.  Towards  the  north  the  defence  must  have  been 
wholly  artificial,  and  is  reputed  to  have  been  by  a 
ditch  which,  in  the  later  reign  of  King  John,  was 
deepened  and  made  204  feet  broad,  but  which  must 
have  been  a  sufficient  defence  even  at  the  time  of  the 
Conqueror.  Ludgate,  like  the  later  Newgate,  was 
placed  in  a  re-entering  angle  of  the  wall,  so  that  the 
road  approaching  it  from  the  west  ran  for  a  short  dis- 
tance parallel  to,  and  commanded  by  the  ramparts. 
London,  therefore, — 

"  A  Iseva  muris,  dextris  in  flumine  tuta," 

resembled  in  plan  and  mode  of  entrance  those  large 
half-round  Celtic  earthworks  sometimes  found  upon  the 
banks  of  a  water-course  ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  have 
been  attached  to  or  within  it  anything  of  the  character 
of  a  praetorium  or  citadel. 

It  is  related  that  before  the  Conqueror  entered 
London  he  directed  a  fortress  to  be  built  which  should 
command  the  city.  This  of  course  was  a  temporary 
camp,  and  it  was  probably  while  he  was  at  Westmin- 
ster, or  in  the  camp  at  Barking,  that  he  studied  the 
ground  and  selected  as  the  site  of  his  future  citadel  a 
point  upon  the  eastern  flank  of  the  city  defences,  dis- 
placing for  that  purpose,  we  are  told,  a  part  of  the  Eoman 
wall,  including  the  two  towers  next  to  the  Thames. 
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William  was  crowned  in  1066,  and  it  was  from 
Barking,  immediately  after  the  ceremony,  that  he 
directed  the  actual  commencement  of  the  works,  which 
were  no  doubt  a  deep  ditch  and  strong  palisade  only  ; 
for  the  keep,  probably  the  earliest  work  in  masonry, 
appears  not  to  have  been  begun  till  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  later.  It  is  said  to  stand  upon  the  site  of  the 
second  Roman  bulwark  ;  but  looking  to  the  well- 
known  line  of  the  city  defences,  it  seems  more  pro- 
bable that  so  massive  a  structure  was  placed  on  undis- 
turbed ground,  a  little  to  the  east  and  outside  of  both 
wall  and  ditch.  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
within  the  precinct. 

The  new  castle  thus  more  than  supplied  the  place 
of  the  removed  works,  for  it  could  not  only  protect, 
but  overawe  the  city,  and,  if  necessary,  cut  off  its 
trade  and  supplies  by  water. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  this  grand  old  fortress,  the 
chief  and  central  part  of  which  gives  mass  and  character 
to  the  group,  and  has  from  its  earliest  times  caused 
the  whole  to  pass  under  the  name  of  "  The  Tower." 

The  new  fortress  was  supported  by  two  other  con- 
siderable works  within  the  city,  Baynard's  Castle  upon 
the  Thames'  strand,  built  about  the  same  time  by 
Baynard,  the  Castellan  and  standard-bearer  of  the 
city,  and  Montfitchet's  Castle,  near  it,  built  by  a 
knight  of  that  name.  Later  kings  had  "Tower 
Royal,"  in  Vintry  Ward,  where  Stephen  lodged,  and 
to  which  the  mother  of  Richard  II.  fled  from  the 
Tower  in  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion.  Edward  II.  also 
built  a  strong  place  near  Blackfriars. 

c  2 
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The  Tower,  though  all  save  the  keep  is  later,  and 
most  of  it  considerably  later  than  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, probably  supplements  the  original  design.  The 
area  enclosed  and  the  strength  of  the  walls  and  gates 
are  in  keeping  with  the  dimensions  and  impregnable 
character  of  the  keep  ;  and  the  circumscribing  ditch, 
though  unusually  broad  and  deep,  was  by  no  means 
too  secure  a  defence  against  a  turbulent  and  noto- 
riously brave  body  of  citizens. 

The  Tower,  in  its  present  form,  is  a  fine  example  of 
a  concentric  castle,  of  mixed  composition,  but  general 
harmony  of  design,  and  covering,  with  its  circum- 
scribing ditch,  above  twelve  acres  of  ground. 

Nearly  in  the  centre,  but  now  detached  and  alone, 
stands  the  keep,  the  oldest  and  most  stable  part  of  the 
fortress.  Around  it  is  the  inner  ward,  in  plan  gene- 
rally four-sided,  but  with  a  salient  on  the  north  front, 
and  contained  within  a  wall  strengthened  by  a  gate- 
house and  twelve  mural  towers. 

Encircling  this  is  the  outer  ward,  following  the 
same  general  plan,  and  contained  within  a  wall  rising 
from  and  forming  the  scarp  of  the  ditch.  Upon  it  are 
bold  drum  bastions,  at  the  angles  of  the  north  front ; 
and  the  south,  or  Thames  front,  is  protected  by  five 
mural  towers,  of  which  one  covers  the  land  and  one 
the  water-gate,  and  two  others  are  connected  with 
posterns. 

The  ditch,  which  completely  girdles  the  fortress,  is 
divided  from  the  river  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  used 
as  a  wharf,  but  also  ingeniously  contrived  to  cut  off 
the  water  of  the  ditch  from  the  tidal  stream. 
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The  space  outside  the  ditch,  forming  the  esplanade 
of  the  fortress,  is  known  as  Tower  Hill.  It  was  once 
divided  by  the  city  wall,  which  extended  from  the 
north  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  having  a  postern  at  the 
junction,  which  still  gives  name  to  a  row  of  houses, 
and  to  the  east  of  which  is  Little  Tower  Hill.  The 
ground  covered  by  the  Tower  rises  from  the  river,  so 
that  parts  of  the  inner  ward  are  forty  feet  above  the 
water,  and  the  ground  north  of  and  outside  the  ditch 
is  eight  to  ten  feet  higher.  This  disadvantage  was  neu- 
tralised by  the  breadth  of  the  ditch,  while  the  descent 
towards  the  south,  or  entrance  side,  was  of  material 
advantage  in  repelling  an  attack.  The  object  being 
to  command  the  river  and  fill  the  ditch,  the  keep  was 
placed  as  high  as  was  consistent  with  these  points. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  that 
William,  in  settling  the  jurisdiction  of  his  new  fortress 
respected,  as  far  as  possible,  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
London.  Only  the  smaller  half  of  the  enclosure  was 
within  the  line  of  the  old  wall ;  and  while  the  Tower 
liberties,  if  St.  Katherine's  be  included  within  them, 
extend  some  distance  eastward,  or  into  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  on  the  west  frontier  the  authority  of  the 
Constable  ranges  but  a  little  way  beyond  the  counter- 
scarp of  the  ditch.  The  area  of  the  liberties  proper  is 
about  twenty-six  acres,  of  which  the  western  portion 
stands  in  Tower  Ward  and  All-Hallows  Barking  parish, 
and  the  eastern  portion  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

DETAILED   DESCRIPTION. 

The  WHITE,  or  CESAR'S  TOWER,  is  the  keep  of  the 
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fortress.  It  stands  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  the 
centre  of  the  inner  ward,  upon  ground  which,  on  the 
north  is  40  ft.,  and  on  the  south  15  ft.  above  the 
ordnance  mean  water-mark,  so  that  the  basement  is  at 
the  ground  level  on  one  side,  and  above  it  on  the  other. 
It  is  quadrangular,  107ft.  north  and  south,  by  118ft. 
east  and  west.  Its  two  western  angles  are  square. 
That  on  the  north-east  is  capped  by  a  round  stair- 
turret,  22  ft.  diameter,  about  one-third  engaged,  and 
having  3  ft.  more  projection  upon  the  north  than  upon 
the  east  face.  The  south  wall  terminates  eastward  in 
a  bold  half-round  bow  of  42  ft.  diameter,  projecting  on 
the  east  wall.  This  marks  the  apse  of  the  chapel,  and 
is  the  great  peculiarity  of  this  tower. 

The  keep  rises  90  ft.  from  the  floor  to  the  crest  of 
the  present  battlement.  It  is  composed  of  three  floors, 
or  four  stages.  The  walls  are  reinforced  by  the  usual 
pilaster  strips ;  on  the  east  face  two,  on  the  north 
three,  on  the  west  and  south,  four  each.  The  round 
turret  has  four  pilasters,  two  being  at  its  junction  with 
the  walls,  and  the  bow  four.  They  vary  from  3  ft.  to 
6ft.  broad,  and  all  are  of  18  in.  projection.  They 
lessen  by  two  sets-off,  at  50  ft.  and  75  ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  die  away  8  ft.  below  the  battlement. 
Also  upon  the  flank  of  each  front  containing  the  two 
square  angles  is  a  strip  12  ft.  broad,  two  to  each  angle, 
but  so  placed  as  not  quite  to  cover  it,  so  that  three 
salient  angles  appear  at  each  of  the  two  corners. 
These  four  pilasters  rise  from  the  plinth  unbroken  to 
1 6  ft.  above  the  battlement,  forming  square  turrets. 
A  third  turret,  also  square,  is  placed  on  the  roof, 
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where,  but  for  the  bow,  would  be  the  south-east  angle. 
Thus  the  keep  is  crowned  by  three  square  turrets  and 
one  round  one. 

The  loops  of  the  basement  are  seen  to  open  just 
below  those,  now  windows,  of  the  second  stage.  The 
openings  of  the  third  stage,  probably  single-light 
windows  of  moderate  size,  but  now  enlarged,  appear, 
one  between  each  pair  of  pilasters,  and  each  below  a 
large  plain  round-headed  and  slightly-recessed  reliev- 
ing arch,  springing  from  a  strip  of  wall  left  as  a  sort 
of  pier  against  each  pilaster.  The  base  of  this  arcade 
is  a  set-off  in  the  wall  stopped  by  the  pilasters. 

The  lights  of  the  fourth  or  upper  stage  may  be  of 
about  their  original  size.  On  the  south  wall,  between 
the  two  western  pilasters,  the  windows,  of  2  ft.  open- 
ing, are  in  pairs,  having  a  plain  baluster  in  common, 
and  each  pair  being  within  a  shallow,  round-headed 
recess,  so  that  the  eight  windows  form  a  short  arcade. 
One  pair  are  probably  the  only  windows  in  the  keep 
that  present  quite  their  original  appearance ;  for  the 
baluster,  long  since  removed,  wTas  found  bricked-up  in 
the  adjacent  wall,  and  is  now  in  its  proper  place.  It 
was  from  one  of  these  windows  that  Bishop  Flambard 
let  himself  down. 

The  exterior  has  been  defaced  by  pointing  with 
flint  chips  and  mortar,  and  the  substitution  of  Port- 
land for  the  old  ashlar  dressings,  but  the  windows, 
though  enlarged  into  casements,  represent  the  old 
openings ;  and  enough  of  the  aspect  of  the  original 
building  may  be  inferred,  to  justify  the  restorations 
judiciously  commenced  by  Mr.  Salvin. 
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The  stair-case,  1 1  ft.  diameter,  contained  within  the 
circular  or  north-east  turret,  rises  from  the  floor  to  the 
summit,  and  communicates  with  every  floor,  and  with 
the  leads. 

The  Basement  is  below  ground  on  the  north,  at  the 
ground  level  on  the  south  front.  The  walls  are  from 
12  ft.  to  15  ft.  thick,  and  the  internal  area  about 
91  ft.  by  73  ft.  This  is  crossed  by  a  wall  10  ft.  thick, 
which  rises  to  the  summit,  and  divides  the  building 
into  a  larger  western  and  smaller  eastern  portion. 
The  latter  is  again  subdivided  into  a  larger  northern 
and  smaller  southern  part,  by  another  wall,  also 
carried  through,  so  that  every  floor  is  divided  into 
three  chambers.  The  larger  chambers  are  all  ceiled 
with  timber ;  all  the  smaller  are  vaulted.  The  base- 
ment was  reached  only  from  above  by  the  great  well- 
stair.  The  west  chamber  is  91  ft.  by  35  ft. ;  the 
eastern  67ft.  by  28  ft.  ;  and  the  vault,  the  sub-crypt 
of  the  chapel,  known  in  Tower  phrase  as  "  Little 
Ease,"  is  15ft.  by  47ft.,  the  east  end  being  semi- 
circular. A  door  leads  from  the  east  into  the  west 
chamber,  and  from  the  former  into  Little  Ease.  Bold 
recesses  in  the  walls  ascend  to  a  line  of  loops,  giving 
air,  but  very  little  light. 

In  modern  times  &  shaft  has  been  sunk  10  ft.  in  the 
south-west  angle  of  this  floor,  and  a  tunnel  cut  through 
its  twenty-four  feet  of  foundation  towards  the  river 
quay,  and  another  door  on  the  other  side  of  the  angle 
has  been  cut  at  the  ground  level.  The  two  larger 
chambers  have  been  vaulted  in  modern  brick,  and  are 
filled  with  iron  bedsteads.  Little  Ease  has  been  lined 
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with  deal,  as  a  powder  magazine,  and  passages  cut 
through  its  east  and  west  ends. 

The  Second  Stage  much  resembles  the  basement. 
The  walls  are  about  13ft.  thick,  the  cross-wall  8ft. 
In  the  latter  are  three  openings  6  ft.  wide  and  1 5  ft. 
high,  round-headed  and  quite  plain,  between  a  door- 
way at  the  north  end,  4  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  12  ft.  high, 
and  one  at  the  south  end,  4  ft.  wide  and  9  ft.  high. 
These  five  openings  communicate  between  the  eastern 
and  western  chambers.  The  western  room,  92  ft.  by 
37ft.,  has  in  its  west  wall  five  plain,  round-headed 
recesses,  once  converging  into  loops,  but  now  enlarged 
into  windows.  In  the  south  wall  is  a  similar  recess, 
and  in  the  north  wall  two.  Between  one  of  these  and 
the  west  angle  is  a  small  mural  passage,  2ft.  10  in. 
wide,  and  bent  at  right  angles.  This  is  vaulted,  qua- 
dripartite, with  plain  hips,  very  rough,  but  good. 
Under  its  exterior  loop  was  the  garderobe  shaft. 

The  eastern  room,  68  ft.  by  30ft.,  has  in  its  east 
wall  three  recesses  for  loops.  In  its  north  wall  is  a 
recess,  now  cut  into  a  door,  and  communicating  with 
the  outside  by  a  double  flight  of  modern  stone  steps. 
There  is  also  an  original  door  of  3  ft.  opening,  leading 
by  a  short  mural  passage,  5  ft.  wide,  to  the  well-stair, 
which  supplies  each  stage.  In  the  south  wall  a  door 
leads  into  the  crypt  of  the  chapel,  called  Ealeigh's  prison, 
13ft.  Gin.  broad  by  39ft.  long,  having  an  apsidal 
east  end,  and  1 7  ft.  high  to  the  crown  of  its  very  plain 
vault.  In  the  north  wall  of  the  crypt,  near  the  apse,  a 
passage  2  ft.  broad  leads  into  a  vaulted  cell,  8  ft.  by 
1 0  ft.,  formed  in  the  wall,  and  quite  dark.  In  the  south 
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wall  three  round-headed  recesses,  6  ft.  broad  and  13  ft. 
high,  terminated  in  loops,  as  did  one  at  the  east  end, 
now  converted  into  an  entrance.  This  crypt  is  now 
"  Queen  Elizabeth's  armoury,"  so  called  from  a  figure 
of  the  queen  on  horseback,  which  occupies  the  western 
recess. 

The  two  larger  rooms  on  this  stage  are  15  ft.  high, 
and  recently  their  respective  open  ceilings  were  sup- 
ported by  eighteen  and  twelve  large  posts  in  double 
rows.  These  no  doubt  were  inserted  when  the  rooms 
were  given  up  to  stores  and  records.  Kecently,  they 
have  been  removed,  and  the  beams  stiffened  with  iron, 
to  carry  the  weight  of  small-arms  here  stored  up. 
Possibly  there  was  originally  a  single  line  of  posts,  as 
30  ft.  and  37  ft.  are  large  spans  for  single  untrussed 
beams. 

Ascending  by  the  well-stair  from  this  stage,  a 
Tudor  door  is  seen  cut  in  the  shell  of  the  staircase,  and 
leading  into  the  adjacent  armourer's  shops.  A  similar 
door,  below  this,  has  been  cut  at  the  ground  level. 

The  Third  Stage,  or  second  floor,  has  also  three 
chambers :  the  western,  95  ft.  by  40  ft. ;  the  eastern, 
64  ft.  by  32  ft. ;  both  15  ft.  high,  and  until  recently 
propped  by  posts.  The  cross  chamber  is  the  chapel, 
which  occupies  this  and  the  upper  stage,  to  the  roof. 
The  exterior  walls  are  here  10  ft.  to  11  ft.,  and  the 
party-wall  6  ft.  thick.  In  the  latter  are  five  openings, 
as  below,  all  apparently  doorways.  The  rebates  show 
that  the  doors  of  the  four  to  the  south  opened  into 
the  east  chamber,  and  the  north  door  the  other  way. 
In  the  north  wall,  close  to  this  door,  are  two  mural 
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garderobes,    resembling    that   already   described,   one 
serving  the  west,  and  one  the  east  room. 

Within  the  north-west  and  south-west  angles  of  this 
stage  commence  well-stairs,  9  ft.  diameter,  which  rise 
to  the  roof.  They  do  not  open,  as  usual,  direct  into 
the  room ;  but,  by  short  passages,  into  the  jamb  of 


The  Keep  —Third  Stage. 

the  nearest  loop  recess.  The  east  chamber  is  entered 
from  the  main  stair,  in  a  similar  way,  by  a  passage  3  ft. 
wide,  in  the  north  wall.  In  the  south  wall  of  this 
room  is  only  a  small  door  opening  into  the  north  aisle 
of  the  chapel.  In  its  east  wall  are  three  loop  recesses, 
and  from  the  jamb  of  one  a  garderobe  opens,  resem- 
bling those  described.  In  this  wall  also  is  the  plain 
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round-headed  opening  of  a  fire-place,  with  an  inclined 
back  and  vertical  flue,  the  outlet  of  which  has  not 
been  followed.  It  resembles 
somewhat  a  fireplace  in  Col- 
chester Keep.  This  room  is 
called  the  "  Banqueting 
Chamber." 

Besides  its  regular  recesses 
for  loops,  7  ft.  wide  and 
14  ft.  high,  of  which  there 
are  five  on  the  west  side, 
two  on  the  north,  and  one  on  Fire-piace  in  Keep, 

the  south,  the  west  room  has  in  its  south  wall  a  round- 
headed  opening,  which  is  the  summit  and  landing  of  a 
well-stair,  which  commences,  about  15  ft.  above  the 
ground  level,  by  an  external  door,  and  thence  leads  to 
the  third  stage.  From  its  head  there  is  also  a  mural 
passage  leading  into  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle 
of  the  chapel.  This  was  no  doubt  the  private  way 
from  the  palace  to  the  chapel  and  state-rooms  of  the 
Keep.  It  was  at  the  foot  of  this  stair,  in  the  wall, 
that  were  found  the  bones  supposed  to  be  those  of  the 
children  of  Edward  IV.,  and  now  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  Fourth,  or  upper  stage,  is  the  "  state  floor."  Its 
tripartite  arrangement  resembles  those  below,  and  the 
two  larger  chambers  have  open  ceilings  21  ft.  high, 
until  recently  supported  by  posts,  as  below.  The 
outer  walls  range  from  1 0  ft.  to  11  ft.  thick,  the  party- 
wall  is  6  ft.,  and  the  short  cross  wall  which  shuts  off 
the  triforium  of  the  chapel  is  4  ft.  The  western,  or 
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great  council-chamber,  is  95  ft.  by  40  ft.  ;  the  eastern, 
65  ft.  by  32  ft.  Between  them  are  three  plain  open- 
ings 7  ft.  wide  and  14  ft.  high,  and  flanking  these,  two 


St.  John's  Chapel,  South  Aisle  (from  Lord  de  Ros's  Memorials). 

doorways  of  smaller  dimensions.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  square  of  the  two  western  turrets  is  preserved 
in  the  council  chamber.  The  angles  project  about 
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7  in.  into  the  room.  The  opposite  are  hollow  angles 
as  usual.  The  exterior  wall  of  these  two  chambers  is 
threaded  by  a  vaulted  mural  gallery,  13  ft.  high  and 
3  ft.  to  3  ft.  6  in.  wide.  One  end  of  it  opens  into 
the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  chapel  triforium, 
and  the  other  end  into  its  north  aisle  near  the  chevet. 


The  Keep,  Upper  Stage. 

It  communicates  with  the  main  stair  in  the  north-east 
turret,  and  with  those  in  the  two  western  turrets.  It 
pierces  the  jambs  of  each  of  the  window  recesses,  of 
which  there  are  in  the  west  room  five  in  the  west  wall, 
two  in  the  north,  and  two  in  the  south  wall ;  and  in 
the  east  room  three  in  the  east  wall,  and  one  in  the 
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north.  Where  the  gallery  traverses  the  window  re- 
cesses, the  vault  is  raised  a  step.  In  this  gallery,  in 
the  south  wall  of  the  state-room,  are  the  coupled 
windows  already  described  as  escaped  from  by  Flam- 
bard.  This  was  the  royal  council-chamber,  at  least  as 


The  Keep,  Vertical  Section,  East  and  West. 


late  as  the  reign  of  Eichard  III.  Here  Charles  of 
Orleans,  and  probably  John  of  France,  were  confined. 
And  hence  Edward  Lord  Hastings,  the  celebrated 
Chamberlain,  was  taken  from  the  council-board  to 
execution. 
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The  vertical  section  of  the  Keep,  upon  a  line  east 
and  west,  looking  south,  and  here  given,  shows  on  the 
ground  floor  "  Little-Ease,"  arid  the  lower  store-room  ; 
on  the  first  floor,  the  chapel  crypt,  and  the  upper 
store-room.  On  the  secood  floor  is  the  chapel  nave  and 
aisle,  and  the  lower  armoury ;  on  the  third  floor,  the 
chapel  triforium  and  space  above  the  vault,  and  the 
upper  armoury  or  council-chamber. 

The  Chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  is 
a  rare,  if  not  a  singular  example  of  such  an  apart- 
ment, so  large  and  so  complete,  in  the  original  and 
interior  arrangements  of  a  Norman  keep.  It  is  in 
plan  a  rectangle,  40  ft.  by  31  ft.,  terminating  east- 
ward in  a  semicircular  apse  of  its  full  breadth  ;  its 
extreme  length,  therefore,  with  this  addition,  being 
55  ft.  6  in. 

It  is  divided  into  a  nave  and  aisles,  the  latter  being 
continued  as  a  chevet  round  the  east  end  of  the 
former. 

The  nave,  14  ft.  6  in.  broad,  and  40  ft.  long,  has  an 
eastern  apse,  giving  7  ft.  3  in.  additional  for  the  altar. 
It  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  four  columns,  and  a 
western  respond  or  half-column,  on  each  side  ;  and  by 
four  columns  which  contain  the  apse.  The  whole 
support  thirteen  arches.  The  columns  are  cylinders 
of  2  ft.  6  in.  diameter,  and  6  ft.  6  in.  high,  with  plain 
torus  bases  resting  upon  a  square  stone  of  two  stages, 
giving,  with  the  base,  an  additional  20  inches.  The 
capitals  vary  in  pattern,  some  being  plain  cushion, 
others  a  combination  of  four  cushions,  giving  a  scal- 
loped or  invected  outline  in  the  elevation,  others 
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again  are  chamfered  at  the  angles,  and  others  finished 
with  a  stiff  rude  volute  of  an  Ionic  aspect. 

The  capitals  of  the  eight  eastern  columns  are  un- 
finished, having  a  block  in  the  form  of  a  Tau,  or 
cross-potent,  upon  each  face,  evidently  intended  to  be 
carved  into  the  usual  central  flower  of  a  Corinthian 
capital ;  and  the  astragal  is  set  round  with  a  row 
of  stiff  upright  feathers,  like  a  plume.  Each  capital 
has  a  plain  abacus,  with  varieties  of  the  half-round, 
ogee,  and  hollow  mouldings,  excepting  the  western 
responds,  of  which  the  faces  of  the  abaci  are  cut  into 
the  star-pattern  found  in  early  Norman  work.  Be- 
neath is  a  light  cable  bead.  These  capitals  vary  from 
34  in.  to  40  in.  square,  and  are  22  in.  high,  so  that 
from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  each  is  10  ft.  Each 
capital  is  a  single  block,  and  each  abacus  a  single 
slab. 

The  thirteen  arches  springing  from  these  capitals 
in  the  nave,  are  7  ft.,  and  in  the  apse,  2  ft.  9  in. 
diameter.  The  five  apsidal  arches  are  stilted,  the  rest 
semicircular,  the  crowns  of  all  being  level.  The  whole 
are  perfectly  plain  openings  in  a  22  in.  wall,  without 
chamfer  or  rib. 

Twenty  inches  above  these  crowns  is  a  plain  cham- 
fered string-course,  and  upon  this  the  arcade  of  the 
triforium,  each  arch  being  exactly  above,  and  of  the 
same  diameter  with,  that  below.  These  arches  spring 
from  piers  30  in.  square,  and  4  ft.  3  in.  high,  without 
either  base  or  cap.  As  the  apsidal  arches  are  not 
stilted,  the  piers  are  taller,  so  that  the  crowns  still 
range. 
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The  nave  roof  is  a  barrel  vault,  commencing  im- 
perceptibly at  the  crown  level  of  the  triforial  arches, 
and  ending  eastwards  in  a  semi-dome.  The  height 
to  the  crowns  of  the  nave  arches  is  13  ft.  6  in.,  to 
those  of  the  triforium  23  ft.  9  in.,  and  to  the  crown  of 
the  vault  32  ft.  The  vault  abuts  against  the  west 
wall,  in  which  is  a  plain  round-headed  recess,  18  in. 
deep,  12  ft.  diameter,  and  13  ft.  6  in.  high. 

The  aisle  is  6  ft.  6  in.  broad.  Opposite  to  each 
nave  column  is  a  flat  pilaster,  advanced  three  steps 
from  the  wall  surface,  and  having  a  plain  chamfered 
abacus,  or  string-cap,  and  from  each  springs  a  broad 
flat  rib.  The  aisle  is  thus  divided  into  thirteen  bays, 
four  on  each  side,  and  five  in  the  chevet,  the  sides  of 
these  latter  being  convergent.  Each  bay  is  hip- 
vaulted,  the  vaults  being  groined,  and  entirely  in 
rubble  work.  The  aisle  is  13  ft.  6  in.  high.  The  wall 
of  each  bay  is  recessed,  and  the  recesses  form  an 
arcade.  In  the  southern  recesses  are  four  windows, 
of  which  two  open  between,  and  two  upon  the 
exterior  pilaster  strips.  Four  of  the  five  apsidal  bays 
also  have  windows,  one  being  to  the  east.  There  are 
two  doors :  one  in  the  north  aisle,  opening  into  the 
eastern  room  on  the  third  stage  of  the  Keep,  and  one 
in  the  west  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  leading  by  a  short 
mural  gallery  to  the  well-stair  in  the  south  wall,  and 
into  the  great  or  western  chamber  of  the  Keep. 

The  triforium  is  7  ft.  6  in.  diameter.  It  is  a  mere 
plain  gallery,  without  pilasters,  string-course,  or 
moulding  of  any  kind,  8  ft.  high  to  the  spring  of  its 
side  barrel-vault,  which  gives  3  ft  9  in.  more. 

D  2 
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In  its  south  wall  are  three  windows,  one  opening  in 
the  face  of  an  outer  pilaster ;  and  in  the  apse  are  five. 
In  the  north  wall,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  south 
limb,  are  the  openings  of  the  mural  gallery  which 
surrounds  the  Keep  at  this,  the  council-chamber  level ; 
the  chapel,  as  has  been  stated,  rising  through  the  two 
upper  stories  to  the  roof.  The  walls  of  the  aisle  are 
4  ft.  thick ;  of  the  west  and  east  ends,  5  ft.  Of  the 
triforium,  the  north,  south,  and  east  walls  are  4  ft.,  and 
the  west  wall  5  ft.  6  in.  thick. 

This,  the  earliest  and  simplest,  as  well  as  most  com- 
plete Norman  chapel  in  Britain,  must  have  witnessed 
the  devotions  of  the  Conqueror,  and  his  immediate 
descendants  ;  the  church,  when  afterwards  built, 
having  evidently  been  intended  rather  for  the  garrison 
at  large  than  for  the  Sovereign.  The  upper  gallery, 
communicating  with  the  state-rooms,  was,  no  doubt, 
as  was  often  the  case  in  domestic  chapels,  intended 
for  the  principal  persons,  the  household  occupying 
the  floor  below.  Always  architecturally  plain,  the 
walls  were  probably  painted  and  hung  with  tapestry, 
and  the  eastern  windows  contained  stained  glass, 
placed  there,  with  other  ornaments,  by  the  piety  of 
Henry  III. 

Henry  also,  in  1261,  on  the  death  of  his  sister-in-law, 
Saunchia,  Countess  of  Cornwall,  wife  of  his  brother 
Kichard,  charged  upon  the  Exchequer,  in  favour  of  the 
adjacent  Hospital  of  St.  Katherine,  fifty  shillings  per 
annum  for  the  support  of  a  chaplain,  here  to  pray  for 
her  soul ;  he  having  already,  1240-1,  provided  a 
similar  endowment  for  the  sustenance  of  a  regular 
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priest  there,  with  vesture,  and  chalice,  and  everything 
necessary  for  his  office.  The  obit  payment  probably 
fell  into  arrear  ;  for,  in  1290  (18  Edw.  I.),  the  Brethren 
and  Sisters  of  St.  Katherine  petition  for  the  fifty 
shillings  given  by  Henry  III.  for  the  spiritual  benefit 
of  Saunchia.  This  chapel  was  dismantled  by  an  Order 
of  Council,  22nd  August,  1550,  directing,  in  both 
church  and  chapel,  all  such  crosses,  images,  and  plate 
of  gold  as  remain,  to  be  melted  down.  The  chapel 
thus  desecrated  was  for  years,  perhaps  centuries, 
employed  as  a  repository  for  records.  Very  recently 
these  have  been  removed,  the  walls  restored  to  their 
primitive  simplicity,  and  the  whole  paved  with  tiles  of 
a  plain  and  suitable  character.  It  is  due  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  present  lieutenant-governor  that  this 
chapel  is  not  at  present  a  tailor's  warehouse. 

Above  the  fourth  stage  of  the  Keep  is  the  flat  leaded 
roof,  affording  an  area  between  the  parapet  wall,  of 
100  ft.  east  and  west,  by  113  ft.  north  and  south.  The 
turrets  rise  about  1 6  ft.  above  the  platform,  upon  which 
they  open  by  doors,  the  north-west,  south-west,  and 
north-east  crowning  well-stairs.  The  fourth,  or  south- 
east turret,  is  built  over  the  chapel  wall,  and  contains 
a  chamber,  entered  from  the  leads.  The  large  cir- 
cular, or  north-east  turret,  of  1 6  ft.  interior  diameter, 
and  of  two  floors,  was  used  as  an  observatory  by 
Flamsteed,  before  the  construction  of  the  present 
building  at  Greenwich.  Its  upper  floor  seems  to  have 
been  entered  by  an  exterior  stair,  on  the  south  side, 
for  the  support  of  which  the  parapet,  as  may  be  seen, 
has  an  exterior  projection.  These  turrets  have  been 
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cased,  but  the  old  Norman  masonry  may  still  be 
detected. 

There  is  a  sort  of  "  entre-sol "  between  the  chapel- 
vault  and  the  roof,  which,  over  the  aisles,  is  about 
7  ft.  high,  and  capable  of  being  turned  to  account. 
Some  of  the  old  drawings  show  loopholes  pierced  in 
the  south  wall,  and  there  are  traces  in  the  south-west 
turret  of  a  doorway,  which  seems,  from  its  level,  to 
have  led  into  this  vacant  space. 

The  place  and  manner  of  the  original  entrance  to 
the  Keep  are  unknown.  The  local,  probably  tradi- 
tional opinion  is,  that  it  was  on  the  north  side,  at  the 
second  stage,  or  first  floor  level,  near  the  east  end  of 
the  wall,  where  there  is  at  present  an  entrance  by 
stone  steps,  12  ft.  above  the  ground.  No  doubt  this 
opening  is  so  far  original,  that  if  not  a  door  it  was  a 
loop,  the  interior  arch  of  the  recess  remaining.  But  a 
close  examination  of  the  exterior  shows  that  the  pre- 
sent door  has  been  cut  through  masonry  not  intended 
to  cover  a  large  opening,  for  the  joints  are  horizontal, 
and  there  is  no  relieving  arch.  In  the  next,  or  middle 
opening,  where  also  a  modern  door  has  been  cut, 
through  which  stores  are  lifted  into  the  armouries, 
there  are  traces  of  an  arch  above,  intended  to  cover  an 
opening  .of  unusual  size,  and  here,  therefore,  was  pro- 
bably the  principal  door.  Why  it  should  have  been 
placed  on  the  north,  and  most  exposed  side,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  There  are  no  traces  of  the  applied  fore- 
building  or  barbican  common  in  later  Norman  keeps, 
as  Rochester,  or  Scarborough,  covering  the  entrance. 

The    southern    door    and   well-stair    are    certainly 
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original;  but  this,  of  small  size,  and  opening  into 
the  third  stage  only,  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
than  a  postern  from  the  palace  communicating 
directly  with  the  chapel  and  the  state  apartments  of 
the  Keep. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  Keep,  intended  as  the 
refuge  of  royalty,  and  the  citadel  of  the  metropolitan 
fortress,  should  contain  but  one  fire-place,  no  well,  no 
garderobe  on  the  second,  three  on  the  third  stage, 
only  four  altogether,  and  none  of  those  other  mural 
chambers  so  common  in  later  Norman  keeps  of  far 
inferior  pretensions.  Neither  is  there  any  trace  of  the 
usual  Norman  chevron,  or  zigzag  ornament. 

Although  much  injured  and  obscured  by  injudicious 
repairs,  parts  of  the  original  surface  may  be  detected. 
The  base,  quoins,  and  pilaster  strips  were  evidently 
of  ashlar,  very  open  jointed.  The  rest  of  the  wall  was 
of  rubble,  rudely  coursed,  but  with  a  great  preponder- 
ance of  mortar,  much  resembling  the  earliest  work  at 
Mailing  Abbey  and  St.  Leonard's  Tower.  The  arches 
throughout  are  semicircular,  and  quite  plain.  The 
vaulting,  though  sometimes  groined,  is  never  ribbed. 
It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  there  is  no  subterranean 
chamber  in  the  Keep,  or  anywhere  throughout  the 
fortress. 

The  arrangements  within  are  very  peculiar,  and 
show  a  prevision  against  surprise,  carried,  if  not  to 
excess,  yet  to  a  degree  fatal  to  the  convenience  of  the 
royal  personages  and  great  officers  of  state,  for  whose 
deliberations  and  occasional  residence  the  building  was 
designed. 
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The  main  door,  supposing  it  to  be  as  indicated, 
opened  upon  a  very  gloomy  first  floor,  from  which  a 
turnpike  stair  led  downwards  to  the  basement,  and 
upwards  to  the  second  floor.  To  this  the  way  from 
the  stair  was  along  a  bent  and  narrow  mural  passage, 
and  from  the  inner  room  by  two  staircases  to  the 
upper  story  and  battlements.  Having  attained  the 
upper  story,  the  entrance  to  the  state  rooms  was  again 
only  by  mural  galleries,  admitting  but  one  person 
abreast. 

For  purely  military  purposes  all  this  was  advan- 
tageous. Supposing  a  score  of  resolute  men  to  gar- 
rison the  Keep,  they  could  hold  the  main  door  and 
postern  against  an  army  ;  or  supposing  them,  by  sur- 
prise, to  have  lost  the  lower  stories,  they  could  still 
defend  the  passage  to  the  second  floor  without  fear  of 
being  outflanked ;  while  above  there  was  easy  access 
from  the  state  floor  to  the  battlements,  whence  the 
enemy  could  be  assailed  to  most  advantage.  There 
remained  indeed  to  the  besiegers  the  last  and  most 
terrible  resource  of  firing  the  place,  and,  once  within 
the  walls,  this  would  be  easy  and  irresistible.  Not 
even  this  immensely  solid  masonry  would  have  resisted 
the  conflagration  which  a  torch  flung  upon  the  wooden 
floors  of  the  building  would  be  sure  to  kindle. 

For  purposes  of  state  the  great  altitude  of  the 
council-chamber,  its  excessive  coldness,  the  difficulty 
of  access,  the  inconvenience  of  the  frequent  posts, 
probably  necessary  for  the  support  of  its  roof,  and 
finally,  the  entire  absence  of  privacy  in  a  room  so' 
large  and  with  so  many  lateral  openings,  must  have 
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been  serious  drawbacks.  No  doubt  the  rooms  were 
bratticed  off  into  smaller  chambers,  and  hung  with 
tapestry,  but  even  then  the  absence  of  fire-places,  so 
common  in  Norman  buildings,  must  have  been  felt, 
and  the  nature  of  the  floors,  ceilings,  and  partitions, 
must  have  rendered  the  employment  of  stoves  and 
bratticed  chimneys  very  dangerous. 

Neither  is  it  easy  to  understand  the  intention  of  the 
arches  in  the  party  wall.  Where,  as  at  Eochester, 
these  openings  were  of  large  span,  the  chambers 
admitted,  on  occasions  of  state,  of  being  thrown  into 
one.  Here,  however,  though  inconveniently  large  for 
doorways,  they  were  far  too  small  to  make  the  rooms 
common.  They  could  scarcely  be  intended  to  econo- 
mise material,  else  the  wall  might  have  been  safely 
much  reduced  in  thickness,  without  piercing  it  com- 
pletely through ;  and  below  they  have  no  rebates  or 
recesses  for  doors,  or  wooden  partitions.  On  the  third 
floor,  where  the  doors  are  rebated,  it  is  clear  that  they 
opened  opposite  ways,  so  that  one,  if  not  both  the 
chambers,  was  subdivided.  The  rebates,  however,  may 
not  be  original. 

The  absence  of  all  ornament,  the  very  sparing  use  of 
ashlar,  and  the  general  roughness  of  the  work,  espe- 
cially of  the  lower  floor  of  this  Keep,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  executed  in  haste,  and  with  an 
insufficient  command  of  good  material.  The  vaulting 
especially  is  very  coarse,  and  impressions  remaining 
upon,  and  the  occasional  fragments  of  oak  imbedded 
in,  the  mortar,  show  that  the  centering  was  composed 
of  small  rough  pak  slabs,  not  even  cut  to  lengths,  but 
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overlapping,  and  that  occasionally  the  form  of  the 
arch  was  preserved  by  the  intervention  of  a  rough  coat 
of  mortar.  This  used  to  be  apparent  even  in  the 
vaults  of  the  chapel,  and  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
mural  galleries  and  staircases. 

Against  the  east  wall  of  the  Keep,  a  large  rectan- 
gular building,  now  an  armourer's  shop,  was  con- 
structed, it  is  said,  by  Edward  III. ;  since  when,  it 
has  been  raised  a  story,  and  otherwise  so  completely 
altered,  that  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  its  original 
details.  The  lower  walls  are  thick,  and  its  south-east 
angle  seems  to  have  been  rounded  off,  perhaps  as  a 
turret.  It  encloses  a  narrow  court,  whence  a  part  of 
the  east  face  of  the  Keep  may  be  inspected.  It  is 
evidently  an  addition,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
raised  or  covered  entrance  to  the  Keep.  The  way 
through  it  into  "  Little  Ease"  is  modern,  and  vaulted 
in  brick. 

The  INISTER  WARD  is  enclosed  within  a  curtain-wall, 
having  four  sides,  twelve  mural  towers,  and  a  gate- 
house. The  base  or  longest  side  faces  the  river.  The 
east  and  west  sides  incline  inwards,  so  that  the  north 
face  is  narrower  than  the  base.  This  face  is  broken 
by  an  obtuse  angle,  having  a  central  salient. 

The  level  of  much  of  this  enclosure  is  15  to  20  feet 
above  that  of  the  outer  ward.  Possibly  part  of  the 
clay  from  the  ditch,  excavated  by  -  Longchamp,  was 
here  piled  up.  By  reason  of  this  difference,  the  lower 
part  of  this  ward  wall  is  a  revetment,  retaining  the 
ground  along  the  west  and  north,  and  part  of  the 
south  and  east  fronts.  The  inequality  is  seen  at  the 
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gate-house,  the  passage  through  which  rises  one  foot 
in  ten  to  the  middle  of  the  ward  ;  and,  at  St.  Martin's 
staircase,  at  the  north-east  corner.  Where  the  palace 
stood,  from  Wakefield  to  Salt  tower,  the  levels  are 
nearly  equal.  This  ward  is  much  encumbered  with 
buildings,  some  of  the  age  of  Henry  VIIL,  some  later, 
while  others  have  been  lately  removed.  No  doubt  this 
ward  was  always  thus  occupied,  as  the  Tower  was  a 
dep6t  for  all  sorts  of  military  stores,  and  a  residence 
for  petty  officers  of  the  Court  and  garrison.  In  1213, 
King  John  ordered  to  be  salted  and  hung  up  "  bacones 
nostros  qui  sunt  apud  Turrim;"  and,  in  1224,  he  drew 
upon  the  Tower  for  thirty  dolia  of  wine  ;  so  that  pig- 
styes  and  wine-stores  formed  a  part  of  its  contents. 
Lead,  and  the  more  expensive  building-materials,  were 
also  kept  here. 

The  Church  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  mentioned  in 
the  reign  of  John,  and  rebuilt  in  the  late  Perpendi- 
cular period,  still  occupies  the  north-west  quarter  of 
the  ward.  In  the  south-east  quarter  stood  the  Royal 
Palace,  destroyed,  at  various  times,  by  James,  Crom- 
well, or  after  the  Eestoration.  The  keep  in  Norman 
castles  was  intended  rather  for  the  occasional  than 
the  regular  residence  of  the  lord,  whose  ordinary 
lodgings  were  more  conveniently  placed  in  the  inner 
ward.  This  was  so  at  Eochester,  in  1281,  at  Barn- 
borough,  Carlisle,  Porchester,  and  elsewhere.  Here 
the  palace  stood  between  the  Keep  and  the  ward  wall, 
and,  besides,  had  walls  of  its  own ;  one  crossing  from 
Wakefield  tower  to  the  Keep,  where  were  drum-towers 
and  a  gateway  known  as  Cold  Harbour,  and  another 
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called  the  Wardrobe  gallery,  crossing  from  Broad 
Arrow  tower  to  the  Keep,  and  having  upon  it  Ward- 
robe tower,  also  circular,  with  a  circular  turret.  The 
Queen's  gallery  extended  from  Salt  to  Lanthorn  tower, 
on  the  line  of  the  curtain,  and  the  great  hall  was 
connected  with  Wakefield  tower.  The  whole  space 
was  occupied  by  small  courts  and  gardens,  lodgings, 
and  offices  ;  and  the  buildings  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
seem  to  have  encroached  upon  the  outer  ward,  where 
were  two  posterns  for  the  service  of  the  palace.  These 
buildings,  after  the  manner  of  royal  houses,  were 
always  under  repair ;  and  seem  to  have  absorbed 
much  of  the  money  expended  on  the  Tower.  The 
mainguard-house  stands  on  the  site  of  Cold  Harbour, 
and  the  ordnance  office  on  that  of  the  Queen's  gallery 
and  great  hall.  Norman  masonry  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  the  foundations  of  the  latter  office.  In 
the  earlier  surveys,  the  palace  quarter  is  called  the 
"  Inner  Ward."  Cold  Harbour  was  probably  very  lofty  ; 
for,  in  1572,  complaint  was  made  that  Sir  Owen  Hopton, 
the  lieutenant,  allowed  his  prisoners  to  meet  and  walk 
on  the  "leads  of  Cold  Harbour;"  and,  on  the  29th 
December,  the  Earl  of  Southampton  staid  leaping  upon 
the  tower,  his  wife  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ditch. 

Of  the  twelve  mural  towers  of  this  ward  one  caps 
each  of  the  five  angles.  Two  were  intermediate  on 
the  south  face,  as  two  still  are  upon  the  east,  and  two 
upon  the  north,  one  on  each  side  of  the  salient.  The 
west,  or  shortest  face,  has  one  large  intermediate 
tower.  The  gate-house,  called  the  Bloody  tower, 
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stands  considerably  west  of  the  centre  'of  the  south 
front,  and  opposite  to  Traitor's  gate.  It  is  contiguous 
to  Wakefield  tower,  which  flanks  it  on  the  east,  and 
probably  determined  its  position  and  that  of  Traitor's 
gate. 

Commencing  with  Wakefield,  and  passing  west- 
wards, the  towers  are,  Bloody,  Bell,  Beauchamp, 
Devereux,  Flint,  Bowyer,  Brick,  St.  Martin's,  or 
Jewel,  Constables,  Broad-Arrow,  Salt,  and  Lanthorn 
tower,  now  destroyed. 

Wakefield  tower  deserves  very  close  attention,  its 
lower  story  being  next  to  the  keep  in  antiquity.  It  is 
also  known  as  the  Record  tower ;  records  having  been 


Bloody  and  Wakefield  Towers. — Basement. 

kept  there  from  an  early  period  until  a  short  time  ago. 
In  the  survey  of  Elizabeth  it  is  called  the  Hall  tower 
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from  its  proximity  to  the  royal  hall,  destroyed  during 
the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  in  plan  a  cylinder  of  50  ft.  diameter,  and  is 
about  50  ft.  high.  Its  projection  from  the  line  of  the 
south  curtain  is  about  22  ft.  Whether  it  was  origin- 
ally intended  to  cap  an  angle,  is  uncertain.  No  doubt 
the  curtains  from  Lanthorn  tower  on  the  east  and 
Cold  Harbour  on  the  north  abutted  upon  it  on  two 
faces,  and  were  coeval  with  it ;  but  it  is  unknown 
whether  the  third  curtain  from  the  west,  now  replaced 
by  the  Gatehouse,  was  of  the  same  date  ;  and,  in  fact, 
whether  the  original  design  included  the  present  inner 
ward. 

This  tower  has  two,  and  had  three  stages.  The 
basement,  the  floor  of  which  is  upon  the  ground-level, 
contains  an  octagon  chamber,  23  ft.  from  face  to  face, 
with  walls  13  ft.  6  in.  thick.  In  each  face  is  a  recess,  6  ft. 
broad,  having  a  semicircular  head,  the  edge  of  which 
has  a  double  chamfer  with  an  angular  recess  between. 
The  northern  and  the  three  southern  recesses  are  8  ft. 
deep,  and  have  a  flat  end  also  6  ft.  across,  so  that 
there  is  no  splay.  In  the  end  is  an  opening,  round- 
headed,  and  about  4  ft.  across,  which  contracts  rapidly 
to  a  loop-hole.  The  north-east  and  north-west  recesses 
are  7  ft.  and  6  ft.  deep,  and  are  blank,  without  loops. 
The  west  recess  is  only  2  ft.  6  in.  deep,  and  was  pro- 
bably closed  when  the  Bloody  tower  was  built.  The 
eastern  recess  is  the  present  entrance,  but  the  curtain 
must  have  abutted  on  this  side,  so  that  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  original  entrance  was  in  the  north- 
eastern recess.  The  chamber  is,  however,  so  dark, 
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and  the  recesses  so  obscured  and  encumbered  by 
stores  and  brick  walls,  that  it  is  difficult  to  examine 
them  minutely. 

The  chamber  is  10  ft.  high.  It  has  a  flat  timber 
covering,  which  if  not  original  is  very  old,  and  may 
well  represent  the  original.  Probably  it  dates  from 
the  rebuilding  of  the  upper  story,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  In  the  centre  of  the  chamber,  upon  a 
plain  stone  cheese-like  base,  is  set  up  an  oak  post,  1 8  in. 
square,  with  the  angles  taken  off.  Upon  this  rest  two 
beams,  11  in.  square,  at  right  angles,  crossing  the 
chamber  east  and  west  and  north  and  south.  Parallel 
to  the  former,  2  ft.  from  it  on  each  side,  are  two  other 
similar  beams  also  crossing  the  chamber.  There  are, 
therefore,  left  outside  these  beams,  and  divided  by  the 
north  and  south  beam,  four  quadrants,  and  these  are 
filled  up  each  with  five  beams,  also  11  in.  square, 
which  radiate  fan-like  towards  the  walls,  where  all 
seem  to  have  rested  upon  a  stone  ledge  or  wall  plate. 
The  radiating  beams  are  morticed  into  the  main 
beams.  These  timbers  have  rotted  at  the  wall  ends, 
and  to  support  them,  and  the  load  of  records  above 
them,  two  octagonal  frames  have  been  placed  beneath, 
one  close  to  the  wall,  and  one  half-way  between  the 
walls  and  the  central  post,  and  these  are  supported 
each  by  eight  props,  so  that  the  interior  of  the 
chamber  is  disfigured  by  a  regular  forest  of  seventeen 
posts. 

The  ordnance  office  abuts  upon  this  tower  on  the 
east,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  old  curtain.  In  the 
present  entrance,  and  applied  to  the  exterior  and 
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north-east  side  of  the  tower,  is  a  later  well-stair, 
6  ft.  6  in.  diameter,  which  ascends  to  the  first  floor  and 
the  battlements. 

This  upper  or  first  floor,  also  an  octagon  chamber, 
is  of  30  ft.  diameter,  and  has  a  recess  in  seven  of  its 
eight  faces.  Of  these  three  to  the  south,  and  that  to 
the  north-west,  terminate  in  modern  enlargements  of 
the  old  windows,  as  does  that  to  the  west,  of  which  the 
opening  is  skewed,  to  avoid  the  Bloody  tower.  In  the 


Palace  Entrance. 


Wakefleld  Tower. 


Oratory. 


north  face  is  a  fireplace,  probably  representing  an 
original  one.  The  north-east  recess  is  closed  at  4  ft. 
deep,  and  that  to  the  east  is  occupied  by  two  openings ; 
one,  the  present  door,  evidently  not  original ;  close 
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north  of  which,  beneath  a  drop  arch,  is  the  original 
entrance  from  the  palace,  5  ft.  5  in.  broad,  and  at 
2  ft.  6  in.  deep  reduced  to  4  ft.  broad,  where  it  forms  a 
lofty  doorway,  now  closed.  These  recesses  have  each 
a  drop  arch,  supported  by  a  plain  chamfered  rib. 

The  south-east  recess  has  been  fitted  up  as  an  ora- 
tory, and  its  sides  are  produced  inwards  by  two  walls, 
buttressed  in  tabernacle  work  at  their  west  ends,  and 
connected  above  by  a  plain  bold  drop  arch,  rather 
light,  and  flatter  than  the  rest.  This  no  doubt  is  the 
chapel  mentioned  in  1238.  It  is  possible  that  the 
recess  to  the  north-east  was  the  royal  door,  and  that 
the  narrow  eastern  opening  led  to  the  stair  and  to  the 
rampart  of  the  curtain. 

The  south  recess  also  differs  from  the  rest,  in  having 
within  it  a  second  rib,  of  3  ft.  opening,  as  though 
above  a  doorway,  and  the  opening  is  twisted  to  bring 
it  opposite  to  the  door  of  St.  Thomas's  tower,  between 
which  openings,  1 8  ft.  apart,  there  was  evidently  either 
a  cross  wall  or  a  light  bridge,  giving  a  short  cut  from 
the  palace  to  the  ramparts  of  the  water-gate. 

The  intention  was  to  vault  this  chamber,  and  in 
each  angle  is  a  semi-octagon  pier,  with  a  rude  base, 
and  without  a  cap.  The  total  height  of  the  ceiling, 
now  flat,  is  25  ft.,  so  that  the  vault  was  to  have  had  a 
high  pitch  with  eight  cells.  It  is  clear  that  this  never 
was  executed. 

A  line  of  blocked-up  arches  in  the  outer  wall  shows 
that  an  upper  story  was  contemplated,  and  probably 
constructed,  since  in  St.  Thomas's  tower  is  a  second  or 
upper  door,  evidently  intended  for  a  second  bridge,  or 
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passage  along  a  cross  rampart,  above  that  already 
mentioned. 

The  arch-rings  within,  and  the  whole  of  the  base- 
ment story  without,  of  this  tower,  are  of  finely-jointed 
ashlar,  and  it  appears  from  the  decay  of  some  of  the 
stones,  and  from  other  indications,  that  the  joints  were 
not  mere  face-work,  but  were  equally  fine  through  the 
whole  depth  of  each  outer  stone,  a  degree  of  precision 
unknown  now,  and  rare  at  any  age.  The  upper  story 
is  of  uncoursed  rubble.  It  has  been  pointed  and  stuck 
over  with  chips  of  flint,  but  the  acute  relieving  arches 
over  the  windows  are  seen,  both  of  the  first  and 
second  floor.  The  parapet  is  of  brick,  and  encrusts  an 
older  wall  of  stone. 

The  basement  of  Wakefield  tower  is  probably  late 
Norman,  perhaps  of  the  reign  of  Stephen,  or  Henry  II., 
although  this  is  no  doubt  early  for  masonry  so  finely 
jointed.  The  superstructure  is  early  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  perhaps  1220 — 30,  as  in  1238  mention  is 
made  of  the  chapel  in  the  new  tower  next  the  hall, 
and  towards  the  Thames.  The  records  of  the  realm 
were  lodged  in  the  New  Temple  as  late  as  20  Edw.  I., 
but  33  Edw.  I.  they  were  in  the  Tower,  no  doubt  the 
keep,  whence  "  extra  magnam  turrim,"  to  make  room 
for  King  John  of  France,  they  were  removed,  1360, 
probably  to  this  tower.  In  August  of  that  year  the 
clerk  of  the  works  was  to  repair  the  roof,  doors,  and 
windows  of  the  house  provided  for  the  records,  and 
this  is  repeated  next  year  for  the  tower  in  which  are 
the  Chancery  rolls. 

The   Bloody  tower  is  the  gatehouse  of  the  inner 
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ward.  It  stands  in  the  south  front,  west  of  the 
centre,  opposite  to  the  earlier  Traitor's  gate,  and  it 
abuts  against  the  also  earlier  Wakefield  tower.  The 
exterior  face  ranges  with  the  curtain.  Its  position 
was  no  doubt  determined  by  "that  of  Traitor's  gate, 
and  by  the  advantages  offered  by  the  flanking  defence 
of  Wakefield  tower  on  the  outside  and  Cold  Harbour 
wall  on  the  inside. 

It  is  rectangular  or  nearly  so  in  plan,  25  ft.  broad 
and  38  ft.  deep,  and  pierced  by  a  vaulted  passage,  the 
axis  of  which  has  a  twist  to  the  east.  It  is  of  three 
stages,  and  47  ft.  high  from  the  outer  gate  cill  to  the 
parapet,  which  is  modern,  and  of  brick. 

The  portal,  15  ft.  wide,  opens  under  a  low-browed 
drop  arch,  8  ft.  high  at  the  spring,  and  14  ft.  at  the 
crown  ;  3  ft.  6  in.  within  the  entrance  is  a  6  in.  port- 
cullis groove,  working  through  the  vault  in  a  chase 
2  ft.  6  in.  broad,  so  as  to  admit  a  heavy  wooden  frame. 
Then  follows  a  double  chamfered  gateway,  reducing 
the  passage  to  1 1  ft.  8  in.  Next  is  the  body  of  the 
gatehouse,  21  ft.  long  and  vaulted,  having  a  pair  of 
gates  at  each  end,  and  on  the  right  a  porter's  lodge. 
The  inner  pair  of  gates  are  succeeded  by  another 
chamfered  gateway  of  11  ft.  opening,  and  this  by  a 
second  portcullis,  with  a  chase  only  1  ft.  4  in.  broad, 
followed  by  the  inner  portal  of  15  ft.  opening.  The 
passage  rises  about  one  foot  in  ten,  and  this  rise, 
giving  a  great  advantage  to  the  defenders,  is  con- 
tinued to  opposite  the  White  tower,  where  it  ends  in 
a  short  flight  of  steps. 

The  vaulted  space  occupying  the  central  part  of  the 
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passage  is  about  22ft.  long  by  13ft.  broad,  and  is 
divided  into  two  not  quite  equal  bays.  The  vault 
springs  from  four  corner,  and  two  intermediate  cor- 
bels, representing  lions'  heads,  each  supporting  an 
octangular  bracket. 

Each  bay  is  divided  by  four  main  hip  ribs  into  four 
cells,  and  along  the  axis  of  each  cell  is  a  ridge  rib, 
longitudinal  and  transverse.  These  cells  are  subdi- 
vided each  by  a  secondary  rib,  springing  also  from  the 
six  corbels,  and,  with  the  ridge  rib,  dividing  each  cell 
into  four  compartments.  Thus,  besides  the  two  wall 
half-ribs,  from  each  intermediate  corbel  spring  seven 
ribs,  and  from  each  angle  corbel  three  ribs. 

There  are  no  regular  bosses,  but  at  each  point  of 
intersection  the  ribs  abut  upon  an  open  circle,  the 
centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  lion's  face,  dropped 
in  from  above.  There  are,  therefore,  three  main  and 
eight  smaller  circles,  besides  six  half-circles  at  the 
junction  of  the  ridge  and  wall-ribs.  The  ribs  and 
circles,  though  of  one  pattern,  are  of  two  sizes.  All 
have  been  clumsily  cobbled  with  Eoman  cement. 

The  porter  s  lodge,  on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance, 
is  a  vaulted  chamber  10ft.  square,  with  a  window  of 
two  lights,  no  doubt  replacing  a  loop  towards  the 
south  or  front.  A  door,  now  closed,  on  its  north  side, 
seems  to  have  led  in  the .  wall  to  the  upper  floors. 
About  4  ft.  of  this  lodge  is  excavated  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  of  Wakefield  tower. 

The  entrance-way,  on  passing  the  gate-house,  lies 
between  a  retaining  wall  on  the  left,  or  west,  and  the 
main  guard,  which  supersedes  Cold  Harbour  wall,  on 
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the  right.  A  modern  staircase,  no  doubt  representing 
an  old  one,  ascends  in  the  substance  of  the  west  wall, 
and  opens  on  the  parade  before  the  Constable's  house, 
and  here  also  is  a  door  entering  the  first-floor  of  the 
gate-house. 

This  is  a  Decorated,  or  Early  Perpendicular  door, 
leading  into  a  chamber  28  ft  by  18  ft.,  having  a  large 
double  light  window  in  the  west  wall  by  the  door,  and 
-in  the  east  wall  a  loop  towards  Cold  Harbour,  and  a 
passage  which,  through  a  Caernarvon-headed  door, 
leads  into  a  small  vaulted  and  ribbed  garderobe  on  the 
left,  and  onward  into  what  is  no  doubt  the  well-stair 
from  below,  now  closed ;  and  which  seems  to  have 
ascended  to  the  roof. 

This,  which  was  the  portcullis  chamber,  has  also 
windows  at  either  end  over  the  portals,  and  across  its 
south  end  a  low  four-centred  arch,  in  which  are  fas- 
tened two  sheaves  carrying  the  portcullis,  which  rises 
through  a  chase  in  the  floor,  and  is  lifted  by  a  rude 
long  wooden  windlass  worked  by  three  sets  of  capstan 
bars. 

The  northern  portcullis  was  lighter,  and  perhaps 
never  actually  inserted.  The  only  trace  of  its  work- 
ing arrangements  is  a  part  of  a  flat-topped  recess,  from 
which  it  might  have  been  suspended 

An  upper  floor,  reached  by  a  well-stair  cut  in  the 
wall  between  this  and  the  Wakefield  tower,  contains  a 
room  25  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  broad,  at  the  south  end  of 
which  is  walled  off  a  passage  26  ft.  long  by  4  ft. 
broad,  at  the  west  end  of  which  a  door,  now  walled 
up,  opened  upon  the  ramparts,  showing  that  this 
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curious  passage  made  a  part  of  the  rampart  walk, 
which  accounts  for  a  door  and  loop  which  opens  upon 
it  from  the  gatehouse  upper  floor.  The  well-stair  is 
continued  to  the  leads' of  the  tower,  10  ft.  above  the 
curtain. 

The  doors,  window,  and  portcullis  arch  in  the  first 
floor,  all  have  a  deep  bold  quarter-circle  hollow,  re- 
placing the  angle,  instead  of  the  usual  chamfer. 

This  gatehouse  is  generally  attributed  to  Edward  III., 
who  may  have  constructed  it  in  the  later  part  of  his 
reign  ;  or  it  may  be  the  work  of  Eichard  II.  The 
vaulting  and  portcullis-arch  appear  of  later  date  than 
the  walls,  but  the  whole  is  probably  of  the  transition 
period  between  Decorated  and  Perpendicular. 

In  the  survey  of  Henry  VIII.  this  is  called  the 
Garden  tower,  being  close  to  the  constable's  garden, 
now  the  parade.  In  the  survey  of  1597,  it  is  called 
by  its  present  name ;  and  popular  prejudice,  rather 
than  Tower  tradition,  has  attributed  that  name  to  the 
murder  of  the  sons  of  Edward  IV.,  idly  said  to  have 
been  perpetrated  here. 

As  Garden  tower,  this  building  was  a  well-known 
Tudor  prison.  From  hence  to  Bell  tower,  150  ft.,  the 
original  curtain  remains,  of  its  full  height  of  about 
40  ft.,  and  its  base  thickness  about  10  ft.  It  is,  how- 
ever, so  defaced  outside,  and  inside  so  encrusted  with 
houses  of  the  Tudor  period,  that  but  little  of  its  detail 
can  be  seen.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  there  is  no 
range  of  loop-holes  in  its  substance.  A  cell,  re- 
cently a  stable,  is  really  a  Tudor  brick  vault  built 
against  it. 
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Near  to  Bell  tower  is  an  original  mural  chamber, 
probably  a  garderobe,  lighted  by  a  recess  and  loop. 
This  recess  shows  the  original  wall,  about  7  ft.  thick ; 
and  an  interior  addition  of  3  ft.  more.  The  original 
recess  has  an  acute,  and  the  addition  a  drop  arch. 
The  one  may  be  Early  English,  and  the  other  of  Deco- 
rated date.  Above  this  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall 
is  seen  in  the  great  modern  window,  cut  through  it, 
in  the  Constable's  lodging. 

Bell  Tower  is  so  called  from  the  alarm  bell  once 
suspended  from  its  summit.  The  bell  now  discharges 
the  less  exciting  duty  of  summoning  the  garrison  to 


Bell  Tower.— Basement. 


St.  Peter's  church,  and  the  bell  turret  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  "  gazebo."     The  tower  caps  the  south-west 
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angle  of  the  ward,  and  stands  40  ft.  within  the  Byward 
gate,  which  it  commands.  It  is  in  plan  an  irregular 
octagon,  about  35  ft.  mean  diameter,  and  60  ft.  high, 
from  the  level  of  the  outer  ward.  Five  and  a-half  of 
its  sides  project  beyond  the  curtains.  Above,  the 
angles  are  rudely  rounded  off,  and  the  upper  20  ft.  is 
cylindrical,  and  may  be  an  early  addition.  The  two 
southern  faces  have  a  chamfered  plinth,  6  ft.  high. 
The  walls  have  been  stuck  over  with  chips  of  flint,  and 
the  parapet  is  a  brick  addition  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  basement  was  originally  of  fine  jointed  ashlar, 
almost  equal  to  Wakefield.  Five  cruciform  loops  mark 
the  line  of  the  interior  basement,  about  14  ft.  above 
the  exterior  ground. 

The  lower  10  ft.  of  this  tower  is  solid,  and  above 
this  are  two  stages.  The  basement,  now  a  cellar  and 
boot-hole,  is  of  irregular  plan,  and  may  be  called  a 
rectangle  with  inclined  ends.  The  walls  are  from 
9  ft.  to  13  ft.  thick,  and  contain  four  pointed  arched 

recesses  with  loops,  and 
a  mural  chamber,  also 
looped.  The  entrance 
passage  from  the  gorge 
is  bent  at  right  angles. 

This     chamber     is 
vaulted  and  ribbed,  its 
outer    end    terminating 
in    a     rude    pentagon, 
ECU  Tower.-First-floor.  traversed   by   five   hip- 

ribs,  of  plain  rectangular  section,  and  meeting  by  a 
high-pitched  arch,  in  a  central  boss.  This  boss  and 
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the  capitals  whence  spring  three  of  the  ribs,  are  of 
Early  English  character.  The  shafts  are  wanting. 

The  upper  chamber  is  rudely  circular,  and  about 
18  ft.  across.  The  walls  are  8  ft.  thick.  From  the 
well-stair,  which  commences  at  this  level,  a  short 
passage  opens  into  a  rectangular  lobby,  also  vaulted, 
4  ft.  by  5  ft.  6  in.,  from  which  a  door  leads  into  the 
chamber,  and  another  into  a  small  flag-roofed  mural 
gallery,  which  threads  the  south  wall  for  22  feet,  and 
has  two  loops,  one  raking  the  south  curtain,  the  other 
lighting  a  garderobe,  which  seems  to  have  another 
opening  direct  into  the  tower. 

The  main  chamber  was  lighted  by  four  loops,  of 
which  two  have  been  converted  into  windows,  and  two 
stopped  up.  These  recesses  are  of  irregular  breadth, 
with  high  drop  arches,  the  crowns  10  ft.  3  in.  from  the 
ground,  with  traces  of  a  broad  moulding  above  each. 
The  north  loop  rakes  the  west  curtain,  and  has  cup- 
boards right  and  left  under  flat  drop  arches  for  archer's 
tools.  Another  has  a  lateral  squint  towards  the  south, 
and  another,  with  a  hole  in  its  arch,  widened  by  the 
rubbing  of  the  old  bell-rope,  has  evidently  been  used 
as  a  doorway.  No  doubt  it  opened  upon  the  gate- 
house, now  removed,  which  crossed  the  outer  ward  at 
this  point,  close  north  of  the  Byward  gate.  This 
chamber  is  rudely  domed  in  with  overhanging  courses 
of  tile  stone  and  flat  rubble,  like  an  ancient  dovecote. 
No  doubt  a  proper  vault  was  intended.  To  the  spring 
of  the  dome  is  14  ft.,  to  its  crown  22  ft. 

It  was  in  this  chamber  that,  in  1830,  was  discovered 
an  inscription  commemorating  the  imprisonment  here, 
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20tli  June,  1565,  of 
Lady  Mary  Douglas, 
Countess  of  Lennox, 
for  the  marriage  of 
her  son,  Lord  Darn- 
ley,  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots. 

The  well-stair  as- 
cends from  this  floor 
to  the  battlements  ; 
and  at  its  foot  a 
narrow  door,  set  in  a 
square  recess,  opens 
upon  the  rampart 
wall  of  the  west  cur- 
tain, leading  to  the 
Beauchamp  tower. 
The  Bell  tower  has 
been  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  paper 
by  the  Kev.  Thomas 
Hugo,  read  in  Suffolk 
Street,  in  1858.  It 
may  safely  be  attri- 
buted to  the  reign 
of  John,  or  even  of 
Richard  I.,  that  is, 
to  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

The  Curtain,  from 
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Bell  to  Beauchamp  tower,  138  ft.  in  length,  37  ft. 
high  above  the  outer,  and  18  ft.  above  the  inner  ward, 
and  10  ft.  thick,  is  very  perfect,  but  still  much  en- 
crusted by  dwelling-houses.  The  exterior  of  this  wall 
shows  eleven  loops  about  12  ft.  from  the  ground, 
12  ft.  apart,  and  these  are  found  within  to  represent 
eleven  recesses  of  7  ft.  4  in.  opening,  with  drop 
arches  of  3  ft.  4  in.  rise,  so  that  the  curtain  was 
pierced  by  an  arcade  intended  for  the  defence  of  its 
base  against  the  outer  ward,  but  which  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  security  of  the  heavy  super- 
structure, had  the  most  ordinary  battering  engine 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  recess  next  to 
Beauchamp  tower  seems  to  have  been  walled  up  when 
that  tower  was  built.  At  the  base  of  the  parapet  was 
a  string-course,  now  much  mutilated.  The  rampart 
walk  remains  open,  bat  a  part  of  it  lies  between  the 
roofs  of  houses.  The  loops  are  of  one  pattern,  of 
about  four  inches  opening,  and  cruciform.  The  three 
upper  ends  are  square ;  the  lower  expands  into  a 
round  oillet. 

This  mural  arcade  is  very  singular.  Such  of  the 
recesses  as  are  accessible  are  found  to  be  lined  with 
brick,  and  can  scarcely,  in  their  present  form,  be 
earlier  than  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  or  Kichard  III., 
if  so  early.  In  fact  they  much  resemble  the  work  of 
Henry  VIII.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
openings  themselves  are  later  than  the  wall,  which 
they  so  seriously  weaken.  They  evidently  exist 
beyond  the  Beauchamp  to  the  Devereux  tower,  as  the 
loops  are  visible,  although  the  back  of  the  wall  is  so 
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shut  in  with  dwelling-houses  and  the  vaults  of  the 
church,  as  to  be  inaccessible.  Nothing  like  them  has 
been  detected  between  the  Bell  and  Bloody  tower,  or 
in  the  fragments  of  the  original  curtain  on  the  east 
side,  about  the  Broad  Arrow  tower.  In  the  short  low 
cross  curtains  connected  with  Salt  tower,  something 
like  these  recesses  may  be  seen,  and  apparently  of 
early  date. 

The  Beauchamp,  or  Cobham  tower,  stands  towards 
the  centre  of  the  west  wall,  into  which  it  has  been 
inserted,  either  as  an  addition,  or  more  probably  in 
place  of  an  earlier  tower.  Its  plan  is  a  semi-circle  of 
36ft.  exterior  diameter,  and  18ft.  projection  beyond 
the  curtain.  The  exterior  wall  is  8  ft.,  and  the  gorge 
wall  4  ft.  thick,  and  ranging  with  the  inner  face  of  the 
curtain. 

This  tower  is  of  three  stages,  not  vaulted,  the 
middle  being  at  the  rampart  level.  A  well-stair,  9  ft. 
diameter,  in  the  curtain,  close  south  of  the  tower, 
opens  from  the  inner  ward,  and  communicates  with 
each  floor,  the  curtain  ramparts,  and  the  battlements 
of  the  tower.  The  stair  is  looped  towards  the  field,  and 
its  passage  has  a  small  window  towards  the  inner  ward. 

The  middle  chamber  is  that  possessing  most  inte- 
rest, from  the  number  and  quality  of  the  memorials 
cut  upon  its  walls  by  its  distinguished  prisoners.  Its 
plan  is  rectangular,  with  a  western  bow  of  three  sides 
of  an  octagon.  In  the  gorge  wall  is  a  large  modern 
restored  window,  and  in  the  bow  two  loops  and  one 
central  window,  no  doubt  once  a  loop  towards  the 
field.  One  face  is  occupied  by  a  fire-place,  perhaps  of 
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modern  date.  Though  used  as  a  prison,  it  was 
evidently  constructed  for  defence  only,  as  a  place 
d'armes  upon  the  rampart.  Hence  the  rampart  walk  is 
continued  right  through  it,  and  from  the  passage  opens 
a  small  mural  chamber,  6  ft.  by  8  ft.,  with  a  loop  to  the 
field,  and  near  it  a  small  mural  garderobe,  5  ft.  by  4  ft. 
The  staircase  on  the  south,  and  these  chambers  on  the 
north,  occupy  the  two  square  turrets  which  flank  the 
Beauchamp  tower. 

Beauchamp  tower  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  and  the 
work  of  the  fourteenth  century,  probably  of  Edward 
III.  It  is  evidently  later  than  the  contiguous  curtain 
into  which  it  has  been  inserted.  Its  name  of  Beau- 
champ  is  probably  derived  from  Thomas  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  was  imprisoned  here  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  it  has  also  been  called 
"  Cobham,"  from  the  well-known  prisoner  of  that 
name,  who  was  lodged  here  in  consequence  of  Wyatt's 
conspiracy.  It  is  built  of  uncoursed  rubble,  much 
resembling  St.  Thomas's  and  Salt  tower,  and  very 
different  from  the  basements  of  Wakefield,  Bell,  and 
Martin  towers.  The  rubble  is  broken  into  vertical 
compartments  by  lines  of  ashlar,  of  single  stones,  set 
like  coign  stones,  though  on  a  plain  surface. 

The  curtain  from  Beauchamp  to  Devereux  tower  is 
148  ft.  in  length,  and  about  30  ft.  high  outside,  the 
rampart  being  level,  and  the  ground  rising.  It  is 
original,  and  about  10  ft.  thick,  except  where  it 
expands  to  14ft.  on  joining  the  Beauchamp  tower. 
The  cells  in  its  base  are  indicated  by  their  exterior 
loops.  Near  to  Devereux  tower  this  curtain  has  been 
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altered  and  renewed,  and  a  raised  platform,  covering 
the  church  vaults,  and  a  brick  chamber,  annexed  to 
the  tower,  have  been  built  against  it. 

Devereux  Tower  caps  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
ward.  In  plan  it  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  irre- 
o-ular  circle,  35  ft.  across  at  the  gorge,  and  of  about 
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Devereux  Tower. — Basement. 


30  ft.  projection.  It  is  of  two  stages  ;  the  lower  10  ft. 
or  12  ft.  being  solid.  A  well-stair  at  its  junction  with 
the  north  curtain  leads  downwards  from  the  church 
platform  to  the  basement,  and  to  a  vaulted  garderobe, 
7  ft.  1 0  in.  by  6  ft.  7  in.  with  two  exterior  loops,  and 
one  towards  the  inner  ward.  This  is  in  the  curtain. 

The  basement  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  a  sort  of 
polygon  of  four  very  unequal  sides,  with  a  curved 
outer  end.  It  is  vaulted,  and  its  outward  portion  has 
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three,  and  its  inward  four  hip-ribs,  plain,  chamfered, 
and  13  in.  broad,  springing  from  the  wall  without 
pier  or  corbel,  and  meeting  irregularly  in  mitred  joints 
at  the  crown.  The  wall  is  about  12  ft.  thick,  and  in 
two  of  the  sides  and  the  curved  end  are  three  round- 
headed  recesses  of  7  ft.  6  in.  opening,  intended  for 
loops,  but  now  fitted  with  windows.  The  ring-stones 
of  these  recesses  appear  original,  and  much  resemble 
those  in  Wakefield  tower. 

The  entrance-door  from  the  stairs  has  a  slightly 
drop  arch,  and  near  it  another  similar  but  larger  door, 
set  in  a  deep  recess,  opens  into  a  vault  about  22  ft.  by 
16  ft.,  looped  outwards.  This  vault  is  a  Tudor  case- 
mate of  brick,  but  half  of  it  is  in  the  old  curtain,  and 
probably  old,  though  lined.  As  the  door  is  certainly 
old,  this  may  have  been  an  original  mural  chamber,  or 
it  may  have  opened  on  the  "  terre-plein "  before  the 
church  vaults  were  built.  The  vaulting  of  the  tower 
is  chalk,  the  ribs  and  coigns  of  harder  material. 
Possibly  the  walls  and  recesses  of  this  tower  are  Late 
Norman,  of  the  age  of  the  Wakefield,  and  the  ribs  and 
vaulting  Early  English,  or  later  additions,  or,  which  is 
more  probable,  the  whole  is  of  one  date,  Kichard  L,  or 
John.  It  is  a  very  curious  structure.  Bayley  says 
that  courses  of  tiles  were  seen  in  the  masonry  like 
those  found  in  the  adjacent  city  wall,  of  the  fragments 
of  which  it  may  certainly  have  been  constructed.  If 
the  whitewash  were  removed,  and  the  exposed  masonry 
examined,  we  should  probably  learn  whether  the  base 
of  the  tower  be  a  part  of  the  ancient  enceinte  of  the 
fortress,  the  work  of  Henry  II.  or  his  son. 
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The  survey  of  1597  shows  two  circular  turrets  at  its 
junction  with  its  curtains,  and  calls  it  "Robyn  the 
DevylTs  Tower,"  or,  later,  "Develin  Tower."  Its 
present  appellation  is  derived  from  Robert,  Earl  of 
Essex,  confined  here  in  1601.  The  superstructure  is 
modern. 

Flint  Tower  was  taken  down  in  the  last  century, 
and  rebuilt  of  brick,  and  was  again  rebuilt  in  stone,  a 
few  years  ago.  In  its  present  form  it  is  a  rectangle, 
40  ft.  square,  having  a  slight  interior  and  bold  exterior 
projection,  and  its  outer  face  is  rounded.  The  sur- 
vey of  1597  shows  the  interior  projection  and  the 
usual  flanking  turrets,  but  the  whole  of  the  present 
tower  appears  new,  and  even  the  exterior  base  is  either 
new  or  has  been  cased.  In  the  curtain,  close  west,  is  a 
modern  staircase  in  the  wall. 

The  Curtain  from  Devereux  to  Flint  tower,  90  ft., 
though  capped  with  a  modern  parapet,  and  casemated 
within,  seems  in  substance  to  be  old  ;  as  does  the 
Curtain,  also  90  ft.,  from  Flint  to  Bowyer  tower. 

Bowyer  Tower  caps  the  salient  of  160  degrees 
which  breaks  the  north  front  of  this  ward.  It  is  in 
plan  a  half-round,  flat-sided,  of  45  ft.  diameter,  28  ft. 
projection  from  the  exterior  of  the  curtain,  and  ranging 
with  its  interior  face,  here  thickened  by  the  addition 
of  modern  casemates.  It  had  in  1597  one  circular 
turret  at  its  junction  with  its  east  curtain.  The 
basement  is  original,  and  only  altered  by  the  substi- 
tution of  windows  for  loops.  In  plan  it  is  rectan- 
gular, with  a  bow  of  three  faces,  in  each  a  recess  for 
a  loop,  the  walls  being  10  ft.  thick.  There  is  also  a 
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blank  recess  in  the  west  wall.  The  entrance  door  is 
in  the  south  side,  and  close  east  of  it,  is  a  smaller 
door,  communicating  with  a  chamber  in  the  east  wall. 
Above  the  entrance-door  is  a  trace  of  a  large  closed- 
up  arch  in  the  wall.  The  arches  are  all  drop-pointed. 
The  chamber  is  vaulted,  and  from  its  angles,  without 
piers  or  corbels,  spring  four  plain,  heavy,  chamfered 
hip-ribs,  which  meet,  without  boss  or  ornament,  in  the 
crown.  They  are  of  the  pattern  of  those  in  Devereux 
tower,  and  no  doubt  of  rather  Early  Decorated  date, 
and  probably  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

The  upper  floor  is  wholly  new,  as  is  the  whole  casing 
of  the  exterior. 

Bowyer  tower  was,  from  an  early  date,  the  residence 
and  probably  workshop  "of  the  royal  maker  of  bows. 
In  1223  Grillot  was  making  "balistas  corneas;"  and, 
for  his  encouragement,  he  had,  in  1224,  a  robe  for  his 
wife.  Soon  afterwards  the  Archbishop  of  York  had 
orders  to  send  up  Roger  Balistarius,  with  all  his  imple- 
ments, to  the  Tower,  paying  his  expenses.  Bayley  gives 
a  good  perspective  drawing  of  the  interior. 

From  Bowyer  to  Brick  tower,  62  ft.,  the  Curtain  is 
lined  with  modern  casemates,  but  seems  in  substance 
original,  though  capped  with  a  new  parapet,  and  cased 
at  its  exterior  base. 

Brick  Tower,  in  1532  Burbidge  tower,  was,  in  1597, 
shown  as  a  half-round,  with  a  circular  turret  upon  its 
eastern  flank,  in  the  base  of  which  was  a  mural  cham- 
ber, and  no  doubt  a  staircase.  It  appears  to  have 
been  recently  rebuilt  from  the  foundation,  and  is  now 
a  horse-shoe  tower,  of  44  ft.  diameter,  and  42  ft.  at  the 
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gorge,  applied  to  very  ignoble  purposes.  Its  projection 
from  the  curtain  is  36  ft. 

The  Curtain  from  hence  to  Martin's  tower,  65  ft., 
seems  to  have  been  rebuilt.  It  is  casemated,  and, 
close  to  the  latter  tower,  is  pierced  for  a  staircase  of 
twenty-seven  steps,  which  ascends  from  the  outer  to 
the  inner  ward,  and  shows  the  point  of  greatest 
difference  of  level  between  them. 

[St.  ]  Martin,  or  Jewel,  formerly  Brick  tower,  is  the 
residence  of  the  keeper  of  the  jewels.  It  caps  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  ward,  and  is  in  plan  an  irre- 
gular circle  40  ft.  diameter.  Its  base  for  12  ft.  or 
1 4  ft.,  seen  in  the  outer  ward,  is  solid ;  but,  unlike 
the  other  towers,  is  mere  rough  foundation  work,  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  covered  up.  Possibly  Brass 
mount,  a  bastion  of  the  outer  ward,  just  in  front 
of  this  tower,  was  a  small  mound  or  cavalier,  and 
extended  backwards  to  the  tower.  But,  however  this 
may  have  been,  the  outer  ward,  at  the  base  of  this 
tower,  was  certainly  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  higher  than  it  now  is. 

Above  the  foundation,  the  wall  of  the  tower,  some 
way  up  the  basement  floor,  is  of  fine  close-jointed 
ashlar,  like  that  of  Bell  tower.  Still  higher,  the  wall 
is  rubble,  with  vertical  lines  of  ashlar,  as  described  in 
Beauchamp  tower. 

The  interior  of  this  tower  is  so  disfigured  with  lath 
and  plaster  partitions,  and  linings  of  wood,  and  so 
cut  up  into  small  domestic  apartments,  that  little  or 
nothing  can  be  made  of  its  original  details,  which 
probably  remain  but  slightly  altered.  The  basement 
floor,  until  recently  the  Jewel-house,  and  now  a 
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kitchen,  is  circular,  or  nearly  so,  in  plan,  with  three 
loops  opening  beneath  pointed  arch  recesses.  This 
floor  has  plain  chamfered  ribs.  The  entrance  was  at 
the  gorge  ;  and  on  the  right,  or  south,  is  a  well-stair  ; 
and  on  the  left  traces  of  a  mural  chamber.  These 
no  doubt  occupied  the  two  circular  turrets  shown 
appended  to  this  tower  in  the  view  of  1597.  The  first 
floor  is  evidently  original,  though  still  more  obscured 
than  that  below.  This  tower  is  probably  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III. 

The  jewels  seem  to  have  been  moved  here  soon 
after  1641,  from  the  south  side  of  the  White  tower, 
then  used  as  a  powder-magazine,  which  it  was  feared 
might  be  endangered  by  the  adjacent  chimneys.  The 
present  Jewel-house  is  a  modern  brick  building,  48  ft. 
by  28  ft.,  built  close  south  of  this  tower,  and  in  the 
line  of  the  curtain,  which  seems  to  have  been  pulled 
down  to  make  place  for  it. 

The  Crown  jewels,  regalia,  and  the  public  trea- 
sures, were  originally  lodged  in  the  New  Temple. 
King  John,  however,  employed  the  Tower  as  a  trea- 
sury;  and  sent  4000  marks  thither  in  1212.  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester  was  his  treasurer  there  in 
1215.  In  1218,  when  De  Fawkenberg  was  treasurer, 
money  was  kept  both  here  and  at  the  Temple. 
37  Hen.  III.,  (1252-3),  the  Eoyal  jewels  and  treasure 
were  kept  at  both  places.  But,  in  that  year,  the 
regalia  were  sent,  sealed  up,  to  the  tower ;  and,  from 
this  reign,  the  Treasury  was  here.  Thus,  (14  Edw.  III.), 
certain  jewels  are  described  as  "  En  la  Blaunche  Tour 
deinz  la  tour  de  Londres."  And,  (18  Edw.  III.),  are 
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mentioned:  "Claves  interioris  cameras  juxta  aulam 
nigram  in  Turre  Lond8.  ubi  jocalia  Kegis  privata 
rcponuntur."  And,  (30  Edw.  III.),  we  hear  of  the 
"  Tresorie  deinz  la  haute  Toure  de  Londres."  Long 
afterwards  there  were,  perhaps,  two  strong  places  ;  for, 
(20  Jas.  I.),  occurs  :  "  His  Majesty's  secret  Jewell 
house  in  the  Tower." — [Kal.  of  the  Exch.  iii.,  197, 
208,  225,  424].  And  such  entries  are  numerous. 

It  was  in  1673,  while  the  regalia  were  in  Martin 
tower,  that  the  attempt  of  the  notorious  Colonel  Blood 
was  made  upon  them. 

Constable's  Tower  stands  102  ft.  south  of  Martin's 
tower.  It  seems  to  have  resembled  Broad  Arrow 
tower  in  pattern  and  dimensions  ;  but  it  has,  to  all 
appearance,  been  recently  rebuilt  from  the  founda- 
tions. It  is  now  a  half-round  tower  of  32  ft.  diameter, 
rising  a  story  above  the  curtain,  which  seems  also  to 
have  been  rebuilt.  It  bore  its  present  name  under 
Henry  VIII.,  and  was  a  prison  at  least  as  early  as 
1641.— [Harl.  MS.,  1326]. 

From  hence  to  Broad  Arrow  tower,  the  Curtain, 
102  ft.  in  length,  seems,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  old ; 
but  it  is  completely  locked  in,  on  both  faces,  by 
houses. 

Broad  Arrow  Tower,  though  obscured  by  modern 
buildings,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  altered. 
In  general  arrangement  it  resembles  Beauchamp  tower, 
but  has  only  two  stages,  and  is  much  smaller,  being 
26  ft.  diameter,  with  a  projection  on  the  curtain  of 
13  ft.  Its  inner  face  is  flush  with  the  curtain.  On 
each  flank  is  a  small  square  turret.  That  on  the 
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north  contains  a  steep  narrow  stair,  not  a  well,  entered 
below  by  a  Caernarvon  doorway.  That  on  the  south 
contains  a  small  chamber,  probably  a  garderobe.  The 
ground  floor  is  entered  from  the  gorge,  and  is  a  rude, 
half  round  chamber  with  three  loops  under  drop- 
pointed  arches. 

The  upper  chamber  seems  to  have  had  four  out- 
ward faces,  and  a  loop  in  each  ;  and  another  in  the 
gorge  wall.  The  mural  chamber,  6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  has  a 
lancet  vault  and  door,  and  a  loop  commanding  its 
curtain  southward.  A  passage  from  the  rampart 
traverses  this  upper  floor,  making  it  a  place  d'armes. 
The  stair  is  continued  to  the  battlements.  In  1532, 
this  was  "  The  tower  at  the  east  end  of  the  ward- 
robe," and  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  ward- 
robe gallery  abutted  on 


this  tower,  extending 
from  it  towards  the 
Keep. 

The  Curtain  from 
Broad  Arrow  to  Salt 
tower,  156  ft.,  is  so 
completely  locked  in  by 
high  buildings  on  each 
face,  that  its  rampart 
walk  serves  as  a  gutter 
between  the  two  lines 
of  roof.  It  is  evidently 
original,  about  30  ft.  high,  and  12  ft.  thick  at  the 
base.  It  does  not  appear  to  contain  any  cells  like 
those  in  the  west  curtain. 


Salt  Tower. — Basement. 
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Salt  Tower,  in  1532  Julius  Caesar's  tower,  caps  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  ward.  It  is  circular  in  plan, 
30  ft.  in  diameter,  and  62  ft.  high.  It  is  constructed 
of  uncoursed  rubble,  with  vertical  lines  of  ashlar, 
resembling  coigns,  as  in  Beauchamp  tower. 

The  ground  floor,  entered  from  the  inner  ward  be- 
tween the  two  curtains,  is  an  irregular  pentagon  with 
five  loops  beneath  drop-arched  recesses.  The  door 
opens  into  a  short  passage  at  the  north  end  of  the 
west  wall  under  a  segmental  arch,  against  which  abuts 
a  similar  but  half-arch  in  the  north  wall,  under  which 
a  small  door  with  a  drop-arch  leads  into  the  ascend- 
ing well-stair.  The  arch  rings  are  all  of  good  ashlar, 
but  the  room  is  not  vaulted. 

The  well-stair,  which  lies  between  the  tower  and  its 
north  curtain,  at  a  height  of  about  10  ft.  leads  by  a 
narrow  branch  to  a  niche  or  recess  in  the  curtain, 

having  a  drop-arch  reinforced 
by  a  plain  chamfered  rib. 
This  recess  is  open  in  the 
rear,  and  has  a  loop  raking 
the  outside  of  the  tower  and 
the  cross  wall  of  the  outer 
ward. 

The  stair   goes    on  to  the 
first    and    second    floor   and 

Salt  Tower.-First  floor.  ^^         rpj^    ^    fl^    ^    ft 

pentagon,  has  on  the  south  face  a  good  but  plain  Early 
Decorated  stone  chimney  hood,  with  scroll  moulding 
and  plain  corbels.  In  the  two  eastern  faces  are 
loops.  In  the  west  is  a  large  two-light  window,  a 
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modern  restoration,  and  close  to  it  a  lancet  opening, 
no  doubt  once  a  door  leading  to  the  south  curtain. 
The  staircase  door  enters  on  the  north  side,  and 
close  to  it  is  a  loop  pointing  north  along  the  face 
of  the  curtain.  From  this  floor  a  passage  leads 
along  the  curtain  towards  the  Broad  Arrow  tower ; 
from  it  opens  a  small  garderobe. 

There  is  a  third  stage,  and  above  it  the  battlements. 

Salt  tower  was  the  meeting  point  of  four  curtains. 
The  east  and  south  walls  of  the  inner  ward,  of  equal 
height  and  thickness,  and  two  walls  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions, of  which  one  ran  east,  and  traversed  the  east 
member  of  the  outer  ward,  and  one  ran  south  to  Well 
tower,  and  traversed  the  south  member.  Each  of 
these  had  a  gateway,  opening  into  the  space  between 
them,  and  leading  to  the  Iron  gate  postern.  Of  the 
five  loops  on  the  ground  floor  of  Salt  tower,  two 
opened  north-eastward  upon  the  outer  ward,  two 
south-westward  upon  that  ward  towards  Cradle  tower, 
and  one  south-eastwards  towards  Galleyman  tower 
and  the  postern. 

Salt  tower  has  undergone  recent  and  complete 
restoration.  Its  original  features,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  preserved. 

A  section  of  the  Curtain  between  Salt  and  Lanthorn 
tower  seen  against  the  wall  of  the  former,  shows  it  to 
have  been  10  ft.  thick  and  about  20  ft.  high,  but  the 
rest  of  it  was  probably  removed  before  1532  to  make 
way  for  the  queen's  gallery.  This  curtain  terminated 
in  the  Lanthorn  tower. 

The  Lanthorn  Tower  has  been  long  since  pulled 
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down,  and  its  place  is  now  occupied  by  the  modern 
Ordnance  office.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  palace,  and 
contained  the  king's  bedchamber  and  private  closet. 
It  was  circular,  and  probably  originally  of  the  age, 
size,  and  fashion  of  Wakefield  tower.  As  in  1532  it 
was  called  the  New  tower,  it  may  have  been  rebuilt  in 
that  or  the  preceding  century.  It  was  injured  by  fire 
in  1788  and  pulled  down,  with  a  contiguous  gateway 
which  traversed  the  outer  ward  at  this  point. 

Lanthorn  tower  is  stated  in  the  survey  of  1532  to 
have  been  106  ft.  distant  from  Wakefield  tower.  The 
actual  distance  occupied  by  Lanthorn  tower  and  its 
curtains,  that  is  from  Salt  to  Wakefield  tower,  was 
343  ft. 

The  OUTER  WARD  is  a  strip  of  from  20  ft.  to  110  ft. 
in  breadth,  which  completely  surrounds  the  inner  ward, 
and  is  itself  contained  within  the  ditch,  of  which  its 
wall  forms  the  scarp.  This  wall,  though  generally,  is 
not  strictly,  parallel  to  the  inner  curtain.  Like  it,  its 
east  and  west  faces  are  straight,  and  the  north  face 
has  a  salient  angle  near  its  centre.  The  river  front  is 
also  bent,  though  slightly. 

On  the  south  side  this  ward  varies  in  breadth  from 
20  ft.  to  80  ft. ;  on  the  east  from  60  ft.  to  90  ft. ;  on 
the  west  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  ;  and  on  the  north,  the 
salient  of  which  is  rather  bolder  than  that  behind  it, 
and  a  little  nearer  to  the  east  end,  the  breadth  ranges 
from  90  ft.  to  110  ft.  The  lengths  of  the  faces  upon 
the  ditch  in  the  same  order  are,  750  ft.,  580  ft, 
460  ft.,  and  620  ft,  being  a  girth  of  800  yards. 

The  wall  has  been  so  altered  and  strengthened  by 
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modern  casemates,  and  so  .encrusted  by  buildings,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  its  original  dimensions.  The 
height  varies  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  inside,  and  is  about 
12  ft.  more  to  the  bottom  of  the  present  ditch.  The 
usual  thickness  is  about  6  ft.  On  the  river  front  the 
wall  was  only  10  ft.  high,  and  apparently  only  of 
moderate  thickness. 

The  north-east  and  north-west  angles  are  capped  by 
drum  bastions,  parts  of  circles  of  about  80  ft.  diameter- 
They  are  called  Brass  Mount  and  Legge's  Mount,  pro- 
bably from  cavaliers  once  upon  them.  Legge's  Mount 
has  the  lesser  projection,  and  seems  to  be  solid.  The  lower 
part  of  its  exterior  wall  looks  as  old  as  the  adjacent 
curtains,  but  the  upper  part  is  new,  and  contains  a 
casemate  pierced  for  six  guns.  Brass  Mount,  that 
towards  Little  Tower  Hill,  is  pierced  by  a  well-stair 
from  above  and  a  cross  gallery  below.  This  leads 
from  a  door  in  the  gorge  to  the  middle  of  a  circular 
gallery,  vaulted  in  brick,  which  envelops  the  bastion 
and  has  numerous  loops  for  musketry,  and  others 
altered  to  suit  small  cannon.  This  gallery  is  probably 
an  addition  of  the  Tudor  period,  excavated  within  the 
old  retaining  walls.  The  salient  between  these  two 
mounts  has  recently  been  capped  by  the  North 
Bastion,  an  additional  and  perfectly  new  work,  being 
two-thirds  of  a  circle  of  about  60  ft.  diameter,  with 
flattened  sides,  and  containing  three  tiers  of  case- 
mates, each  pierced  for  five  guns. 

The  only  regular  towers  of  the  outer  ward  are  upon 
the  south  front,  where  the  ditch  is  narrow  and  the 
palace  buildings  were  most  exposed.  These  are  five, 
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Develin,    Well,  Cradle,    St.  Thomas's,    and   Byward 
Tower. 

Develin  Tower,  in  4  Richard  II.  "  Galighmaies 
Tower,"  when  no  cart  or  dray  was  to  come  before  it 
into  St.  .Katherine's  unless  the  brethren  pay  a  fine 
to  the  constable,  was,  in  1549,  Galleyman,  and  in 
1641  Iron-gate  tower.  It  is  now  a  powder  magazine, 
and  is  of  course  lined  with  wood,  without  windows, 
and  not  to  be  entered  with  a  light.  These  conditions 
are  not  favourable  to  the  study  of  its  interior.  It  is 
a  long  rectangular  tower,  18  ft.  by  32  ft,  and  built 
wholly  in  the  ditch,  one  end  being  applied  to  the  face 
of  the  curtain,  so  that  it  projects  like  a  buttress  from 
the  south  end  of  the  east  curtain,  while  its  south  side 
is  a  prolongation  of  the  river  front.  The  exterior  has 
been  partially  cased,  but  it  is  evidently  old,  and  in 
substance  as  originally  built.  Its  basement  is  solid, 
but  about  10  ft.  above  the  ditch  is  a  line  of  loops  on 
the  north  and  south,  or  two  longer  faces.  There  has 
been  an  upper  story,  the  walls  of  which  remain,  but 
seem  later  than  the  lower.  At  this  level,  in  the  east 
face,  is  the  outline  of  a  door,  which,  if  a  postern, 
opened  20  ft.  above  the  ditch.  The  view  of  1597 
shows  a  double  wall,  probably  an  embattled  dam 
serving  as  a  bridge,  extending  from  this  tower  across 
the  ditch,  and  crowned  on  the  counterscarp  by  a 
small  work,  called  the  "  Iron  Gate/'  If  this  drawing 
be  correct,  the  roadway  was  through  the  basement 
chamber,  and  the  upper  floor  led  to  the  rampart  of 
the  wall.  This  gate  led  into  the  precinct  of  St. 
Katherine's.  The  tower  is  probably  the  work  of 
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Henry  III.,  and  connected  with  an  original  dam  for 
keeping  up  the  water  of  the  ditch.  Forty  feet  west 
of  Develin  is  Well  tower. 

Well  Tower,  also  rectangular,  forms  a  part  of  the 
curtain,  and  has  a  projection  into  the  ditch  10  ft.  by 
16  ft.  wide.  Its  basement,  below  the  present  level  of 
the  inner  ward,  and  scarcely  above  the  water  level  of 
the  ditch,  contains  a  chamber,  14  ft.  by  10  ft.,  vaulted 
at  a  high  pitch  in  two  unequal  bays,  the  north  the 
larger,  parted  by  a  transverse  rib.  Each  bay  is 
vaulted  in  four  cells,  with 
four  hip-ribs  meeting  in  a 
plain  mitred  joint.  There 
is  a  half  or  wall  rib  in  the 
gable  of  each  cell.  The  ribs 
are  7-J  in.  broad  by  6f  in. 
deep,  with  a  plain  cham- 
fer, and  spring  from  four 
corner  and  two  intermediate 
circular  bell  corbels,  the 
tops  of  which  are  3  ft. 
4  in.  from  .the  floor.  The 
height  of  the  chamber  is 
1 1  ft.  6  in.  There  are  four  ?. 


30  n 


loops,  one  pointing  northwards  into  the  ward,  and  the 
rest  opening  towards  the  ditch.  All  are  under  drop- 
arches.  In  the  west  side  is  a  door  of  3  ft.  opening 
in  a  drop-arched  recess,  which  may  have  led  into  a 
mural  cell  in  the  curtain,  or  have  been  an  entrance 
from  the  ward.  On  the  east  side  a  rectangular  ap- 
pendage, entered  by  a  square-headed  door,  contains  a 
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well-stair  of  6  ft.  3  in.  diameter,  looped  upon  the 
inner  face  of  the  curtain  and  the  ditch.  This  stair 
leads  to  an  upper  room  on  the  rampart  level,  not 
vaulted,  15  ft.  by  10  ft.,  looped  to  the  field  and  upon 
the  face  of  the  west  curtain.  In  its  north  wall  an 
original  door,  2  ft.  3  in.  wide,  opens  on  the  rampart. 
The  second  floor  is  modern.  Well  tower  is  a  good 
example  of  the  Early  English  style. 

Well  tower  stands  due  south  of  Salt  tower,  and  a 
short  curtain,  with  a  gateway,  connected  them.  Part 
of  it  remains,  12  ft.  high  and  6  ft.  thick,  pierced  with 
loops  at  the  ground  level,  and  embattled  against  an 
attack  on  the  east.  This  'rampart  was  reached  from 
Well  tower,  and  did  not  communicate  with  Salt  tower. 
A  similar  cross  curtain  connected  Salt  tower  with  the 
outer  ward  wall  westward.  This  also  wTas  looped,  had 
a  central  gate,  and  was  embattled  for  defence  from  a 
south  attack.  These  two  curtains  thus  enclosed  the 
approach  to  the  Iron-gate  postern,  and  prevented 
either  part  of  the  outer  ward  from  being  entered  by 


Cradle  Tower. — Basement. 


surprise.     These  arrangements  are  evidently  as  early 
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as  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  and  are  shown  in  the  view 
of  1597. 

Cradle  Tower  comes  next  west,  at  118  ft.  distant. 
It  stands  on  the  outer  wall,  and  projects  9  ft.  into  the 
ditch,  with  a  breadth  of  1 6  ft.  It  is  a  gatehouse,  and 
though  of  small  dimension,  very  complete  in  its 
design,  and  of  excellent  construction.  It  stood  nearly 
in  front  of  the  bye-gate  of  the  royal  quarter,  and 
allowed  a  direct  passage  from  thence  to  the  quay. 

It  is  in  plan  T-shaped,  the  portal  running  through 
the  main  limb,  which  projects  into 
the  ditch,  and  the  lateral  wings, 
each  containing  a  lodge,  forming 
a  gorge  or  main  front  of  26  ft. 
width,  and  flanked  by  two  dia- 
gonal buttresses,  which  cap  the 
angles  and  project  into  the  ward. 
Between  these  is  the  doorway,  and 
on  either  side  of  it  a  small  lancet 
window,  cinquef oil-headed.  One  of 
these  windows  is  quite  unaltered.  cradle 

The  doorway  is  7  ft.  2  in.  broad,  with  a  drop  arch 
and  light  chamfer  moulding.  Two  feet  in  is  a  port- 
cullis groove,  succeeded  by  a  doorway  of  5  ft.  opening, 
of  which  the  valves  move  inwards.  The  wall  is 
4ft.  7  in.  thick. 

The  passage  is  a  chamber  of  two  squares  7  ft.  broad, 
and  12  ft.  6  in.  high.  It  is  vaulted  in  two  equal  bays, 
parted  by  a  transverse  rib.  Each  bay  has  four  hip- 
ribs,  and  a  straight  rib  takes  the  crown  line  of  each 
vaulting  cell,  so  that  eight  ribs  meet  in  the  centre  of 
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each  bay,  the  point  of  junction  being  a  hollow  circle. 
There  is  besides  a  wall-rib  in  each  gable.  The  rib 
parting  the  two  bays,  and  the  longitudinal  rib,  have 
a  plain  mitred  junction.  The  rib  and  circle-mouldings 
are  the  same.  They  are  light  and  bold,  5  in.  broad 
and  7  in.  deep.  The  base  of  the  rib  has  a  hollow 
chamfer,  and  its  apex  is  an  ogee.  The  ribs  spring 
from  four  corner  and  two  intermediate  corbels,  the 
tops  of  which  are  7ft.  from  the  ground.  These  are 
octagonal  and  embattled.  The  bracket  below  is  much 
defaced. 

The  doorway  in  the  south  end,  of  4  ft.  6  in.  opening, 
had  gates  opening  inwards,  and  outside  them  is  a 
second  portcullis  groove,  now,  with  the  exterior  of  the 
gate,  walled  up. 

The  lodges  open  from  the  central  passage  close  to 
the  ward  entrance,  by  doors,  2  ft.  10  in.  wide,  one  of 
which  has  the  remains  of  the  cusps  of  a  cinquefoil  in 
the  head.  They  are  12  ft.  broad  by  8ft.  9  in.  long 
and  12ft.  high,  having  the  small  windows  already 
noticed  towards  the  ward.  They  are  hip-vaulted  in 
chalk,  with  four  cells,  having  four  ribs  7  in.  broad  by 
7  in.  deep,  springing  from  corbels,  now  knocked  off, 
but  the  tops  of  which  were  7  ft.  above  the  floor.  There 
are  no  wall  ribs.  The  portal  arches  of  the  main 
passage  are  drop  in  recesses,  of  which  one  is  so  low  as 
to  be  nearly,  and  the  other  is  quite  segmental.  The 
vault-arches  are  equilateral,  or  nearly  so. 

On  either  side  of  the  part  of  this  tower  that  projects 
into  the  ditch,  on  the  outside,  is  a  recess,  on  the  west 
face  4  ft.  6  in.,  and  on  the  east  face  3  ft.  broad,  and 
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1  ft.  4  in.  deep.  Possibly  these  were  the  shoots  of 
garderobes  from  the  upper  floor  and  battlements, 
now  removed.  On  the  west  side,  at  the  old  water 
level,  are  indications  of  an  arched  drain,  now 
covered  up. 

In  the  curtain,  close  west  of  this  tower,  are  traces 
of  a  well-stair,  which  probably  led  from  the  west  lodge 
to  the  roof. 

The  superstructure  of  Cradle  tower  is  said  to  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  palace  quarter,  and  the  view  of 
1597  show's  it  as  a  water-gate,  with  a  square  turret  on 
its  west  flank,  where  was  the  supposed  staircase.  It 
shows  also,  west  of  this,  a  considerable  tower  extending 
across  the  ward,  here  very  narrow,  to  the  Lanthorn 
tower,  and  which  no  doubt  contained  the  Lanthorn 
gate. 

The  details  of  this  tower  are  rather  Decorated  than 
Early  English  ;  and  if,  as  is  historically  probable,  it  be 
the  work  of  Henry  III.,  it  must  be  late  in  his  reign, 
and  was  perhaps  completed  by  his  son.  Owing  to  the 
cumbrous  character  of  the  sluices  and  gates  of  St. 
Thomas's  tower,  state  prisoners  were  sometimes 
admitted  by  this  gate,  then  fitted  with  a  draw-bridge. 

St.  Thomas's  Tower,  better  known  from  its  ancient 
function  as  Traitors'  gate,  is  the  water-gate  of  the 
Tower,  and  also  contained  and  commanded  the  com- 
munication between  the  Thames  and  the  main  ditch. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  barbican,  and  a  very  singular  one, 
placed  astride  upon  the  ditch,  here  40  ft.  broad,  and 
perforated  by  a  passage  leading  from  the  river.  It 
stands  considerably  west  of  the  south  front,  being  in 
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advance  of  the  Bloody  tower  30  ft.,  the  breadth,  at 
this  point,  of  the  outer  ward. 

The  quay,  in  front  of  this  tower,  is  traversed  by  a 
channel,  28  ft.  broad  and  13  ft.  6  in.  deep,  partly 
arched  over  and  newly  lined  with  granite,  which 
opens  from  the  Thames,  through  an  archway  21  ft. 


Traitors'  Gate. 


St.  Thomas's  Tower. — Basement. 


broad,  into  a  rectangular  basin  or  pool,  66  ft.  by  40ft., 
and  18  ft.  deep,  lined  and  paved  with  stone,  and 
containing,  when  the  gates  are  opened,  about  8  ft.  of 
water  at  high  water.  A  flight  of  steps  from  the  water, 
on  the  inner  or  north  side  of  this  basin,  landed  the 
prisoner  within  30  ft.  of  the  gateway  of  the  inner  ward. 
The  tower  proper  is  placed  above  the  outer  18  ft.  of 
this  basin,  but  its  side  walls  are  prolonged  backwards, 
so  that  both  the  front  and  sides  of  the  basin  are  pro- 
tected. The  south  wall,  9  ft.  thick,  is  pierced  below  by 
a  low-browed  water  portal,  already  mentioned,  beneath 
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a  drop  arch,  ribbed  and  chamfered.   Between  the  ribs 


is 


a  groove,  6  in.  broad,  for  an  iron  sluice  or  portcullis. 
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worked  in  the  building  above ;  and  in  the  jambs  are 
two  holes,  6  in.  diameter,  lined  with  iron,  for  the 
passage  of  a  chain.  Within  this,  on  the  inner  face 
of  the  portal,  were  folding  gates  opening  inwards. 

Seventeen  feet  within  this  outer  wall  the  basin  is 
crossed  by  an  arch,  supporting  a  light  wall  of  brick  and 
timber,  which  was  the  rear  wall  of  the  tower. .  This 
arch  is  a  very  remarkable  piece  of  construction.  It 
springs  from  two  half-octagonal  piers,  and  is  seg- 
mental,  of  61  ft.  span  and  15^  ft.  rise.  The  voussoirs 
form  two  ribs,  and  the  inner  one  is  composed  of 
75  stones,  united  by  a  simple  joggle  or  rebate. 

The  rectangular  tower, 

St.  Thomas's  Tower.  i  •    i       j  i  •  f 

which  thus  rises  irorn 
the  walls  of  the  outer 
half  of  the  basin,  is 
86  ft.  east  and  west  by 
18  ft.  north  and  south, 
and  capped  at  its  two 

Detail  of  Ring  Stones. 

Ihames-ward  angles  by 

light  cylindrical  turrets,  three-quarters  engaged,  and 
rising  above  the  parapet  of  the  tower.  The  side  walls, 
prolonged  backwards  an  additional  30  ft.,  terminate  in 
two  square  turrets,  which  occupy  the  northern  angles, 
and  also  rise  above  the  battlements. 

Two  doors  in  the  north  faces  of  these  turrets,  on  the 
ground,  level,  open  into  a  mural  gallery  in  each  wall, 
looped  on  one  face  towards  the  ditch  and  on  the  other 
towards  the  basin.  These  galleries  communicate  with 
the  southern  turrets,  and  are  continued  within  the 
south  wall,  having  each  two  loops  towards  the  Thames 
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and  two  towards  the  basin.  They  do  not  meet,  being 
stopped  by  the  jambs  of  the  sluice-gate.  They  were 
also  used  to  receive  the  slack  of  the  chain  when 
drawn  up. 

The  floor  of  the  tower,  which  is  above  the  level  of 
these  galleries,  contained  the  machinery  for  lifting  the 
sluice,  which  must  have  been  heavy.  The  walls  of 
this  floor  are  also  pierced  with  loops,  and  contain  two 
garderobes.  In  the  river-front  are  two  Early-Decorated 
windows,  of  two  lights  each.  The  two  upper  chambers 
in  the  south  turrets  open  into  this  floor,  which  is 
reached  by  a  winding  stair  in  the  north-east  turret, 
and  by  an  exterior  stone  stair  in  the  north-west 
turret. 

The  four  chambers  in  the  two  cylindrical  turrets  are 
of  excellent  design  and  delicate  workmanship,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  plate  in  the  "  Vetusta  Monumental 
They  are  in  plan  octagons, 
having  slender  columns, 
with  high  bases  and  bell 
caps,  all  cylindrical,  and 
slightly  engaged,  in  each 
angle,  from  each  of  which 
springs  a  light  chamfered 
rib,  meeting  in  a  plain  ?j-\ 
joint  at  the  centre.  There 
are  thus  eight  cells,  each  with  a  lancet-gable,  supported 
by  two  half-ribs.  Three  of  the  faces  have  windows 
or  loops,  and  another  is  occupied  by  the  door.  In 
the  lower  rooms  the  loops  have  chamfered  recesses 
beneath  drop  arches.  In  the  upper,  the  loops  are  larger, 
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but  still  square-headed,  and  their  recesses  have  an 
arch-rib  with  a  hollow  chamfer.  The  south-east  upper 
chamber  was  an  oratory.  The  window-sills  on  each 
side  the  east  windows  are  Purbeck  slabs,  hollowed 
into  bowls — on  the  south  for  a  piscina,  on  the  north 
for  holy  water.  Both  slabs  projected,  and  have  been 
broken  off  when  the  walls  were  wainscoted. 

There  is  a  second  floor,  reached  by  a  well-stair  in  the 
square  turrets,  which  ascend  further  to  the  roof,  but  it 
contains  nothing  of  interest.  The  well-stair  in  the  north- 
east turret  leads  to  a  door  that  opens  on  the  north  face, 
20  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  which  opened  outwards, 
and  was  barred  on  the  outside,  The  meaning  of  this 
is  only  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  a  bridge,  or 
perhaps  an  embattled  cross-wall,  connected  this  door 
with  the  corresponding  opening  in  Wakefield  tower, 
18  ft.  distant.  By  this  means  a  person  leaving  St. 
Thomas's  tower,  and  barring  the  door  behind  him, 
would  reach  Wakefield  tower,  and  therefore  the  palace, 
and  cut  off  pursuit.  In  the  second  floor  of  St.  Thomas's 
tower  is  another  door,  above  and  similar  to  the  first, 
which  in  like  manner  communicated  with  the  top  floor 
of  Wakefield  tower ;  so  that  either  there  were  two 
draw-bridges,  or  a  wall  pierced  by  a  mural  gallery  at 
20  ft.  high,  and  with  a  rampart-walk  at  its  summit. 

St.  Thomas's  tower  was,  until  lately,  occupied  by  a 
water-engine,  to  the  great  injury  of  its  walls.  The 
upper  rooms  were  cut  up  into  lodgings  by  means  of 
wainscot  and  lath-and-plaster.  All  has  lately  been 
cleared  out,  and  the  tower  restored  in  good  taste. 

St.  Thomas's  tower  is  attributed,  and  no  doubt  justly, 
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to  Henry  III. ;  but  although  the  octagon  chambers  have 
an  Early-English  aspect,  the  grand  arch,  the  staircase- 
doors,  and  the  windows  towards  the  river  are  decidedly 
Decorated,  though  probably  early  in  that  style.  If, 
therefore,  this  tower  be  of  one  date,  it  must  be  very 
late  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  but  more  probably  it  was 
completed  and  the  grand  arch  turned  in  that  of  his 
son.  The  material  is  a  ragstone  laid  in  uncoursed 
rubble  masonry,  like  Beauchamp  and  Salt  towers,  with 
ashlar  dressings.  The  pool  below  was  extensively 
repaired  by  Henry  VIII.  There  is  some  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  was  the  tower  that  fell  twice  while 
being  built. 

The  curtain  along  this  front  is  original,  though  capped 
and  patched  in  modern  times.  It  seems  to  have  been 
about  20  ft.  high  above  the  water,  and  from  12  to  14 
on  the  inner  side.  In  parts  it  was  12  ft.  thick ;  but 
the  addition  of  brick  casemates  in  Tudor  times,  to 
enable  the  ramparts  to  carry  cannon,  prevents  an 
accurate  examination.  It  is  no  doubt  the  work  of 
Henry  III.  From  St.  Thomas's  to  Byward  tower  is 
160  ft. 

BYWAKD  tower  is  the  great  gate-house  of  the  outer 
ward,  and  is  placed  upon  the  scarp  of  the  west  ditch, 
at  its  junction  with  the  south  ditch.  It  is  in  plan 
rectangular,  50  ft.  broad  by  24  ft.  deep,  and  its  two 
outward  angles  are  capped  by  drum  towers,  23  ft. 
diameter,  one  quarter  engaged,  which  rise  out  of  the 
moat.  Between  them  is  a  curtain  of  1 4  ft.,  pierced  by 
the  main  entrance.  The  towers,  below  the  roadway, 
are  solid ;  above  it  they  are  of  three  stages,  and  49  ft. 
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high  to  the  crest  of  the  parapet,  which,  with  most  of 
the  casing,  is  modern. 

The  portal  opens  from  the  bridge  by  a  low  drop 
arch,  12ft.  broad  and  12  ft.  high,  reduced  by  two  deep 
chamfers  to  10  ft.  opening,  followed  by  a  broad  jamb, 
in  which  are  loop  openings  from  the  lodges.  This  is 
succeeded  by  a  6 -in.  portcullis  groove,  with  a  chase  of 
1 6  in.  in  the  vault,  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  a  heavy 
wooden  grate.  Then  follows  a  heavy  rib,  pierced  with 
three  round  holes,  which  slightly  converge,  and  are 
thought  by  Mr.  Parker  to  have  been  for  the  pouring 


Byward  Tower  and  Postern. 

down  of  water,  supposing  the  gates  to  be  assailed  with 
fire ;  and  behind  is  a  rebate  with  hinges  for  the  valves 
of  a  door,  opening  inwards.  The  middle  portion  of  the 
portal,  which  begins  here,  has  a  flat  timber  roof, 
18  ft.  high.  In  it  is  a  second  portcullis  groove,  and 
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the  doors  of  the  warders'  lodges.  Finally  is  the  inner 
archway,  without  jambs,  but  with  a  bold  triple  rib 
forming  the  arch. 

The  south  lodge  door  enters  a  lobby,  8  ft.  by  4  ft, 
vaulted  in  chalk,  with  a  southern  loop  raking  the 
postern.  A  Pointed  door  on  the  left  or  east  opens  into 
a  garderobe,  with  a  loop  to  the  east,  now  closed. 
Opposite,  a  short  passage,  also  vaulted,  and  with  a  cross 
rib,  leads  into  the  south  or  warders'  lodge. 

This  is  an  octagon,  15  ft.  9  in.  from  face  to  face. 
In  each  angle  is  a  slender  octagonal  pier,  engaged  on  a 
face  and  two  half-faces,  with  a  sort  of  bell  cap  and 
stilted  base,  both  octagonal.  From  each  pier  spring  a 
main  rib  and  two  half-ribs.  The  former  meet  in  the 
centre  in  a  plain  joint ;  the  latter  form  lancet  arches  at 
the  gable  of  each  cell.  All  are  narrow  and  plainly 
chamfered.  Of  the  eight  vaulting  cells  the  ridge  lines 
are  horizontal,  and  have  no  ribs.  The  ribs  and  piers 
are  of  freestone,  the  vaults  of  chalk.  From  the  floor  to 
the  pier  caps  is  6  ft.  1 1  in.  The  total  height  is  1 7  ft. 

In  each  of  the  faces  is  a  recess.  That  on  the  north- 
east is  the  entrance.  The  south-east  is  occupied  by  a 
fireplace,  no  doubt  representing  an  original  one.  The 
other  six  are  looped. 

The  north  lodge  is  entered  through  a  lobby  7  ft.  9  in. 
square  and  15  ft.  high,  vaulted  in  four  cells,  with 
four  slender  chamfered  hip-ribs,  springing  from  four 
octangular  corbels,  one  at  each  angle.  There  is  no 
boss.  Each  cell  has  a  profile  half-rib  in  its  gable. 

In  the  east  side  is  a  long  two-light  window  beneath 
a  segmental  recess,  which  seems  original.  This  window, 
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and  the  proportions  and  general  elegance  of  this 
chamber,  point  to  its  possible  use  as  an  oratory.  Those 
who  entered  the  Tower  might  well  need  to  be  met  by 
spiritual  support  on  the  threshold. 

In  its  north  wall  is  a  small  lancet  doorway,  leading 
to  a  well-stair,  but  probably  always  closed.  A  west 
door  leads  through  a  short  passage  into  the  lodge,  now 
a  Police  Barrack.  This  lodge  resembles  closely  that  on 


Byward  Tower.— First-floor. 

the  south  side,  save  that  the  east  recess  is  closed  up, 
and  the  fireplace,  the  brackets  of  which  are  original, 
occupies  the  north-east  face.  The  upper  part  of  this 
chamber,  towards  the  ditch,  has  been  pierced,  probably 
for  muscjuetry,  so  as  ,to  command  the  approach  from 
Tower  Street.  In  the  north-east  angle  of  this  gate- 
house is  a  well-stair,  entered  by  a  separate  door  from 
the  east  and  outer  side, 

The  first-floor  contains  two  large  octagonal  chambers 
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in  the  towers.  The  staircase  opens  into  one  of  these 
in  the  north-east  angle,  and  a  chamber  8  ft.  square 
occupies  the  south-east  angle.  The  rear  wall  between 
these  two  turrets  is  wanting,  so  that  this  gate-house, 
with  its  portcullis  chamber,  was  intended  to  be  open 
in  the  rear,  or  was  closed,  as  now,  by  a  lath-and-plaster 
brattice.  There  was  a  small  window  to  the  west,  over 
the  entrance  gate,  looking  on  the  bridge. 

The  arrangements  of  the  second-floor  are  still  more 
simple.  The  staircase  remains,  and  the  two  octagon 
chambers,  but  the  small  south-east  chamber  is  wanting. 
The  rear  is  open. 

At  the  battlement  level  the  staircase  and  its  turret 
cease.  There  is  now  nothing  above  the  parapet. 

In  the  rear  of  and  attached  to  the  south-east  part  of 
this  gatehouse  is  a  low 
tower,  of  later  date,  in- 
tended to  cover  a  postern 
bridge,  traversing  the 
south  ditch,  and  dropping 
on  the  quay.  The  tower 
is  rectangular  in  plan, 
U  ft.  broad  and  29  ft. 
long,  besides  an  acute 
salient  of  12  ft.  more, 
which  projects  into  the 
south  ditch,  and  prevents 
it  from  being  raked. 

It  is  pierced  north  and 

south  by  a  portal  6  ft.  9  in.  broad,  which  commences 
by  a  square  cell,  vaulted,  with  a  cross  and  longitudinal 
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rib,  chamfered,  and  pierced  at  the  intersection  by  an 
octagonal  cavity.  Two  door  jambs  then  reduce  the 
opening  by  a  foot,  and  between  them,  in  the  vault 
is  a  hole  6  in.  diameter,  apparently  intended  for  a 
chain,  which  passed  out  over  the  rib  of  the  further 
door,  and  worked,  still  within  the  tower,  a  light 
bridge,  the  recess  for  which  is  seen  outside  the 
door.  The  chamber  here  widens  by  3  ft.,  to  allow 
space  for  those  defending  the  east  wall.  When  this 
bridge  was  down,  a  way  was  opened  to  a  door  in 
the  west  wall,  outside  which  is  a  platform,  whence 
a  second  bridge  dropped  southwards  across  the  ditch. 
The  upper  story  of  this  postern  tower  was  one 
large  chamber  for  working  the  inner  bridge.  A  door 
leads  from  it  upon  the  rampart  walk  of  the  east 
curtain.  Above  this  were  the  battlements  of  the 
postern,  two  stages  below  that  of  the  contiguous  tower. 
In  the  Tudor  reigns  these  buildings  have  been  en- 
cumbered with  additions  in  brick,  timber,  and  plaster, 
which  still  remain,  and  much  obscure  the  original 
details.  This  postern  tower  is  Perpendicular,  perhaps 
the  work  of  Eichard  II. 

Besides  the  bulwarks  and  towers  just  described,  the 
inner  ward  was  strengthened  against  surprise  by 
several  cross  walls  and  gates,  breaking  it  up  into  inde- 
pendent sections.  One  of  these  gates  crossed  from 
Bell  to  Byward  tower,  and  another,  it  is  said,  crossed 
north  of  Beauchamp  tower.  There  were  walls  with 
gates  across  the  ward,  on  either  side  of  Traitors'  gate, 
so  that  prisoners  could  be  brought  in  by  water  and  led 
across  into  the  Bloody  tower  gate,  without  any  chance 
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of  rescue  in  the  outer  ward,  and  indeed  without  being 
seen.  Another  gateway  of  a  stronger  description,  and 
with  towers,  extended  from  Lanthorn  to  near  Cradle 
tower  ;  and  another  also,  already  mentioned,  opened  in 
the  small  curtain  between  Salt  and  Well  tower.  There 
was  at*  least  one  more  gateway  in  the  short  curtain 
east  from  Salt  tower.  The  ward,  between  all  these 
gates,  must  have  been  intended  to  be  open ;  but,  at 
least  since  the  Tudor  reigns,  it  has  been  encumbered 
with  private  houses.  Here  the  operations  of  the  Mint 
were  carried  on  with  much  inconvenience ;  and  the  north 
and  west  limbs  of  the  ward  still  bear  the  name  of 
Mint  Street,  and  the  east  limb,  of  Irish  Mint  Street. 

The  curtain  or  scarp  wall  of  this  ward  was,  no 
doubt,  the  work  of  Henry  III.,  and  much  of  the  wall 
is  still  original.  In  the  west  wall,  near  Byward,  below 
a  modern  battery  of  two  guns,  are  six  loops,  probably 
old,  but  lighting  modern  casemates,  and  beneath  each 
an  air-hole.  Also,  on  the  north  front,  close  west  of 
the  new  bastion  in  the  wall,  is  a  Pointed  arched  door, 
long  closed  up,  but  probably  an  original  water-gate. 
West  of  this  also  is  an  original  loop,  no  doubt  marking 
the  place  of  a  mural  chamber  not  now  accessible. 

The  modern  additions  to  this  curtain  consist  in  a 
line  of  casemates,  storehouses,  canteens,  magazines, 
and  workshops,  built  against  and  concealing  its  inner 
face,  and  giving  a  rampart  or  platform  of  30  ft.  width. 
This  is  completed  along  the  west  and  north  and  about 
half  of  the  east  face.  All  is  well  built — likely  to  last 
for  ever — and  quite  destructive  of  the  character  of 
the  place. 
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This  exterior  wall  has  been  built  with  great  care  on 
a  broad  and  deep  foundation,  since  it  shows  no  sign  of 
settlement,  though  built  in  what,  until  recently,  was  a 
deep  and  muddy  ditch.  At  one  part  indeed,  close 
south  of  Brass  Mount,  it  has  been  strengthened  by 
three  very  clumsy  buttresses  of  12  ft.  in  breadth  and 
22  ft.  projection.  One  covers  the  internal  angle  of  the 


GROUND    FLOOR, 


AL  SECTION. 


ANCLE    F!ER. 


Middle  Tower. 


bastion;  the  next  is  about  40  ft.  distant;  and  the  third, 
at  about  the  same  space,  is  in  fact  a  rectangular  mural 
tower,  resembling  Galleyman,  and  contains  a  small 
chamber  having  two  loops  on  each  of  its  three  free 
faces.  Its  parapet  is  new,  and  pierced  for  two  guns. 

MIDDLE  tower  is  the  outwork  of  Byward  tower,  and 
a  barbican    covering  the    landward   entrance   to   the 
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fortress.  It  stands  on  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch, 
at  the  outer  end  of  the  bridge,  and  was  originally 
enveloped  by  a  special  ditch  of  its  own,  a  loop  from 
the  main  ditch  of  the  place,  filled  up  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  design  and  execution  it  resembles  closely 
By  ward  tower,  though  rather  smaller,  its  breadth 
being  40  ft.,  and  its  height  30  ft.  from  the  road- 
way. It  is  evidently  of  the  date  of  Byward,  and  like 
it  was  open  at  the  rear.  It  also  has  been  cased  with 
Portland  stone.  Its  portal  has  a  double  portcullis, 
gateway,  vertical  holes,  side  loops  and  lodges,  and  its 


Middle  Tower. — First-floor. 


central  part  is  ceiled  with  timber.  In  neither  tower  is 
there  any  trace  of  a  drawbridge.  The  lodges  are  tolerably 
perfect ;  the  stair  in  the  north-east  angle  is  in  use,  and 
takes  the  place  of  the  Byward  oratory;  and  in  the 
south-east  turret  is  a  lobby  and  a  garderobe,  and  above 
these  a  chamber  7  ft.  by  8  ft.  6  in.,  and  again  on  the 
leads  another  chamber  7  ft.  4  in.  by  10  ft.  10  in. 

Between  the  two  gate-houses  the  ditch  is  traversed 
by  a  stone  bridge,  130  ft.  long,  and  at  the  narrowest 
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20  ft.  wide.  As  the  towers  are  not  precisely  opposite, 
the  line  of  the  bridge  is  broken  by  a  slight  zigzag.  In 
the  centre  appears  to  have  been  an  opening  of  20  ft., 
now  a  stone  arch,  once  the  place  of  a  drawbridge,  as 
shown  in  old  drawings. 

The  QUAY  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  permanent 
parapet  wall,  which  indeed  would  have  interfered  with 
its  uses.  It  was  sufficiently  commanded  by  the  defences 
of  the  outer  ward.  It  was  probably  the  work  of 
Henry  III.,  in  the  twelfth  of  whose  reign  it  is  first 
mentioned,  and  called  "  Kaia  Eegis ; "  and  John  de 
Crumb  well,  Gustos  8 — 9  Edward  III.,  had  then  an  order 
for  300  alder  poles  from  Windsor  forest  for  repairing 
it.  The  quay  is  in  length  about  1130  ft.,  that  being 
the  full  frontage  of  the  Tower. 

The  Ditch. — This,  by  far  the  most  formidable  of  the 
defences  of  the  Tower,  varies  in  breadth  from  100  ft.  on 
the  east  to  110  ft.  on  the  north,  and  120  ft.  on  the 
west  or  City  side.  Along  the  south  or  river  front 
it  is  only  40  ft.  broad,  probably  because  on  that  side 
it  was  covered  by  the  wharf,  the  narrow  limits  of  which 
did  not  permit  any  great  force  of  assailants  to  be 
drawn  up  upon  it ;  besides  which  the  tower  covering 
Traitors'  gate,  and  the  two  small  postern  bridges  which 
it  was  convenient  to  have  towards  the  wharf  and 
river,  did  not  allow  any  great  breadth  of  ditch. 

The  ditch  was  not  only  broad,  but  of  great  depth, 
so  that  when  filled  to  the  level  of  high  water  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  passed,  and  indeed  when  the  water  was 
low,  the  mud  which  accumulated  there,  and  which 
made  it  of  late  years  an  unhealthy  nuisance,  must  have 
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been  quite  as  formidable  as  a  defence.  Nevertheless, 
care  was  taken  to  cleanse  it,  and  the  "  Liber  Albus  " 
informs  us  that,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the 
penalty  for  bathing  in  the  Tower  foss,  or  in  the 
Thames  near  the  Tower,  was  death  I  (vol.  i.  p.  xlix.) 
Its  exterior  circuit  is  computed  at  3156  ft. 

Also,  from  the  great  height  of  the  ground  to  the  west 
and  north,  the  counterscarp  is  so  very  high  as  to  be 
in  itself  a  considerable  obstacle  to  crossing  the  ditch, 
although  no  doubt  this  was  in  other  respects  advan- 
tageous to  besiegers.  Besides  the  main  bridge,  the 
ditch  was  crossed  by  St.  Thomas's  tower  and  the  dam 
between  Galleyman  and  Iron  gate,  all  of  which  served 
to  hold  up  the  water.  There  were  also  the  posterns  of 
Iron  gate,  Byward,  and  Cradle  tower. 

No  doubt  the  Conqueror's  ditch,  even  when  deepened 
by  Longchamp,  was  fed  by  the  Thames ;  and  the  water 
rose  and  fell  with  the  tide.  The  intervention  of  the 
wharf,  and  the  St.  Thomas's  sluice-gate,  were  devised 
to  make  the  water  in  the  ditch  independent  of  the 
tide,  and  thus  add  materially  to  the  strength  of  the 
defences.  The  ditch  was  drained  and  its  bottom 
raised  and  levelled  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  during 
his  constabulate.  There  are  seen  in  the  modern  brick 
revetment  of  the  counterscarp  a  number  of  walled-up 
arches,  resembling  sewer-mouths,  which  appear  to  have 
been  intended  to  facilitate  the  mining  the  glacis  in  the 
event  of  a  siege. 

The  outwork  in  advance  of  Middle  tower,  though 
its  ditch  is  filled  up,  and  its  other  buildings  removed, 
is  still  indicated  by  a  line  of  stockades,  which  contain 
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the  ticket-office  and  a  small  engine-house.  Here  stood 
the  Lion  tower,  and  the  Eoyal  Menagerie ;  and  this 
whole  tete-du-pont  was  further  protected  by  a  smaller 
tower  and  drawbridge  of  its  own,  shown  in  some  of  the 
early  drawings. 

Lions  were  a  part  of  the  royal  state,  and  lodged  in 
the  Tower  bulwark,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The 
Emperor  Frederick,  in  1235,  sent  Henry  II.  three 
leopards  ;  and,  in  1252,  Henry  III.  received  a  white 
bear  from  Norway,  for  whose  sustenance,  with  his 
keeper,  the  sheriffs  of  London  provided  four-pence 
daily,  with  a  muzzle  and  iron  chain,  to  keep  him  when 
"  extra  aquam,"  and  a  stout  cord  to  hold  him  when 
a-fishing  in  the  Thames.  In  1254,  Louis  of  France 
sent  the  -King  an  elephant.  He  was  brought  from 
Sandwich  to  the  Tower,  where  the  sheriffs  were  to 
build  him  a  strong  and  suitable  house,  40  ft.  by  20  ft., 
and  to  support  him  and  his  keeper.  Edward  I.  and 
Edward  II.  kept  lions  here.  At  a  time  when  the  allow- 
ance for  an  esquire  was  one  penny  per  day,  a  lion  had 
a  quarter  of  mutton  and  three-halfpence  for  the  keeper; 
and,  afterwards,  sixpence  was  the  lion's  allowance  ;  the 
same  for  a  leopard,  and  three-halfpence  for  the  keeper. 
16  Edw.  III.,  there  were  a  lion  and  lioness,  a  leopard, 
and  two  cat-lions.  In  1543,  the  Duke  of  Najara  saw 
here  four  large  and  fierce  lions,  and  two  leopards. 
The  menagerie  was  finally  closed  about  1830.  Its 
establishment  on  this  particular  spot  was  probably  due 
to  Henry  III. 

The  whole  outward  space  was,  in  1597,  called  the 
Bulwark,  and  sometimes  the  Spur-yard. 
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Having  decided  to  build  an  "Arx  Palatina,"  and 
having  some  years'  experience  of  the  value  of  the 
proposed  site  as  a  temporary  camp,  the  Conqueror 
at  length  determined  to  erect  a  regular  castle,  and 
entrusted  the  work  to  Gundulf,  a  monk  of  Bee,  who  in 
1077,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Kochester. 

Gundulf  brought  with  him  from  Normandy  some 
reputation  as  an  architect,  which  vocation  he  pursued 
in  this  country.  Rochester  keep,  that  strong  but 
graceful  tower,  placed  so  judiciously  above  the  ancient 
passage  of  the  Medway,  and  long  attributed  to  the 
bishop,  is  now  known  to  be  of  later  date  ;  and  the  only 
existing  buildings,  besides  the  White  tower,  which  can 
safely  be  attributed  to  him  are  the  Eecord  tower,  parts 
of  the  old  crypt  of  Rochester  cathedral,  and  perhaps  a 
small  part  of  its  west  front ;  the  lower  stage  of  the 
west  front,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  walls  of  his  own 
abbey  of  Mailing,  founded  in  1090,  and  dedicated  in 
1103  ;  the  very  perfect  and  unaltered  shell  of  his  keep, 
there  known  as  St.  Leonard's ;  possibly  the  broad  mas- 
sive tower  of  the  adjacent  church,  and  it  may  be  the 
Norman  portions  of  that  of  Dartford.  These  remains 

*  The  writer  of  the  present  paper  has  to  express  his  obligations 
to  Bayley's  "  History  of  the  Tower,"  a  laborious  and  valuable  work, 
the  descriptive  parts  of  which  are  far  more  elaborate  and  far  more 
correct  than  was  usual  forty-five  years  ago.  He  has  also  to  acknow- 
ledge the  courtesy  of  Lord  de  Eos,  the  present  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  for  ready  and  unreserved  permission  to  visit  every  part  of  the 
fortress  under  the  care  and  with  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  the  principal  warder. 
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however,  the  White  tower,  and  the  testimony  of 
many  generations,  may  be  regarded  as  sufficient  for 
the  confirmation  of  his  fame. 

A  direct  evidence  for  the  employment  of  Gundulf 
upon  the  White  tower,  is  afforded  by  the  "  Textus 
Roffensis,"  written  about  1143,  or  within  eighty  years 
of  the  Conquest,  and  printed  by  Hearne.  This  record 
also  preserves  the  fact  that  Gundulf  while  so  employed 
lodged  at  the  house  of  .^Edmer  Anhcende,  a  burgess  of 
London.  No  doubt  he  was  a  friend  of  the  bishop,  as 
he  was  a  donor  to  his  church  at  Rochester,  and  directed 
his  body  and  that  of  his  wife  to  be  there  buried,  and 
to  have  an  annual  obit."55' 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Gundulf's  first  atten- 
tion was  given  to  his  cathedral,  and  that  he  did  not 
commence  the  Tower  until  1078,  up  to  which  time  the 
ground  was  occupied  by  certain  temporary  defences. 
This  must  have  been  the  case  at  Dover,  which  is  spoken 
of  as  a  castle  long  before  the  Norman  walls  could  have 
been  ready,  but  where  the  earthworks  were  already 
considerable  and  strong,  and  no  doubt  crested  by  a 
stockade. 

Gundulf  reached  the  age  of  eighty-four,  and  lived 
till  1108,  that  is,  through  the  reigns  of  the  Conqueror 
and  Rufus,  and  to  the  ninth  of  Henry  I. ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, certain  that  he  lived  to  see  the  Keep  completed, 

*  "  Hsec  est  conventio  inter  Gtmdulfum  episcopum  et  Eadmerum 
Anhoende  Burgensem  Londonise." 

"  Dum  idem  Gundulfus,  ex  praecepto  regis  Willielmi  Magni, 
prse  esset  open  magnse  turris  Londonise,  et  hospitatus  fuisset  apud 
ipsum  JEdmerum  quadam  vice  ipse  coepit  episcopum  rogare  etc." — 
Textus  Koff.  Ed.  Hearne,  p.  212. 
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perhaps  by  Rufus  ;  and  he  most  probably  made  some 
progress  in  the  walls  of  the  enceinte,  and  the  build- 
ings of  the  palace,  and  perhaps  of  the  Wakefield 
tower. 

The  fortress  designed  by  the  Conqueror  no  doubt 
included  very  much  of  the  space  within  the  present 
walls.  Less  would  scarcely  suffice  to  contain  a  citadel, 
a  palace,  and  an  arsenal;  and  the  liberties  were  evi- 
dently of  no  greater  area  than  was  necessary. 

The  west  boundary  line  runs  but  a  few  yards  out- 
side the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch,  and  includes  only 
what  may  be  called  a  narrow  glacis,  and  nothing  of 
the  open  space  or  esplanade  usually  reserved  around  a 
fortress.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  no  permanent 
exterior  defences  were  executed  by  the  Conqueror. 
Probably  those  first  commenced  were  the  curtains 
from  the  Wakefield  to  the  present  Broad  Arrow  tower, 
and  the  cross  walls  of  the  Wardrobe  gallery  and  Cold- 
harbour,  which,  with  the  keep,  included  the  space  set 
apart  for  the  palace.  This  was  for  many  centuries 
known  as  the  inner  ward;  and  the  Wardrobe  and 
Lanthorn  towers  and  those  of  the  Coldharbour  gate- 
house, all  now  destroyed,  are  represented  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  as  cylindrical,  and  resembling  in  design 
the  Wakefield  tower,  which  is  Late  Norman.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  the  old  inner  or  palace  ward 
was  first  completed. 

The  rest  of  the  enceinte,  forming  what  is  now 
known  as  the  inner  ward,  could  not,  however,  have 
been  much  later.  According  to  the  "Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,"  Gervase,  andLe  Livere,  Rufus  was,  in  1097, 
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building  about  the  Tower  a  wall  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude, with  the  new  Hall  at  Westminster,  to  be  the 
cause  of  heavy  taxation,  and  the  subject  of  general 
discontent,  augmented,  no  doubt,  by  the  impregnable 
character  of  his  work.  The  existing  curtain  of  the 
inner  ward,  being  from  9  ft.  to  12  ft.  thick,  from  39  ft. 
to  40  ft.  high,  and  of  sound  but  rude  masonry,  cannot 
be  later  than  John,  by  which  reign  the  wall  of  Kufus 
could  not  have  fallen  into  decay.  It  is  far  more  pro- 
bable, and  quite  consistent  with  the  dimensions  and 
character  of  the  work,  that  this  was  the  actual  wall 
commenced  by  Rufus,  and  upon  which  he  was  em- 
ployed in  1097. 

Bell  tower  indeed,  which  seems  to  bond  into  the 
curtain,  and  the  base  of  which  presents  masonry  very 
like  that  of  Wakefield,  is  octagonal,  and  its  vaulting 
can  scarcely  be  earlier  than  John;  but  Devereux  tower, 
which  is  cylindrical  outside,  and  has  round-headed 
recesses  in  its  polygonal  basement  chamber,  may  be  as 
old  as  Wakefield,  and  therefore,  in  substance,  the  work 
of  Rufus.  The  vaulting  is  later,  but  both  may  have 
been,  as  was  Wakefield,  taken  down  to  the  first  floor 
at  a  later  period,  to  which  the  vaulting  may  belong. 
Beauchamp,  Bowyer,  and  all  the  other  towers  on  this 
wall,  are  evidently  later  insertions ;  but  the  wall  itself, 
where  it  remains,  as  on  the  west  and  part  of  the  east 
and  south  fronts,  is  of  a  very  early  character,  and  not 
unlike  the  wall  of  John  at  Corfe  and  the  earlier  one 
attributed  to  Robert  Consal  at  Cardiff. 

Most  of  the  chroniclers  record  a  violent  storm  that 
swept  over  London  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
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century.  Le  Livere  dates  it  Friday,  27th  October,  and 
Malmesbury,  28th  November,  1091,  and  says  it  un- 
roofed St.  Mary-le-Bow,  and  destroyed  600  houses,  as 
houses  then  were.  Stowe  adds  that  the  White  tower 
was  damaged  "by  tempest  and  winde  sore  shaken," 
and  that  it  was  repaired  by  Rufus  and  Henry  I. ;  but 
he  gives  no  authority  for  this  statement,  which  the 
extreme  solidity  of  the  building  renders  very  impro- 
bable. The  outworks  however,  both  wall  and  towers, 
if  in  course  of  construction,  with  scaffolding  up,  might 
very  well  have  suffered  severely. 

The  Tower,  therefore,  of  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Rufus,  and  of  those  of  Henry  I.  and  Stephen,  was 
probably  composed  of  the  White  tower  with  a  palace 
ward  upon  its  south-east  side,  and  a  wall,  probably 
that  we  now  see,  and  certainly  along  its  general  course, 
including  what  is  now  known  as  the  inner  ward.  No 
doubt  there  was  a  ditch,  but  probably  not  a  very  for- 
midable one. 

Ralph  Flambard,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  faith- 
ful and  rapacious  minister  of  Rufus, —  "pacitator 
Ranulphus,  vir  pessimus," — -by  his  severe  exactions 
greatly  promoted  the  works  of  the  Tower.  Singularly 
enough  he  is  the  first  person  known  to  have  been 
imprisoned  there.  Henry,  on  his  accession,  and  by 
the  advice  of  his  council,  15th  August,  1100,  shut  up 
Flambard  in  the  Tower.  Palgrave  says  he  was  lodged 
in  the  uppermost  or  council-chamber  of  the  White 
tower,  under  the  custody  of  Walter  de  Magnaville,  the 
hereditary  constable.  Probably  his  imprisonment  was 
only  intended  to  satisfy  the  popular  cry,  for  two 
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shillings,  at  that  time  a  considerable  sum,  was  allowed 

O    ' 

for  his  daily  sustenance.  He  employed  it,  as  is  said, 
in  feasting  his  keepers  ;  and  having  received  a  rope  in 
a  flagon,  took  advantage  of  their  drunken  state  to  let 
himself  down  from  the  window  of  the  south  gallery, 
on  the  night  of  4th  February,  1101,  taking  his  pas- 
toral staff  with  him.  The  rope  proved  too  short  for 
the  descent  of  65  ft.,  and  he  was  injured  by  a  fall,  but 
he  escaped  in  safety  to  Normandy,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  lived  to  recover  his  see  of  Durham,  where  he 
completed  the  Cathedral,  added  a  moat  to  the  Palatine 
Castle,  founded  Norham  on  the  Tweed,  built  Framwell- 
gate  bridge,  and  endowed  the  hospital  of  Kepyer. 
Palgrave  cites  no  authority  for  the  escape  of  Flambard 
from  the  gallery;  but  these  windows  are  the  only  ones 
not  seen  from  the  interior  chamber,  and  of  which  the 
central  column  afforded  a  convenient  place  to  which 
to  make  fast  the  rope.  The  Tower  was  probably  from 
the  first  a  state  prison,  for  in  1106  the  Earl  of  Mor- 
taigne,  taken  with  Henry  Duke  of  Normandy  by 
Henry  I.,  was,  says  ^Edmer,  shut  up  there.  The 
remaining  Pipe  Roll  of  the  21  Henry  I.  records 
"  1 7?.  05.  6d.  In  operatione  Turris  Lond." 

In  the  time  of  Stephen  the  Tower  was  regarded  as 
impregnable.  Geoffrey,  grandson  of  Geoffrey  de  Mag- 
naville,  the  companion  of  the  Conqueror,  and  the 
third  hereditary  constable,  was  created  Earl  of  Essex 
by  the  king,  who  in  1140  kept  his  solitary  Whitsun 
in  the  Tower.  "  Eodem  anno,  1140,  in  Pentecoste 
resedit  Rex  Londiniae  in  Turri,  tantum  modo  Episcopo 
Sagiensi  presente  :  caeteri  vel  fastidierunt,  vel  timue- 
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runt  venire."  [K.  de  Hoveden].  The  new  earl  proved 
false,  and  shifted  his  allegiance  to  the  empress,  who, 
by  charter  in  1141,  confirmed  him  in  his  earldom  and 
the  constableship. 

When  the  power  of  Maud  declined,  the  citizens,  to 
whom  Geoffrey  was  as  odious  as  his  fortress,  laid  siege 
to  it.  Their  efforts  were  so  unsuccessful  that  on  one 
occasion  the  earl  made  a  raid  as  far  as  Fulham,  and 
captured  the  bishop. 

In  1143  the  earl  trusted  himself  in  the  royal  pre- 
sence at  St.  Albans,  depending  on  the  king's  word. 
The  temptation  to  obtain  the  Tower  was  too  great, — 
"  magis  ex  necessitate  quanf  honestate," — he  was  de- 
tained, and  the  Tower  was  his  ransom.  Stephen  held 
it  until  1153,  close  upon  the  conclusion  of  his  reign, 
when,  by  the  Treaty  of  Winchester,  he  gave  it  up  to 
Richard  de  Lacy  the  Justiciary,  who  was  to  hold  it  until 
Stephen's  death,  when  it  was  to  pass  to  Henry,  which 
accordingly  was  done  in  1154.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  at  that  time  the  fortifications  of  the  Tower  were 
both  complete  and  strong;  and  this,  in  the  absence 
of  a  wet  ditch,  which  it  will  be  shown  did  not  then 
exist,  could  scarcely  be  the  case  with  walls  of  inferior 
strength  to  those  now  seen. 

Henry  II.  is  said  to  have  placed  Becket  in  command 
of  the  Tower,  the  government  of  which  had  ceased  to 
be  hereditary.  But  there  is  no  proof  of  this,  or  that 
Becket  repaired  it ;  though  at  a  later  period,  indeed, 
one  of  his  demands,  as  archbishop,  was  the  custody  of 
Rochester  Castle  and  the  Tower.  By  this  reign 
"London's  lasting  shame"  had  attained  its  gloomy 
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reputation,  and  Fitz-Stephen  describes  the  "Arx 
Palatina "  as  "  great  and  strong,  with  encircling  walls 
rising  from  a  deep  foundation,  and  built  with  mortar 
tempered  with  the  blood  of  beasts." 

The  Pipe  Rolls  of  this  reign  contain  frequent  entries 
of  large  sums  issued  for  the  repair  of  the  king's  houses 
in  the  Tower,  his  chapel,  and  his  gaol.  In  2  Hen.  II, 
6s.  Id.  was  paid  for  carrying  the  king's  breastplates  to 
the  Tower ;  but  the  regular  series  of  accounts  does  not 
begin  until  the  13  Hen.  II. ,  and  ends  with  the  34th. 
The  entries  for  Westminster  and  the  Tower  are  also 
much  mixed  up  .together,  though  sometimes  distinct. 
Thus  in  13  Hen.  II.  the  king's  houses  in  the  two 
places  and  the  queen's  chamber  cost  64?.,  and,  in 
19  Hen.  II.,  60/.  was' paid  for  the  repairs  of  the  Tower 
and  of  the  houses  in  it.  In  the  preceding  year  the 
king's  houses  in  the  bailey  of  the  Tower  cost  211. 
In  20  Hen  II.,  Alnod  the  engineer  had  6l.  13s.  4c£.  for 
works  at  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  100s.  Similar 
payments  continually  occur,  sometimes  for  lead  for  the 
repairs  of  the  chapel,  sometimes  for  carriage  of  timber 
and  planks,  sometimes  for  the  kitchen,  the  gateways  of 
the  gaol,  the  repairs  of  the  houses,  and  sometimes  for 
the  Tower  itself. 

The  necessity  for  each  expenditure  is  often  certified 
to  by  the  view  of  two  officers,  Edward  Blund  and 
William  Magnus ;  the  works  were  executed  by  the 
engineer  Alnod ;  and  the  brief,  authorising  payment, 
was  signed  either  by  the  king  himself,  or  by  Richard 
de  Lucy  or  Ranulph  de  Glanville,  no  doubt  as 
justiciars.  The  sums  paid  varied  from  Is.  4d  to  64?., 
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and  the  total  for  the  thirteen  years  of  which  the  rolls 
remain,  is  215Z.  155.  and  50  marks. 

When  in  February,  1190,  Coeur  de  Lion  departed 
from  Normandy  to  the  East,  he  placed  the  Tower  in 
charge  of  William  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely  and 
Chancellor,  sharing  the  power  of  chief  justiciary  with 
Pudsey,  Bishop  of  Durham,  to  which  the  Pope  added 
the  office  of  legate.  These  combined  honours  seem  to 
have  turned  Longchamp's  head.  Always  of  intense 
activity  of  character,  he  spurned  all  colleagues  in  his 
power.  His  first  act  on  reaching  England  seems  to 
have  been  to  provide  for  his  personal  security  by 
girdling  the  Tower  with  a  wall  and  deep  ditch,  which 
he  proposed  to  fill  from  the  Thames.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  failed,  after  spending  a  large  sum  of  money.* 

The  wall  was  probably  that  of  the  outer  ward, 
which  would  be  necessary  to  retain  the  banks  of  the 
ditch,  and  the  commencement  of  that  which  still 
remains.  The  failure  could  scarcely  be  in  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Thames,  which  required  only  a  certain 
depth  of  excavation,  but  was  rather  in  the  retaining  it 
full  at  low  tide,  so  as  to  make  it  really  a  wet  ditch. 
This  important  object  was  attained  in  a  later  reign, 
by  a  new  and  ingenious  arrangement.  In  his  exca- 
vations Longchamp  encroached  upon  land  belonging 
to  Trinity  Church,  East  Smithfield,  and  took  a  mill 
from  St.  Katherine's  Hospital.  These  trespasses  were 

*  A.D.  1190.  "Sub  Ms  diebus  Ws  Eliensis  Eps,  Angliae  Jus- 
ticiarius  et  Apostolicse  sedis  legatus,  fecit  Turrim  Londinensem 
fossato  profundissimo  circumcingi,  sperans  se  posse  Tamisise  fluenta 
in  urbem  ducere.  Sed  post  nmltos  de  fisco  sumptus  se  laborare 
inutilita  comprobavit." — M.  Paris  Ed.,  1646,  p.  161. 
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much  complained  of,  and  seem  to  have  been  the  same 
on  account  of  which  a  compensating  rent-charge  was 
afterwards  paid  by  Edward  I.  There  is  still  a  small 
burial-ground  on  the  east  glacis  of  the  Tower,  which  is 
said  to  be  a  part  of  the  land  then  taken.  There  was 
also  an  earlier  trespass  on  Church  lands  by  the  con- 
stables, for  Geoffrey,  Earl  of  Essex,  took  by  force  from 
Trinity  Priory,  in  East  Smithfield,  land  near  the 
Tower  to  make  a  vineyard,  which  was  not  restored  to 
that  church  until  towards  1137. 

Longchamp,  whose  patent  directed  the  lieges  to 
obey  him,  even  as  the  king  himself,  commenced  by 
imprisoning  Bishop  Pudsey,  his  rival  justiciar.  His 
unpopularity  was  fostered  by  Prince  John,  who  headed 
a  party  against  him,  and  took  occasion  of  his  ill  treat- 
ment of  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  summon  Longchamp 
to  appear  before  a  council  at  Loddon,  by  Reading. 
Longchamp  refused  compliance,  but  retired  before  John's 
superior  force  to  London,  where  he  entered  the  Tower 
with  all  his  train,  pressed  by  the  citizens,  who  took 
part  against  him  and  blockaded  the  fortress  by  land  and 
water.  John,  with  many  barons  and  bishops,  reached 
London  on  the  8th  of  October,  1191,  and  held  a  council 
in  the  Chapter-House,  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  on  the 
9th,  summoning  the  people  by  the  sound  of  the  bell. 
Here  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and  William  Mareschal 
produced  Richard's  declaration  from  Messina,  limiting 
the  independent  powers  of  the  justiciar,  whom  the 
meeting  then  deposed  by  acclamation.  Four  earls  and 
as  many  bishops  conveyed  this  sentence  to  Longchamp, 
who  fell  senseless  upon  the  floor.  On  the  following 
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morning,  at  an  early  hour,  John  assembled  an  immense 
host  in  East  Smithfield,  a  great  green  plain  near  the 
Tower,  and  summoned  the  justiciar  to  a  parley.  He 
surrendered  upon  terms  at  once,  far  too  soon  for  his 
credit,  and  marched  out  with  his  followers  and  house- 
hold stuff  to  Bermondsey,  whence  with  much  difficulty 
and  through  various  dangers  he  reached  Normandy.* 
The  Archbishop  of  Rouen  then  took  charge  of  the 
Tower ;  but  the  chancellor,  as  is  well  known,  retained 
or  resumed  his  office,  and  on  November  21,  1194,  the 
well-known  William  Fitz-Osbert  impleaded  his  brother 
Richard  in  the  Curia  Regis  (Rot.  Cur.  Regis,  xi.,  xvii.) 
for  having  said,  "  In  recompense  for  the  money  taken 
from  me  by  the  chancellor  within  the  Tower  of 
London,  I  would  lay  out  forty  marks  to  purchase  a 
chain  in  which  to  hang  both  king  and  chancellor." 

Various  entries  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  of  Richard  show 
that  the  usual  repairs  of  the  Tower,  and  especially  of 
the  royal  apartments  therein,  still  went  on.  Unfor- 
tunately, although  the  sums  are  given,  the  detail  of 
their  outlay  is  very  generally  omitted. 

The  entries  extend  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of 
the  reign,  and  relate  to  nine  years,  during  which  about 

"  Itaque  spe  frustratus,  in  arcem  se  regiam  cum  suis  omnibus 
recessit;  quorum  tantus  erat  numerus,  ut  in  stricti  loci  angustiis 
sua  illis  esset  nocivior  multitude,  quam  hostium  foris  frementium 
multitude.  ^Estuebat  turris  interius  comprehensiore  multitudinis 
inclusae,  cito  evomitura  quos  prodendo  magis  quam  tuendos  susce- 
perat.  Denique  post  unam  noctem  egressus  ad  Johannem  et 
obsessores  ceeteros.  Hie  paulo  ante  rhinoceros  sed  jam  homo, 
humili  alloquio  abeundi  facultatem  impetravit  inclusis." — W. 
Heming:  p.  530. 
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61  Ol.  was  spent  on  the  Tower  and  its  houses.  The 
recipient  was  sometimes  Wm.  Puincell,  the  constable, 
at  others,  Jordan  de  Turri,  Richard  le  Due,  John  Fitz- 
Eiiecum,  and  others.  Sometimes  under  the  king's 
brief,  sometimes  the  chancellor's.  In  one  year,  lime 
cost  46Z.  9s.  6d.  In  the  first  of  the  king,  50  marcs 
were  spent  upon  the  "  Royal  Chapel  in  the  Tower." 
The  ditches  are  mentioned  5  Rich.  I. 

Longchamp's  reign  was  so  short  that  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  he  managed  to  execute  as  much  as 
he  undoubtedly  did.  The  rolls  of  the  early  years  of 
Rich.  I.  do  not  indeed  show  above  one  or  two  hundred 
pounds  of  outlay,  but  the  chancellor  had  the  com- 
mand of  other  funds ;  and  one  cause  of  his  excessive 
unpopularity  with  the  citizens  was  the  avidity  with 
which  he  took  upon  himself  to  tax  them. 

Prince  John,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
1199,  was  not  inattentive  to  the  wants  of  the  Tower. 
In  his  two  first  years,  Elias  the  engineer  was  employed 
upon  the  king's  houses  and  works,  and  similar  entries 
appear  in  the  fifth,  tenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
years.  In  the  sixteenth  the  sum  was  considerable, — 
1171.  15s.  8d.  ;  and  in  the  seventeenth  the  charge, 
121.,  is  for  building  the  mud  or  "  clay  wall  between 
the  Tower  [precinct]  and  city,"  which  wall  is  often 
referred  to  in  later  surveys.  On  the  whole,  the  Pipe 
Rolls  of  the  reign  are  scanty  as  regards  the  Tower,  but 
they  are  in  some  degree  replaced  by  entries  upon  the 
Mise,  Close,  and  Patent  Rolls,  which  show  that  it  was 
kept  up  as  a  royal  residence,  and  that  the  king  occa- 
sionally staid  there. 
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In  1209  and  1210,  9s.  kd.  were  given  in  alms  to 
one  hundred  poor  there ;  and,  in  the  latter  year, 
Osmund,  a  knight  bound  for  Poictou,  received  a  gift 
of  ten  marks,  and,  to  buy  a  horse,  a  hundred  shillings 
from  the  king.  This  was  given  in  the  "  Church  of 
St.  Peter  at  the  Tower  of  London ;"  and  is  the  earliest 
known  mention  of  that  building.  Here  also,  on  Sun- 
day, the  morrow  of  St.  Philip  and  Jacob,  Steffan,  the 
messenger  of  the  emperor,  received  half  a  marc  on 
his  return  to  his  lord,  and  other  payments  were  made 
here. 

In  1212,  the  Archdeacon  of  Durham  and  Philip  de 
Ulecote  are  ordered  to  send  in  all  haste  to  London 
thirty  carratas  (cart-loads)  of  lead  for  covering  the 
Tower  ;  and,  in  1213,  among  orders  for  repairs  for 
the  castles  of  Kochester,  Canterbury,  and  Guildford, 
is  mention  of  carriage  of  timber  and  "  busca"  (logs), 
for  the  works  of  the  Castle  of  Dover  and  the  Tower  of 
London.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  city  ditch 
was  deepened,  and  widened  to  a  breadth  of  200  ft. 
In  1215,  Henry  de  Nevill  was  to  supply  ten  oaks  for 
the  works  at  the  Tower,  five  from  within  Havering 
Park,  and  five  from  outside  it. 

It  was  also  in  1215  that  the  barons  seized  upon 
London,  and  that  the  Tower  was  given  over  to  be 
held  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  until  Assump- 
tion Day,  as  a  pledge  for  the  king's  performance  of 
certain  engagements.  The  rights  of  either  party  to 
the  Tower  were  suspended,  and  the  king  was  not  to 
reinforce  the  garrison.  The  great  charter  was  signed 
15th  June.  The  barons,  however,  continued  virtually 
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in  possession  until  the  arrival  of  the  Dauphin,  to 
whom  it  was  given  up  in  1216,  and  by  him  held  until 
he  left  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Hardy,  in  his  valuable  "  Itinerary  of  King  John," 
shows  that  he  executed  instruments  at  the  Tower  upon; 
seventy-two  days  during  his  reign  of  seventeen  years 
and  a  half.  In  1204,  he  was  there  28 — 30th  January, 
27— 30th  May,  2— 3rd  November.  In  1205,  28th 
April  and  13 — 16th  August.  In  1207,  2nd  July.  In 

1208,  21st  January,  10th,  19th — 21st  February.     In 

1209,  9th  October.     In  1210,  2nd,  3rd,  5th,  6th,  19th 
February,  2nd  May,  and  27th  October.     In  1211,  1- 
3rd,  and  18th  April.     In  1212,  18— 20th  May  ;  2— 
4th  June;  and  20 — 22nd  September.      In  1213,  16th 
and  17th  April;  and  21 — 23rd,  26 — 29th  December. 
In  1214,  2— 5th,  12th,  13th  January;  and  29— 31st 
October.     In  1215,  1 — 6th,  and  14— 18th  March  ;  and 
19th  April. 

As  Henry  III.  has  usually  been  regarded  as  the 
builder  of  much  of  the  Tower  as  it  now  stands,  and 
did  undoubtedly  execute  considerable  works  there,  it 
will  be  convenient  here  to  examine  into  the  pro- 
bable condition  of  the  fortress  at  the  time  of  his 
accession. 

It  has  been  shown,  from  structural  evidence,  that 
the  Wakefield  tower,  and  probably  the  shell  of  Deve- 
reux  tower,  and  perhaps  of  Bell  tower,  are  at  least  as 
old  as  the  reign  of  John  ;  and  that  there  is  great 
reason  to  regard  the  original  Wardrobe  and  Lant- 
horn  tower  and  its  curtains,  and  the  Coldharbour 
wall  and  Gate  towers,  and  the  contained  palace, 
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all  now  destroyed,  as  of  the  age  of  Wakefield  tower. 
Also,  as  St.  Peter's  church  existed  in  the  reign  of 
John,  and  was  "  apud  Turrim,"  or  within  the  walls, 
these,  between  the  Bell  and  Devereux  towers,  where 
they  pass  close  to  the  church,  were  also  then  existing. 
We  should  thus  have  the  wall  of  enceinte  of  the 
present  Inner  ward,  from  Lanthorn  tower  to  Wake- 
field,  Bell,  and  Devereux  towers,  as  the  extent  of  the 
fortress  on  the  south  and  west  fronts.  The  north 
curtain,  now  mostly  destroyed,  seems  to  have  been 
of  the  same  date  as  is  the  east  curtain,  though 
probably  some  of  the  towers  upon  these,  the 
Bowyer,  Jewel,  Constable's,  Broad  Arrow,  and  Salt, 
are  of  later  reigns. 

Then  there  was  the  ditch  deepened  and  widened 
by  Longchamp,  with  a  wall  on  the  line  of  that  of  the 
•present  outer  ward.  The  quay  and  the  river  front, 
from  Iron  gate  to  Byward,  with  St.  Thomas's  tower, 
were  not  then  constructed,  nor  was  the  Bloody  or 
Gatehouse  tower.  Probably  the  inner  ward  wall 
abutted  direct  upon  the  river  shore. 

Henry  III.  began  his  reign  in  1216,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  his  prudent  guardian,  the  "rector  regis  et 
regni,"  seems  at  once  to  have  been  turned  to  the 
Tower.  In  1217,  the  sheriff  of  Essex  and  Herts  is  to 
pay  to  Nicholas  Eowland  10?.  for  repairs  of  the  king's 
houses  in  the  Tower ;  to  which  is  added,  in  the  next 
year,  8l  9s.  lie?.,  and  1 91.  9s.  lie?.,  also  to  the  same 
Nicholas.  About  the  same  time  (2  Hen.  III.)  6s.  Id. 
is  paid  for  the  transporting  the  king's  breastplates 
(loricas)  to  the  Tower ;  3  Hen.  III.,  9l.  13s.  Id.  is  paid 
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for  repairs  of  the  king's  hall,  and  the  broken  wall  of 
the  chamber ;  and  the  houses  within  the  ballium  of 
the  Tower  are  to  be  repaired  upon  the  view  and  testi- 
mony of  certain  lawful  men  ;  and  (5  Hen.  III.),  at  a 
cost  of  1 7s.,  four  tables  "  ad  mensam,"  for  the  use  of 
the  king,  are  to  be  placed  in  the  Tower.  The  year 
before  this  (4  Hen.  III.),  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  in. 
the  city  of  London,  were  heard  before  the  justices  in 
the  Tower. 

In  1221,  Peter,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  to  have 
III.  10s.  for  the  repairs  of  the  king's  house,  executed 
when  the  Tower  was  in  his  hands ;  and  Richard  de 
Munfitchet  was  to  supply  Stephen  de  Segrave,  the 
constable,  with  timber  of  the  best  quality,  from 
Havering,  for  planks  for  the  completion  of  the  "  jarel- 
lum  "  about  the  Tower. 

The  king  was  there  in  person  in  these  years,  for  his 
expenses  for  five  days  there,  in  1219,  were  19Z.  Is.  7^c?.; 
and  next  year  100  marcs  were  paid  towards  his  ex- 
penses there  during  Lent,  and  200  marcs  repaid  to 
Pandulph  the  legate,  then  Bishop  of  Norwich,  ad- 
vanced on  the  same  account.  In  that  year,  also,  the 
king  had  at  the  Tower  a  supply  of  10  lampreys,  part 
of  a  debt  due  from  the  city  of  Gloucester  to  his  lam- 
prey-loving father. 

1221  was  a  busy  year  at  the  Tower.  Many  military 
implements  and  stores,  and  seven  cartloads  of  prisoners, 
were  brought  in  by  Alex,  de  Sabrichtsworth,  from 
Biham,  the  surrendered  castle  of  Wm.  de  Fortibus,  at 
a  cost  of  5s.  Wd.  Henry  was  there  28th  February 
and  5th  March.  The  next  year  also  included  several 
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accounts  connected  with  the  siege  of  Biham.  The 
works  were  also  continued.  Stephen  de  Segrave  had 
30  marcs  for  the  repairs  of  the  ballium  wall;  and  Peter 
de  St.  Edward,  with  Andrew  Buckerell,  the  chamber- 
lain, 70  marcs  of  the  amerciament  levied  on  the 
London  vintners,  for  works  at  the  Tower.  8th  Dec., 
1221,  Nicholas  Mazon,  who  made  the  well,  had  5  marcs. 
Timber  and  materials  were  sent  in  by  the  sheriffs  of 
Essex  and  Bucks. 

In  1222,  8s.  Id.  was  paid  for  the  repairs  of  the 
wardrobe  in  the  king's  chamber  at  the  Tower,  and  for 
making  a  chimney  in  the  same,  and  105.  for  a  robe  for 
Robert  le  Champenies,  clerk  of  the  works.  Chimneys, 
in  those  days,  were  not  always  flues  within  the  wall, 
but  shafts  of  wood,  or  other  temporary  material,  placed 
against  it. 

7thHenryIIL,  1222-3.  The  Close  Roll  credits  Richard 
Benger  and  Thomas  Lamberde  with  10?.  12s.  Id.,  which 
they  paid  by  the  king's  precept  to  Peter  of  Poictou 
and  his  companions,  keepers  of  the  works  of  the  "  New 
Turrelle,"  or  turret,  of  the  Tower  of  London,  for  the 
work  of  the  said  turret.  Mr.  Hugo  applies  this  entry 
to  the  Bell  tower ;  it  may,  with  equal  or  more  proba- 
bility, be  applied  to  the  superstructure  of  the  Wakefield 
tower. 

Pandulph  the  legate  appears  to  have  been  custos 
in  1223,  and  in  that  capacity  entertained  at  the  Tower 
John  de  Brienne,  titular  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Grand  master  of  the  Hospital,  then  in  England  to 
promote  a  crusade.  In  this  year  the  king  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  "  unum  austurcum  "  [a  goshawk] 
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at  the  Tower.  John  de  Monmouth  and  the  vendors  of 
"  cableicium,"  or  underwood,  in  Dean  Forest,  out  of  the 
king's  gift  thereof  to  the  Priory  of  Llantony,  are  to 
find  40  chevrons  for  the  repairs  of  the  Tower ;  and  the 
sheriffs  of  London  are  to  restore  the  "palum  coram 
postico,"  or  "  prop  before  the  postern "  of  the  Tower, 
and  the  prop  outside  of  the  Tower.  26th  May,  1224, 
the  king's  crown  was  lodged  in  the  Tower  by  the 
treasurer. 

The  Pipe  Roll  of  the  9th  Henry  III.,  1224-5,  con- 
tains various  entries  relating  to  the  Tower: — 34s.  Id. 
was  paid  for  "  pro  husciis  de  cute  et  de  feltrio  (housings 
of  hide  and  of  felt  or  compressed  wool,  or  gambeson), 
ad  balistas  Regis  etc.  cooperiandas,"  for  housing  the 
king's  balistse  which  are  in  the  Tower;  and  for  iron 
and  steel  (ascero)  delivered  to  the  constable  for  the 
works  there,  2  marcs.  Also  for  charcoal  (carbo),  for 
the  king's  smiths'  work  there,  8s.  6d.;  and  to  Thos. 
de  Blunvill,  50  marcs  for  the  king's  works ;  and 
for  charcoal  for  making  the  king's  "  quarells  "  (cross- 
bow bolts),  etc.,  by  "Thomas  Faber"  (the  smith),  in 
the  Tower,  8s.  *7d. ;  and  for  mending  the  king's  houses 
in  the  Tower,  29s.  *7%d. 

In  the  10th  year,  besides  the  sum  of  42s.  and  3s.  lie?., 
for  charcoal  for  works,  Thos.  de  Blunvill  received  the 
value  of  12Z.  3s.  in  six  caretatis,  or  cartloads,  of  lead, 
"ad  novam  turrellam  turris  Lond:  cooperiendam,"  and 
four  loads,  value  8l.  Os.  19c£,  for  the  same  purpose;  so 
that  the  lead  on  the  roof  of  the  new  turret  cost  at 
least  20?.  4s.  *7d.  At  this  time  Blunvill  had  40?.  per 
annum  as  custos. 
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In  the  two  next  years,  1226-8,  96s.  lie?,  was  paid 
for  charcoal,  Thos.  Faber  being  the  master  workman ; 
and  Henry  Fitz-Alchi  had  100  marcs  for  the  Tower 
works.  For  the  three  following  years  the  rolls  are 
silent.  In  1232,  Hubert  de  Burgh  had  a  fee  of  50Z. 
per  annum  as  constable;  and  in  16th  Henry  III., 
113s.  lOd.  was  paid  for  iron,  steel,  and  charcoal,  pur- 
chased and  delivered  to  Roger  de  Smith,  in  the  Tower, 
for  making  quarells  and  other  work. 

In  1233,  the  Tower  became  the  enforced  residence 
of  Isabel,  the  king's  sister,  until  her  marriage  with  the 
Emperor  Frederick,  in  1235  ;  and  28th  April,  1236, 
Henry  adopted  the  unusual  course  of  adjourning  a 
council  of  his  magnates  to  the  Tower.  The  assembly, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  was  but  thinly  attended,  and  in 
consequence  was  further  adjourned  to  Westminster. 

On  2nd  March,  1238,  22nd  Henry  III.,  the  Liberate 
Roll  contains  an  entry,  which  is  repeated  as  follows  in 
the  corresponding  Pipe  Roll : — "  Et  in  cameris  Regis  in 
turri  Lond:  reparandis  et  chimenee  Camere  Regine  per- 
ficiendis  et  uno  spiro  de  bordis  bono  et  decenti  faciendo 
inter  cameram  et  capellam  nove  turrelle  eiusdem  turris 
prope  aulam  Regis  versus  tamisiam  xvifo'.  iijs.  viijc?.  per 
breve,  etc/'  "  And  for  repairing  the  King's  chamber 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  completing  the  chim- 
ney in  the  Queen's  chamber,  and  for  making  a  good 
and  fitting  spur  (partition)  of  boards  between  the 
chamber  and  chapel  of  the  new  turret  of  the  same 
Tower,  near  the  King's  Hall,  towards  the  Thames, 
161.  3s.  &d.,  by  brief,  &c."  This  is  one  of  the  few 
notices  of  repairs  the  precise  place  of  which  can  be 
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identified.  The  new  turret  is  undoubtedly  the  first 
floor  of  the  Wakefield  tower,  known  to  have  been  near 
the  King's  Hall  and  towards  the  Thames,  and  of  which 
the  chapel,  or  oratory,  still  remains. 

In  the  same  1238,  23rd  November,  the  Liberate  Roll 
shows  the  king  to  have  ordered  the  constable  to  cause 
the  walls  of  the  queen's  chamber,  "  which  is  within  our 
chamber  at  the  Tower,  to  be  whitewashed  and  pointed," 
and  within  the  pointings  to  be  painted  with  flowers ; 
"  and  to  cause  the  drain  of  the  privy  chamber  to  be 
made  in  the  fashion  of  a  hollow  column,  as  our  beloved 
servant  John  of  Ely  shall  more  fully  declare  to 
thee." 

In  the  24  Henry  III.  is  a  charge  of  3Ql.  16s.  4c£.  for 
purchasing  and  conveying  to  the  Tower,  "  una  navata," 
or  shipload,  of  marble,  and  four  shiploads  of  Purbeck 
marble,  for  the  works  of  the  Tower.  It  is  only  in  the 
cills  of  the  two  windows  of  the  sacrarium  of  St. 
Thomas's  tower  that  Purbeck  stone  has  been  discovered 
in  position  ;  but  much  of  this  material  remains  upon 
the  rampart  walks  and  in  other  places  in  the  fortress, 
whither,  no  doubt,  much  of  it  was  imported  in  this 
reign,  and  especially  at  this  time,  for  the  works  then  in 
progress,  which  in  1239  were  considerable.  A  good 
deal  of  Kentish  rag  was  used,  and  both  Ryegate 
and  Caen  stone  for  ashlar.  Often  the  material  for 
building  was  brought  a  great  distance.  Henry  II.  and 
Edward  III.  used  Egremont  stone  for  Windsor.  Matt. 
Paris  describes  the  treasury  as  well  filled,  which  unusual 
condition,  and  the  looming  troubles  of  the  realm,  pro- 
bably disposed  Henry  to  add  to  the  security  of  his 
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stronghold.  The  new  works  were  unpopular  in  the 
city,  the  citizens  fearing,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
they  would  be  employed  in  some  way  to  their  detriment. 
On  this  subject  they  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the 
king,  who  assured  them  that  the  works  were  not  in- 
tended to 'be  employed  to  their  injury.  "  I  only,"  said 
he,  "  imitate  my  brother,  reputed  a  wiser  man  than  I, 
in  rebuilding  my  castles." 

It  seems  that  a  fine  gateway  and  a  wall  were  com- 
pleted, but  fell  suddenly  on  St.  George's  night  (23rd 
April),  1240,  but  were  immediately  rebuilt  by  the 
king.  A  year  later,  in  1241,  the  same  structures,  or 
as  much  of  them  as  had  been  rebuilt,  again  fell  down, 
and  this  time  the  citizens  found  a  supernatural  reason 
for  the  event.  On  the  night  of  the  second  fall,  says 
Matt.  Paris,  a  certain  grave  and  reverend  priest  saw 
a  robed  archbishop,  cross  in  hand,  who  gazed  sternly 
upon  the  walls  with  which  the  king  was  then  girdling 
the  tower,  and  striking  them  sharply,  asked,  "  Why 
build  ye  these  ? "  on  which  the  newly  built  work  fell 
as  though  shattered  by  an  earthquake.  The  priest,  too 
alarmed  to  accost  the  prelate,  addressed  himself  to  the 
shade  of  an  attendant  clerk,  "  Who,  then,  is  the  arch- 
bishop ?"  "St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,"  was  the  answer, 
"  by  birth  a  citizen,  who  resents  these  works,  under- 
taken in  scorn  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  citizens,  and 
destroys  them  beyond  the  power  of  restoration."  On 
which  the  priest  remarked,  "  What  outlay  and  labour 
of  the  hands  he  has  destroyed!"  "  Had  it  been,"  said  the 
clerk,  "  simply  that  the  starving  and  needy  artificers 
thence  promised  themselves  food,  it  had  been  tolerable, 
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but  seeing-  that  the  works  were  undertaken,  not  for  the 

o 

defence  of  the  realm,  but  to  the  hurt  of  the  citizens, 
even  had  not  St.  Thomas  destroyed  them,  they  had 
been  swept  away  utterly  by  St.  Edmund  [archbishop] 
Confessor  and  his  successors." 

That  night  the  priest  told  his  tale,  and  next  morn- 
ing the  walls  ahout  the  Tower,  built  at  a  charge  of 
about  12,000  marcs,  were  seen  upon  the  ground,  to 
the  surprise  but  by  no  means  to  the  grief  of  the 
citizens,  to  whom  they  had  been  as  a  thorn  in  the  eye. 
Notwithstanding  the  prediction  of  St.  Thomas,  the 
works  were  at  once  resumed,  and  this  time  with  com- 
plete success. 

No  doubt  the  wall  and  gateway  were  St.  Thomas's 
water-gate  and  the  adjacent  curtain  along  the  south 
face  of  the  fortress,  and  upon  the  bank  of  the  river, 
where  the  wet  ground  and  the  treacherous  character  of 
the  London  clay,  exposed  more  or  less  in  the  old  city 
ditch  and  that  of  Longchamp,  would  render  the  arch- 
bishop's task  an  easy  one.  The  story  may  be  taken  to 
show  that  in  1239-40  Henry  was  engaged  in  extensive 
works  about  the  Tower,  including  the  outer  ward  wall 
and  tower,  the  quay  and  the  present  ditch ;  and  the 
present  works  show  that  they  were  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  replaced,  at  whatever  cost,  when  destroyed 
by  an  accident.  Probably  the  architect  learnt  experi- 
ence by  the  event,  for  it  was  remarkable  that  no  serious 
mark  of  settlement  from  defective  foundation  has  been 
observed  either  in  the  work  of  the  outer  ward  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  fortress,  and  this  is  more  singular 
because  part  of  the  masonry  must  have  traversed  the 
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line  of  the  old  city  ditch.  This  stability  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  great  breadth  of  the  founda- 
tions, and  to  the  fact  that  the  fortress  contains 
no  underground  chambers,  the  towers  below  the 
ground  level,  and  sometimes  far  above  it,  being 
solid. 

The  resumption  of  the  works  on  the  wall  and  west 
gateway  did  not  lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  royal  resi- 
dence within.  24th  Feb.  1240,  24  Henry  III.,  the 
king,  according  to  the  Liberate  Roll,  thus  addressed  the 
custos  of  the  works : — "  We  command  you  to  cause  the 
chamber  of  the  queen,  in  the  aforesaid  tower,  to  be 
wainscotted  without  delay,  and  to  be  thoroughly 
whitened  internally,  and  newly  painted  with  roses ; 
and  to  cause  to  be  made  a  wall  [partition]  in  the 
fashion  of  wainscot  between  the  chamber  and  the 
wardrobe  of  the  same,  and  let  it  be  entirely  covered 
externally  with  tile  ;  and  also  cause  one  great  chamber 
in  the  same  tower  to  be  entirely  whitewashed  and 
newly  painted,  and  all  the  windows  of  the  same 
chamber  to  be  made  anew  with  new  wood  and  bolts 
and  hinges,  and  to  be  painted  with  our  arms,  and 
barred  with  iron  where  needful.  Moreover,  repair 
and  mend  all  the  glass  windows  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  within  the  said  tower,  where  neces- 
sary ;  and  repair  all  the  windows  in  the  great 
chamber  towards  the  Thames  with  new  wood,  with 
new  bolts  and  hinges,  and  bar  them  well  with  iron ; 
and  in  the  corner  of  the  same  chamber  make  a  great 
round  turret  towards  the  Thames,  so  that  the  drain  of 
the  last  chamber  may  descend  into  the  Thames ;  and 
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make  a  new  cowl  on  the  top  of  the  kitchen  of  the  great 
tower." 

The  Liberate  Koll  of  the  same  year,  January  1240, 
orders  "  a  mantel "  to  be  painted  in  the  Tower,  with  a 
personification  of  Winter  with  a  sad  visage  and  miser- 
able contortions  of  the  body. 

And  on  the  10th  of  December  following  [25  Hen. 
III.]   the   keeper   is   further  ordered  "To  repair  the 
granary  within  the  same  tower,  etc.,  and  to  cause  all  the 
leaden  gutters  of  the  great  tower,  through  which  rain 
water  should  fall  from  the  summit  of  the  same  tower, 
to  be  carried  down  to  the  ground  ;  so  that  the  wall  of 
the  said  tower,  which  has  been  newly  whitewashed, 
may  be  in  no  wise  injured  by  the  dropping  of  rain 
water,  nor  be  easily  weakened.      And  make  on  the 
same  tower  on  the  south-side,  at  the  top,  deep  alures  of 
good  and  strong  timber,  entirely  and  well  covered  with 
lead,  through  which  people  may  look  even  unto  the 
foot  of  the  said  tower,  and  ascend,  and  .better  defend 
it,  if  need  should  be.     And  also  whitewash  the  whole 
chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  the  same  tower, 
and  make  in  the  same  chapel  three  glass  windows,  one, 
to  wit,  on  the  north  part,  with  a  certain  small  figure  of 
Mary  holding  her  child ;  the  other,  on  the  south  side, 
with  the  [subject  of  the]  Trinity,  and  the  third  on  the 
same  south  side,  with  St.  John  the  Apostle  and  Evan- 
gelist ;  and  paint  the  cross  and  beam  beyond  the  altars 
of  the  same  chapel,  and  with  good  colours.     And  cause 
to  be  made  and  painted  two  fair  images,  where  they 
may  be  best  and  most  decently  made   in   the  same 
chapel,  one  of  St.  Edward  holding  a  ring  and  giving  it 
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to  St.  John  the  Evangelist.   And  whitewash  all  the  old 
wall  around  our  aforesaid  tower." 

From  these  orders  we  learn  that  the  chapel  in  the 
White  tower  was  whitewashed,  glazed,  had  three 
painted  windows,  and  a  painted  beam  and  rood  behind 
the  altar,  besides  painted  figures,  no  doubt  in  fresco, 
on  the  wall,  of  St.  Edward  and  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist. The  great  chamber  towards  the  Thames,  being 
enumerated  in  conjunction  with  the  chapel,  might  be 
supposed  to  be  the  state-room  in  the  White  tower ;  but 
"  the  great  round  turret  towards  the  Thames,  with  the 
contained  drain,"  could  not  apply  to  the  White  tower, 
nor  indeed  to  any  of  the  existing  towers  on  the 
Thames  front.  It  may  have  been  the  Lanthorn 
tower. 

The  White  tower  is  spoken  of  as  newly  white- 
washed. This  was  no  doubt  intended  to  make  good 
any  irregularities  in  the  masonry,  for  28  Henry  III., 
the  tower  at  Corfe  was  ordered  to  be  pargetted  with 
mortar  where  necessary,  and  the  whole  exterior  to  be 
whitewashed.  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  were  the 
alures,  so  minutely  specified,  on  the  top  of  the  south 
front  of  the  White  tower;  probably  a  bretasche  or 
hoarding,  since  no  other  work  would  enable  the  de- 
fenders to  see  the  foot  of  the  wall.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  at  so  great  a  height  no  extra 
defence  from  missiles  would  have  been  necessary,  -and 
supposing  the  inner  ward  to  be  taken,  it  would  be 
from  the  higher  ground  on  the  north,  rather  than  on 
the  south  side,  that  the  effect  of  archery  or  warlike 
engines  would  be  the  greatest. 
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In  this  same  25  Hen.  III.  Peter  Bacun  and  Richard 
de  Fresingfeld  and  their  fellows,  keepers  of  the  Tower 
works,  had  36L  ;  also  24/.  40d.  was  paid  for  twenty 
breastplates  and  twenty  halbergeons,  purchased  for  the 
defence  of  the  Tower,  and  delivered  to  the  constable. 
So  important  were  the  works  at  this  time  that  an 
order  was  made  that  "before  closing  the  Exchequer 
the  barons  were  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  custos  of 
the  works  of  the  king's  Tower  of  London."  In  the 
26  Hen.  III.  the  chaplain  ministering  in  the  Tower 
chapel  had  505.  per  annum. 

Among  the  regulations  in  use  about  this  time  were 
several  relating  to  the  legal  position  of  the  Tower, 
recorded  in  the  Liber  Albus.  Thus,  when  the  Ex- 
chequer was  closed,  the  mayor  was  to  be  presented  at 
the  Tower,  and  the  pleas  of  the  city  with  the  crown 
were  sometimes  held  there,  and  when  this  was  the 
case  the  city  barons  were  to  place  their  own  "janitors" 
outside  the  Tower  gate,  and  the  king's  janitor  was  to  be 
on  the  inside.  They  further  had  an  "  ostiarius  "  out- 
side the  door  of  the  hall  where  the  pleas  were  held,  to 
introduce  the  barons,  and  the  king  had  an  ostiarius 
inside.  The  hall  was  no  doubt  the  building 
now  superseded  by  the  office  of  Ordnance,  and  the 
entrance  to  which  is  thought  to  have  been  by  the 
now  modernised  doorway  close  east  of  the  Wakefield 
tower. 

The  next  entry  discovered  is  upon  the  Liberate  Roll, 
29  Hen.  III.,  3rd  December,  1244,  by  which  the  con- 
stable of  the  Tower  is  ordered  to  deliver  to  Edward 
Fitz-Otho  as  much  lead  as  shall  be  necessary  to  exe- 
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cute  certain  specified  works  at  Westminster.  It  was 
in  this  year  that  Griffith  ap  Llewelyn,  in  attempting 
to  escape  by  a  rope  from  his  prison  in  the  Tower,  fell 
and  broke  his  neck.  Griffith  was  corpulent,  and  the 
White  tower  whence  he  let  himself  down  was  lofty. 
His  rope  was  composed  of  bed  linen  and  the  like,  and 
broke.  30th  April,  the  king  publicly  declares  this 
unfortunate  accident,  and  attributes  the  neglect  to 
the  attendants,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  charge  of 
the  prisoner. 

31  Hen.  III.,  1246-7,  the  constable  had  sixty  marcs 
for  constructing  "  quandam  turrellam,"  a  certain  turret; 
and  next  year  forty  marcs  more  were  paid  for  making 
a  certain  turret,  a  privy  chamber,  and  other  works. 
33  Hen.  III.,  fourteen  cartloads  of  lead  were  purchased 
for  32?.  9s.  I0d.,  and  delivered  to  Peter  Blund,  the 
constable. 

In  the  34  Hen,  III.  the  Pipe  Roll  shows  Edward  of 
Westminster  and  the  constable  to  have  had  sixty 
marcs  for  Tower  works,  and  the  keepers  thirty  marcs 
for  repairing  and  covering  the  king's  houses  and  for 
lead  for  the  works.  Next  year,  1250-1,  ten  marcs 
went  for  repairing  and  covering  walls  and  turrets,  and 
4Z.  8s.  6d.  for  two  loads  of  lead  for  the  same  operation 
upon  the  king's  houses. 

37  Hen.  III.,  Adam  de  Lamburn,  master  of  the 
Tower  works,  had  10?.,  and  the  keepers,  also  for  works, 
30?.,  and  Adam  again  12?.,  and  next  year  the  keepers 
for  works  fifty  marcs  more.  39  Hen.  III.,  1254-5, 
22?.  20c?.  was  paid  for  a  house  for  the  king's  elephant, 
40  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide.  This  was  a  present  from  the 
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King  of  France,  and  is  said  by  Matt.  Paris  to  have  been 
the  first  elephant  seen  north  of  the  Alps.  There  was 
also  paid  for  repairs  of  houses  and  turrets,  591.  6s.  2d. 
Next  year  521.  Us.  3d.  was  paid  for  works  begun  by 
the  sheriff  of  the  year  preceding,  and  for  Tower  short- 
comings 371.  2s.  9d.;  and  41  Hen.  III.,  901  145.  9d. 
for  stones  for  completing  the  already  commenced 
Tower  quay,  and  for  the  Great  Wardrobe  and  other 
deficiencies. 

42  Hen.  III.,  1257-8,  two  sums  of  1015.  Sd.  and 
4Z.  12s.  6d.  were  paid  for  lead  gutters  and  other 
repairs ;  and  43  Hen.  III.,  361.  3s.  Sd.  for  repairs  of 
the  king's  houses,  and  for  making  a  new  stable  and 
repairing  an  old  one,  and  gutters,  and  a  "  claustura," 
or  partition,  for  the  same  tower,  17Z.  15s.  7d. 

This  was  the  year,  1258,  in  which,  under  the  Provi- 
sions of  Oxford,  the  barons  seized  the  Tower  and 
placed  in  it  Hugh  le  Bigod  as  custos.  There  was  in 
this  year  a  brief, — "  In  emendacionem  planchicii  * 
turris  Lond  :  et  turrella  ejusdem  turris  versus  aquam 
cooperienda,  etc."  Henry  soon  afterwards,  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  Pope,  broke  faith  with  his  subjects,  and 
regained  the  Tower,  where  he  was  resident  in  February, 
1261,  and  ordered  40s.  to  Theodore  de  Castell  for  iron 
for  the  King's  Tower  works,  taken  from  him. 

o 

The  circumstances  of  the  country  forced  the  king 
into  active  measures  for  the  conservation  of  the  fort- 
ress. He  spent  Christmas,  1260,  there  with  his  queen, 
and  employed  the  money  at  his  command  in  com- 

*  "  Plancherium  "  is  an  upper  chamber,  probably  what  is  meant 
here. 
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pleting  the  defences.  Probably  it  was  about  this  time 
that  the  water-gate  was  ready,  and  the  tidal  ditch 
converted  into  a  wet  moat.  Matt.  Paris  mentions  the 
efforts  now  made  to  strengthen  the  place,  and  how  the 
king  at  this  time  invited  the  citizens  to  swear  fidelity 
to  him,  and  to  take  service  in  his  army  then  mustering 
outside  the  city.  He  also  again  named  the  Tower  as 
the  place  of  meeting  for  a  Parliament  to  be  holden 
21st  February,  1261,  45  Henry  III. 

The  councillors  did  not  respond  to  the  summons. 
The  king  kept  Easter  in  the  fortress,  whither  the  bailiffs 
of  Gloucester  were  directed,  18th  March,  to  send  up 
daily  as  many  lampreys  as  they  could  take ;  and, 
17th  April,  the  bailiffs  of  Waltham  were  to  supply  60s. 
worth  of  good  fine  bread  and  loaves  of  four  for  a 
penny,  and  to  send  them  to  the  royal  pantler  at  the 
Tower  for  the  usual  dole  on  Easter  eve.  Similar  per- 
quisitions were  addressed  to  the  bailiffs  of  Barking 
and  Dartford,  to  those  of  Kingston  and  Watford,  to 
the  extent  of  40s.,  and  to  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of 
London  to  201.  In  all  331.  worth  of  bread  was  to  be 
distributed.  There  were  also  orders  for  164  tunics  on 
the  part  of  the  king  and  queen,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
royal  almoner,  and  21  tunics  on  the  part  of  the  royal 
children ;  all  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  according 
to  custom.  Henry  remained  at  the  Tower  till  about 
the  20th  April. 

Prince  Edward  returned  to  England  in  that  year, 
but  did  not  act  with  his  father,  whose  advisers  he  dis- 
trusted. The  king,  however,  seems  to  have  held  the 
Tower,  and  kept  Christmas  of  1261  within  its  walls. 
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Thence,  leaving  John  Mansell  in  charge,  he  went 
to  Dover,  and  so  by  Eochester  to  Winchester  for 
Whitson.  There,  however,  the  barons  prepared  to  seize 
him,  and  he  retired  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained 
till  October.  Christmas  of  1262  he  again  spent  at  the 
Tower. 

After  some  time  passed  beyond  sea,  and  a  Christmas 
at  Canterbury,  Henry  failed  to  meet  his  enemies  at 
Worcester,  and  returned,  47th  Henry  III.,  to  the 
Tower,  where,  with  his  queen,  Prince  Edward,  and 
the  King  of  the  Romans,  he  consulted  with  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London  on  the  subject  of  de  Mont- 
fort,  and  soon  afterwards,  with  that  noblemen  himself. 
One  result  was  the  placing  Hugh  le  Despenser  in 
charge  of  the  Tower.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the 
queen,  leaving  the  Tower  by  water  to  join  the  prince 
at  Windsor,  was  hooted  at  and  pelted  by  the  populace 
on  the  bridge,  and  forced  to  put  back.  In  the  same 
year  John  Sperling,  at  a  cost  of  71.,  erected  a  "  pali- 
cium,"  or  palisade,  between  the  Tower  and  the  city 
wall;  and  two  years  later  he  had  altogether  251. 10s.  3d. 
for  covering-in  the  king's  houses,  repairing  the  king's 
garderobe,  etc. 

Henry  was  again  at  the  Tower  in  1265,  after  the 
battle  of  Evesham ;  and  in  1268  the  fortress,  then 
commanded  by  Hugh  Fitz-Otho,  and  containing  the 
Papal  legate,  Ottobon,  was  besieged  by  Gilbert,  Earl 
of  Gloucester.  The  Jews,  who  with  their  families  had 
been  harboured  in  the  Tower,  contributed  personally 
to  its  defence.  Gloucester  threw  up  earthworks  and 
attempted  a  blockade ;  but  in  May  and  June,  Henry, 
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approaching  by  Windsor  and  Stratford,  encamped  there 
for  two  months,  and,  throwing  in  a  reinforcement, 
brought  out  the  legate  by  the  south  postern  towards 
the  river,  and  established  him  with  the  army  at  Strat- 
ford, forcing  Gloucester  to  sue  for  peace.* 

The  hall  of  the  Tower  and  other  houses  cost  201. 
in  repairs  in  1268-9,  and  in  other  repairs  12/.  in  the 
next  year;  but  nothing  is  recorded  concerning  the  fol- 
lowing and  two  closing  years  of  the  long  reign  of 
Henry  III. 

With  the  death  of  Henry  and  the  earlier  years  of 
his  son  the  history  of  the  Tower,  as  a  specimen  of 
military  architecture,  may  be  said  to  decline,  and  its 
history  as  a  state  prison,  if  not  to  begin,  to  preponde- 
rate. Edward  at  once  continued  and  completed  the 
works  commenced  by  his  father,  and  probably  was 
thus  employed  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  In  1274, 
2nd  Edward,  the  treasurer  was  to  pay  200  marcs 
towards  the  work  of  the  ditch,  then  nearly  made, 
about  the  bulwark.  This  was  the  loop  ditch  surround- 
ing the  barbican,  planned  by  Henry  III.,  but  no  doubt 
then  first  excavated.  Besides  this,  in  1287,  the  main 
ditch  seems  to  have  been  under  enlargement,  and  its 
encroachment  upon  St.  Katherine's  land  was  valued  in 
1302  at  73s.  per  annum.  The  clay  taken  out  was 
sold  by  the  constable  to  the  tylers  working  in  East 
Smithfield.  In  1289  it  yielded  20s.,  but  had  averaged 

*  "  Per  posticum  quod  de  Turri  plagam  meridionalem  respicit  et 
fluyio  contignatur,  legatum  potenter  eduxit,  et  ejus  loco  defensores 
idoneos  intromisit,  eductoque  legato  occupatores  urbis  non  immerito 
deridebat,  et  procedens  usque  Stratford  ad  tria  millaria  prope  London 
sine  quolibet  obice  castra  fixit." — Chron.  T.  Wykes. 
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7Z. — about  100?.  in  our  day.  Bayley  tells  that  600 
Jews  were  at  one  time  imprisoned  here  by  Edward, 
1281-2,  as  clippers  of  the  coin.  On  8th  Oct.,  1303, 
the  king,  then  at  Kinloss,  ordered  the  Abbot  of 

o' 

Westminster  and  his  80  monks  to  be  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  stealing  100,000?.  of  the 
royal  treasure.  The  following  mandate,  of  three  years' 
later  date,  shows  the  form  in  which  prisoners  were 
committed.  It  relates  to  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  rank. 
"Mons:  P:  de  Graham  et  vadletz,  soient  enveez,  par 
bon  conduyt,  a  Londres,  et  livrez  au  Conestable  de  la 
Tour  illueques  :  et  q'il  les  face  garder  en  fers,  en  bon 
et  sur  lieu,  denz  meisme  la  Tour,  si  sauuement,  et  si 
surement,  come  le  Conestable  voudra  respondre  de 
eux,  corps  pour  corps ;  et  q'il  lor  face  trouver  lor  sus- 
tenance meanement." 

In  1307  occurs  a  curious  sanitary  order.  "Whereas 
Margaret,  Queen  of  England,  is  about  to  dwell  awhile 
in  the  Tower,  the  mayor  and  sheriffs,  to  prevent  infec- 
tion of  the  air,  '  per  accensionem  rogorum,'  are  to  pro- 
hibit and  punish  any  one  '  burning  pyres'  or  doing  any- 
thing by  which  the  air  can  be  corrupted."  Dated, 
Carlisle,  28  June. 

Edward  II.  was  more  dependent  upon  the  Tower 
for  personal  safety  than  as  a  prison.  His  eldest 
daughter,  hence  called  "  Jane  de  la  Tour,"  was  here 
born.  In  1312  he  put  the  Tower  in  a  state  of  defence 
against  his  barons ;  and,  in  1324,  shut  here  the  two 
Lords,  Eoger  Mortimer  of  Wigmore  and  his  namesake 
of  Chirk.  Their  escape  is  described  in  the  "  Opus 
Chronicorum."  They  were  shut  up  "in  eminentiori 
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et  aretiori  loco  Tunis,"  which  should  mean  the  White 
tower.  They  drugged  the  drink  of  their  keepers,  and 
in  a  stormy  night  escaped  by  breaking  the  wall,  and 
thus  reached  the  annexed  palace  kitchen,  from  the 
top  of  which,  by  a  rope-ladder  and  aided  from 
within  the  walls,  they  reached  the  Thames  and  thus 
fled  the  country. 

Two  years  later,  Mortimer  of  Wigmore  returned 
with  the  queen,  and  took  arms  against  Edward,  who 
put  the  Tower  in  order,  sending  thither  100  coats  of 
mail  [Pell  Rolls,  158],  and  there,  20th  June,  he  received 
the  city  authorities.  On  the  2nd  October  he  fled, 
leaving  his  son,  John  of  Eltham,  in  the  Tower,  and 
Stapleton,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  charge  of  the  city. 
The  citizens,  as  is  well  known,  rose  and  beheaded  the 
bishop,  and  next  day,  falling  in  with  John  de  Weston, 
the  constable,  they  extorted  from  him  the  keys,  and 
entered  the  fortress.  They  seem,  however,  only  to 
have  freed  the  prisoners,  turned  out  the  officials,  and 
appointed  their  own  men,  under  the  nominal  authority 
of  Prince  John. 

The  first  years  of  Edward  III/s  reign  were  spent, 
perforce,  in  the  Tower,  until  he  put  down  Mortimer 
and  assumed  the  government.  Probably  the  Beau- 
champ  and  Salt  towers,  and  perhaps  the  Bowyer,  were 
his  work.  In  the  9th  of  his  reign,  by  commission, 
dated  Berwick,  16th  Oct.,  1336,  he  ordered  a  survey  of 
the  defects  of  the  Tower  to  be  made,  and  a  jury  to  be 
empanelled  to  declare  what  repairs  were  needed.  This 
return  was  made  without  delay,  and  is  printed  by 
Bayley.  It  mentions  the  gate  towards  St.  Katherine's, 
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the  steps  and  passages  upon  the  wall,  a  chamber  over 
the  Water  gate ;  "  Corande's"  tower  and  "  le  Moneye" 
tower ;  the  chapel  of  the  Tower ;  the  king  and  queen's 
chapel ;  two  turrets  over  the  old  gate,  one  called  "  La 
Plummerye  ;"  and  the  quay  opposite  the  Thames,  with 
the  little  postern  at  one  end  and  "Petywales"at  the  other. 
Beauchamp,  Bowyer,  and  most  of  the  other  towers  are 
not  named, — probably  because  some  were  not  then 
built,  and  others,  the  work  of  his  grandfather,  did  not 
need  repair.  "  Le  Blanche  tour"  seems  not  to  be  the 
Keep,  called  then  "Alta  turns."  The  other  parts 
named  are  numerous,  but  evidently  belonged  to  the 
palace  ward,  now  destroyed.  The  result  of  the  return 
was,  that  the  Tower,  next  year,  was  put  in  order  and 
garrisoned.  The  Close  Eoll  (10th  Edward  III.)  men- 
tions that,  in  1337,  the  Sheriffs  of  London  were  to  pay 
401.  out  of  the  farm  of  the  city,  to  be  spent  on  "  the 
great  Tower,"  then  in  great  need  of  repair ;  and  the 
Sheriff  of  Kent  was  to  bring  oak  from  Havering  for 
the  works.  The  sheriffs  of  Surrey  and  Sussex  also 
had  to  provide  201.  for  the  same  service. 

The  Tower  was  Edward's  chief  arsenal  Thither, 
1337-8,  the  sheriffs  of  London  were  to  send  "  5  millia 
ferri  et  200  bordas  de  Estland  (East  country  planks), 
ac  centum  quarter  carbonum  maritimorum"  (sea- 
coal),  for  making  anchors  for  the  "Christopher"  and 
"  Cogge  Edward,"  and  for  certain  works  on  the  Tower. 
[Abb.  Kot.  Orig.  II.  p.  116.]  Edward  was  at  this  time 
much  engaged  in  preparing  for  foreign  wars,  and  it 
was  to  the  Tower  that  he  returned  suddenly  from 
Tournay,  towards  midnight,  30th  November,  1340, 
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and  punished  the  constable  for  negligence.  Also 
between  1340  and  1342  he  was  much  at  the  Tower, 
and  one  of  his  daughters  was  born  here.  The  records 
also  show  that  the  Mint  had  a  considerable  share  of 
the  royal  attention. 

Mr.  Hunter  has  shown  [Arch,  xxxii.  380]  that,  as 
early  as  1347,  bills  were  paid  for  the  manufacture, 
probably  two  or  three  years  earlier,  of  "pulvis  pro 
ingeniis;"  and  in  1346,  "ad  opus  ipsius  Regis  pro 
gunnis  suis,"  9  cwt.  12lb.  of  saltpetre,  and  886  Ib.  of 
quick  sulphur,  were  had ;  so  that  gunpowder  was  then 
no  doubt  manufactured  in  the  Tower. 

About  the  same  time  the  Tower  received  the  first  of 
a  series  of  illustrious  foreign  prisoners  of  war.  John, 
King  of  Scots,  taken  at  Neville's  Cross,  was  brought 
here  in  January,  1347,  and  remained  here  eleven 
years ;  so  late  as  1357-8,  2l.  12s.  9d.  being  paid  for 
medicines  supplied  to  him.  Later,  in  the  same  year 
with  John,  came  Charles  of  Blois,  nephew  to  Philip  of 
France ;  and  still  later  John  de  Vienne,  governor  of 
Calais,  and  the  twelve  brave  burgesses  of  that  town. 
Finally,  in  1350,  here  was  lodged  John,  King  of 
France,  and  the  nobles  taken  with  him,  and  in  the 
same  place  of  safety,  the  47,l7l£  Is.  4d.,  the  first 
instalment  of  his  ransom. 

In  24  Edw.  III.,  1350-1,  John  de  Alkeshull  had 
commission  to  take,  throughout  the  kingdom,  "  petram, 
buscam,  carbones,  maeremium,  plumbum,  vitrum, 
ferrum  et  tegulam  ;"  that  is,  stone,  logs,  coal,  timber, 
lead,  glass,  iron  and  shingle,  and  all  things  needful  for 
the  king's  works  at  Westminster,  Windsor,  and  the 

K    2 
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Tower.     How   these   materials   were   divided   is   not 
known.     Windsor  probably  received  the  chief  share  of 

them. 

In  1354  the  king  proposed  to  alter  the  constitution 
of  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  at  the  Tower, 
and  incorporate  it  as  a  college  with  a  dean  and  three 
canons,  instead  of  a  rector  and  chaplains.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  then  to  have  been  effected,  as  both 
Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.  nominated  a  rector  to  the 
"  Free  Chapel  of  St.  Peter."  The  actual  incorporation 
did  not  come  to  pass  until  the  last  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  It  was  in  1354  proposed  that  the 
standards  of  weight  and  measure  should  be  kept  at 
the  Tower;  and  this  year  the  king  ordered  the  city 
ditch  to  be  cleansed,  and  prevented  from  overflowing 
into  the  Tower  ditch.  In  Stowe's  time  the  filth  was 
taken  off  by  a  sewer  from  the  city  ditch. 

Appointments  of  armourers,  bowyers,  engineers  of 
the  war-slings,  &c.,  show  that  the  store  of  weapons  of 
war  continued  to  be  considerable.  In  33  Edw.  III.  all 
the  bows,  strings,  arrows,  "  hancipes  (two-handed 
winches)  pro  balistis  tendendis,"  "*  in  the  custody  of 
W.  Rotherel,  in  the  Tower,  were  to  be  packed  in 
chests,  quivers,  butts,  pipes  and  barrels,  and  sent  to 
Sandwich  to  cross  the  water  with  the  king.  In 
1360-2  various  sums  were  spent  in  repairs  of  the 
king's  record-house  in  the  Tower  containing  the 
Chancery  Rolls  ;  probably  the  Wakefield  tower. 

*  A  balista  was  an  engine  for  throwing  darts  as  a  catapult  threw 
stones  and  heavy  substances.  Both  were  worked  by  windlasses  or 
winches. 
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Richard  II.  fulfilled  the  usual  custom  of  lodging  a 
short  time  in  the  Tower  before  his  coronation,  that 
he  might  proceed  in  state  to  that  ceremony  through 
the  city.  Here  also  he  took  refuge  during  Wat 
Tyler's  rebellion,  after  which  Arnold  Brocas  was  paid 
3l.  6s.  8d.  for  repairing  the  door  broken  open  by  the 
common  rebels  within  the  Tower.  In  1380-1  a  code 
of  regulations  was  drawn  up  for  the  better  government 
of  the  place.  In  1385-6  cannon  were  sent  hence  to 
Porchester.  In  1387  Richard  came  here  to  escape  his 
uncle  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  at  Christmas  in 
that  year  he  was  blockaded  by  the  rebel  lords,  to 
whom  he  gave  audience  within  the  fortress. 

Two  years  later,  in  1389,  it  was  from  the  Tower 
that  the  king  went  to  hold  a  great  feast  and  tourna- 
ment in  London ;  and  here,  in  1396,  his  new  queen, 
Isabel  of  France,  was  lodged  before  her  coronation. 
Here,  finally,  Richard  signed  his  abdication  in  favour 
of  Henry  of  Lancaster.  No  work  at  the  Tower  can 
positively  be  attributed  to  this  reign,  or  the  succeeding 
one  of  Henry  IV. 

It  appears  from  the  Issue  Roll  and  the  Pell  records 
of  the  1  Hen.  V.,  that  breakfast  was  provided  at  the 
Tower  at  a  cost  of  2Z.  165.  8d.,  for  Thomas  Earl  of 
Arundel,  Henry  le  Scrop,  LORD  DE  Roos,  and  the 
mayor  of  London,  commissioners  for  trying  traitors. 
This  was  William,  seventh  baron,  ancestor  of  the 
present  lieutenant-governor,  whose  ancestors  on  the 
male  side — the  Fitzgeralds — also  frequently  partook  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  Tower,  though  in  the  less 
agreeable  capacity  of  prisoners. 
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Henry  V.  revived  the  old  glories  of  the  prison  by 
sending  hither  Charles  Duke  of  Orleans,  taken  at 
Agincourt.  An  illumination  of  the  period,  given  by 
Lord  de  Eos,  shows  the  duke  to  have  been  lodged  in 
the  state  rooms  in  the  White  tower,  and  shows  also  the 
four  windows  of  the  Great  Hall,  which  adjoined 
Wakefield  tower  on  the  east. 

The  strong  monarchs  employed  the  Tower  as  a 
prison,  the  weak  ones  as  a  fortress ;  and,  under 
Henry  VI.,  it  appears  in  this  latter  capacity.  In  1460, 
Lord  Scales,  the  king's  governor,  was  besieged  by  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  Lord  Cobham,  and  Sir  John  Wenlock. 
The  city  men  attacked  the  west  front ;  Wenlock,  from 
St.  Katherine's ;  and  Cobham,  with  the  artillery,  from 
the  Southwark  shore,  firing  across  the  river.  When 
the  south  ditch  was  cleared  out  and  levelled  in  1842-3, 
several  round  shot  of  iron,  and  about  thirty  of  Kentish 
rag-stone,  from  4^-  to  10  in.  and  in  one  case  17  in. 
diameter,  were  found,  which  are  supposed  to  have  fallen 
there  on  this  occasion. 

Edward  IV.  is  reputed  to  have  built  a  bulwark  out- 
side the  west  gate  by  the  Lion  tower.  In  the  llth  of 
his  reign  payments  were  made  for  arms  and  ammu- 
nition for  the  defence,  and  for  work  upon  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Tower.  The  workmen  were  brought  from 
Calais.  In  the  same  year  money  was  allowed  for 
the  expenses  of  Henry  VI.,  then  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 
Richard  III.,  during  his  brief  reign,  pressed  masons  and 
bricklayers  to  complete  certain  repairs  at  the  Tower. 

Probably  the  walls  and  towers  were  allowed  to  decay 
by  Henry  VII. ;  for  Henry  VIII.,  in  1532,  ordered  a 
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survey  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  a  general  repair, 
which  was  executed  shortly  afterwards.  The  repairs 
were  very  considerable,  and  the  masonry  was  executed 
in  Caen  stone  backed  with  brick,  and,  unfortunately, 
very  much  of  the  Tower  seems  to  have  been  so  faced  or 
cased,  and  otherwise  very  seriously  altered.  The  survey 
is  very  minute,  and  throws  light  on  much  that  is  now 
destroyed.  Mention  is  made  of  "  Burbedge  tower,"  on 
the  wall  between  Bowyer  and  Brick  towers,  evidently 
the  present  Brick  tower,  the  then  "  Brick "  being  the 
present  Martin  tower.  "  St.  Martin's  "  tower  was  then 
the  outer  gate,  now  "Middle"  tower.  The  present 
Salt  tower  was  then  Julius  Caesar's  tower,  and  the 
older  Lanthorn  tower  was  called  New  tower.  Wakefield 
is  called  "  the  tower  where  the  king's  records  lie,"  and 
"  Bloody  "  was  then  Garden  tower.  "  By  ward  "  was 
"  the  .Wardyng  gate."  Two  timber  bridges,  evidently 
drawbridges,  were  to  be  renewed  at  the  west  entrance. 
The  keep  was  then,  as  now,  the  White  tower,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  four  turrets. 

By  ward  tower  had  a  narrow  escape  in  1548.  A 
Frenchman  who  lodged  in  "  the  round  bulwark  called 
the  Warden  gate,  between  the  west  gate  and  the 
postern,  or  drawbridge,"  blew  up  the  bulwark,  and 
himself,  with  gunpowder.  It  was  rebuilt.  There  was 
also  in  this  reign  of  Edward  VI.  a  drawbridge  between 
Iron  and  Traitors'  gate,  evidently  Cradle  tower.  This 
was  used  for  the  reception  of  great  prisoners,  the 
strong  iron  gate  (St.  Thomas's)  being  almost  out  of 
use. 

The  buildings  of  the  palace  probably  had  fallen  into 
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decay  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  whom,  or  by  James, 
the  Great  Hall  was  removed.  Other  buildings  fol- 
lowed. Many  were  destroyed  by  Cromwell,  and 
many  by  James  II.,  to  make  room  for  a  new  Ordnance 
office,  and  the  remains  of  the  Lanthorn  tower  were 
taken  down  late  in  the  last  century.  The  White 
tower  underwent  a  final  disfigurement  at  the  hands 
of  Sir  C.  Wren  in  1663,  who  Italianised  its  openings, 
cased  a  part  of  its  exterior,  and  rebuilt  two  of  its 
turrets.  Sir  Christopher's  work  may  be  traced  through- 
out the  fortress  by  the  Portland  stone  introduced  by 
him,  just  as  the  work  of  Henry  VIII.  is  indicated  by 
the  use  of  brickwork  and  rough-cast,  and  the  practice 
of  closing  the  joints  of  the  masonry  with  chips  and 
spawls  of  flint.  The  ditch  was  cleansed  in  1663,  and 
the  quay  refaced. 

The  Tower,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  was  an  extraordinary  jumble  of  ancient  and 
later  buildings,  the  towers  and  walls  being  almost 
completely  encrusted  by  the  small  official  dwellings  by 
which  the  area  was  closely  occupied.  A  great  fire  in 
1841  removed  the  unsightly  armoury  of  James  II.  and 
William  III.  on  the  north  of  the  inner  ward,  but  the 
authorities  at  the  time  were  not  ripe  for  a  fire.  The 
armoury  was  replaced  by  a  painfully  durable  Tudor 
barrack,  and  the  repairs  and  additions  were  made  with 
little  reference  to  the  character  of  the  fortress.  More 
recently  the  general  improvement  in  public  taste  has 
made  its  way  even  into  the  Tower.  Mr.  Salvin  has 
been  appointed  its  architect,  and  Lord  de  Eos  its 
lieutenant. 
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Thus  much  of  the  Tower  as  an  ancient  and  very 
curious  military  structure,  which,  throughout  the  addi- 
tions, alterations,  and  subtractions  of  eight  centuries, 
still  preserves  the  character  of  an  early  fortress,  and 
very  much  of  original  and  peculiar  work.  It  may 
be  that,  in  some  respects,  the  Tower  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  others  of  the  great  feudal  castles  of 
England.  It  does  not,  like  Dover  and  Bambro', 
stand  on  the  edge  of  a  lofty  cliff,  commanding  an 
equal  expanse  of  land  and  water.  It  has  not  the 
solitary  grandeur  of  Corfe,  nor  its  old  associations 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  times.  It  does  not,  like  Con- 
way,  Carnarvon,  Beaumaris,  and  Harlech,  bear  the 
impress  of  one  mind  in  its  design,  of  one  hand  in  its 
execution :  neither  can  it  boast  the  rich  surround- 
ings of  Ludlow,  Warwick,  or  Kenilworth,  nor  the 
proud  pre-eminence  of  Windsor,  the  present  residence 
of  the  Sovereign,  the  seat  of  the  oldest  and  most 
illustrious  order  of  Christian  chivalry,  the  cynosure 
of  four  fair  counties,  rising  amidst  a  rich  mantle  of 
forest  verdure  diversified  with  the  silver  windings  of 
the  Thames,  and  the  venerable  walls  and  courts  of 
Eton. 

The  Tower  of  London  can  put  forth  none  of  these 
various  claims  to  our  attention,  but  it  is  not  the  less 
the  most  interesting  fortress  in  Britain.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  great  Norman  conqueror  of  England, 
founded  by  the  Founder  of  her  monarchy.  It  is  the 
citadel  of  the  metropolis  of  Britain,  and  was  long  the 
most  secure  residence  of  her  greatest  race  of  kings. 
Here  they  deposited  the  treasure  of  the  empire  and  the 
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jewels  and  regalia  of  their  crown.  Here  they  secured 
the  persons  of  their  prisoners,  and  minted  and  stored 
up  their  coin.  Here  the  courts  of  law  and  of  exchequer 
were  not  unfrequently  held ;  here  the  most  valuable 
records  were  preserved ;  and  here  were  fabricated  and 
preserved  long-bow  and  cross-bow,  sword  lance  and 
pike,  armour  of  proof,  balistae  scorpions  and  catapults, 
then  the  artillery  and  munitions  of  feudal  war.  Here, 
too,  as  these  older  machines  were  laid  aside,  was  first 
manufactured  that  "  subtle  grain,"  that  "  pulvis  ad 
faciendum  le  crak,"  and  these  "  gonnys  and  bombards 
of  war,"  which  were  to  revolutionise  the  military  art, 
until  they  themselves  should  be  superseded  by  later 
inventions,  of  which  the  ancient  keep  is  still  the 
grand  storehouse  and  armoury  of  the  country. 

But  the  Tower  has  memories  surpassing  even  its  asso- 
ciations with  the  military  glories  of  the  state.  It  has 
been  the  prison  and  the  scaffold  of  not  a  few  of  the 
best  and  bravest  of  English  blood.  Percy  and  Mor- 
timer, Hastings  and  Clinton,  Neville,  and  Beau  champ, 
Arundel,  Devereux,  Stafford  and  Howard, — those  "  old 
stocks  who  so  long  withstood  the  waves  and  weathers 
of  time," — have  here  found  a  grave.  Here  the  great 
house  of  Plantagenet  flourished  and  was  cut  down. 
Here  England's  Elizabeth  learned  the  uses  of  adversity, 
and  here  Raleigh  solaced  his  confinement  with  the 
composition  of  that  History  which  has  made  his  name 
great  in  letters  as  in  naval  enterprise. 

Here  too,  captive  within  these  walls,  and  through 
these  gates  led  to  death,  were  More  and  Fisher, 
martyrs  for  the  ancient,  and  Anne  Askew  for  the 
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purer  faith  ;  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  most  innocent  and 
accomplished  of  victims ;  Strafford  and  Laud,  firm  for 
the  old  tyranny ;  Sir  John  Elliot,  who  died  broken- 
hearted in  the  prison  for  the  new  liberty. 

No  other  fortress,  no  bastile  in  France,  no  bargello 
in  Italy,  no  prison-castle  in  Spain  or  Germany,  is  so 
deeply  associated  with  the  history  of  its  nation,  or 
with  the  progress  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 


III. 

THE  CHAPTEK-HOUSE  OF  WESTMINSTER 

BY   GEOEGE   GILBEET   SCOTT,  E.A. 

THE  works  of  King  Henry  III.  at  Westminster 
Abbey  hold  a  very  marked  position  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  English  Architecture  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  both  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  excellence, 
and  as  being  among  the  earliest  of  the  more  developed 
examples  of  the  second  of  the  two  great  classes  into 
which  the  architecture  of  that  century  divides  itself — 
that  which  is  characterised  by  the  fully  developed 
tracery  window,  as  distinguished  from  the  detached 
or  grouped  lancets  of  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  from  what  Professor  Willis  has  called  the  "  plate 
tracery"  windows,  which  both  accompanied  and  imme- 
diately succeeded  them. 

The  plate  tracery,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact  as 
well  as  of  theory,  the  transitional  link  between  the 
lancet  and  the  tracery  systems,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  originated  at  the  period  of  that  transition,  but 
seems  rather  to  have  been  adopted  at  that  time  from 
amongst  older  forms,  and  developed  as  peculiarly  fitted 
to  aid  in  the  striving  after  greater  size  and  unity  in 
the  windows  than  had  previously  existed. 

The   principle   of  placing   two   or   more   openings 
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under  a  comprising  arch,  and  piercing  the  enclosed 
tympanum,  was  of  early  date,  and  among  our  own 
buildings  we  are  familiar  with  it  in  the  triforiums  of 
our  Norman  as  well  as  early  pointed  churches,  while  in 
domestic  architecture  it  was  of  common  occurrence. 
At  a  later  period,  however,  it  became  more  general 
and  more  systematic,  till  it  needed  only  the  piercing 
of  the  spaces  between  the  openings  in  the  window- 
heads  to  convert  them  into  actual  tracery. 

This  final  change  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in 
France  somewhat  earlier  than  in  England ;  or,  at 
least,  to  have  found  earlier  favour  there  than  here. 
Our  old  buildings  are  not  sufficiently  accurately  dated 
to  enable  us  to  say  at  what  precise  time  it  became 
prevalent,  though  we  certainly  find  buildings  in  which 
it  does  not  appear  reaching  down  (as  in  the  case  of 
Bishop  North  wold's  work  at  Ely)  as  late  as  1255  ; 
while,  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  (dating  from  1220  to 
1258),  it  only  appears  here  and  there,  and  apparently 
in  the  later  parts.  In  the  Chapel  of  Nine  Altars  at 
Durham,  where  it  appears  in  the  end  windows,  it  has 
been  proved  to  be  a  later  insertion.  The  eastern 
portions  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  in  which  it  is  magni- 
ficently developed,  are  but  indefinitely  dated  as  having 
been  carried  out  between  1256  and  1282,  and  the 
chapter-house  and  cloisters  at  Salisbury,  as  well  as 
many  other  works  in  this  style,  are  ill-defined  as  to 
their  precise  age. 

The  work  of  Henry  III.  at  Westminster  would  also 
be  but  loosely  dated,  were  it  not  for  some  remnants 
of  the  old  accounts  which  have  been  recently  disco- 
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vered.  Till  then  we  knew  little  more  than  that  they 
were  commenced  in  1245  and  brought  to  a  close  in 
1269. 

The  chapter-house  singles  itself  out  from  among 
these  beautiful  works  as  a  structure  perfect  in  itself, 
of  a  purely  English  type  as  to  its  plan  and  outline, 
and  as  carrying  out  the  principle  of  window  tracery 
in  a  fuller  and  grander  degree  than  any  part  of  the 
church  ;  and  it  is  a  happy  accident  which  has 
enabled  us  to  determine  its  date  with  absolute  pre- 
cision. We  had,  it  is  true,  an  approximation  to  it  in 
the  statement  of  Matthew  Paris,  who,  under  the  date 
of  1250,  says,  "  (Edificavit  Dominus  Rex  Capitulum 
incomparabile"  but  this  might  have  referred  to  the 
laying  of  the  first  stone,  while  the  works  might  have 
lingered,  and  the  architecture  changed  from  the  first 
intention ;  but,  happily,  in  a  fragment  of  the  old 
accounts,  discovered  by  my  friend  Mr.  Burtt,  bearing 
date  1253,  we  have,  among  other  works  relating  to 
the  chapter-house,  an  entry  for  canvas  to  fill  in  the 
windows,  followed  by  purchases  of  glass  for  them  ;  so 
that  we  know  that  these  noble  tracery  windows  were 
completed  at  that  date  ;  that  is  to  say,  within  eight 
years  from  the  commencement  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
church ;  and  thus  we  may  fairly  assume  that,  when  in 
1245  this  work  was  undertaken,  its  design  and  charac- 
ter had  been  fully  determined ;  and  as  this  date  agrees 
with  that  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  of  Paris,  the  win- 
dows of  which  are  of  similar  character,  it  would 
appear  that  at  that  time  our  English  Architecture  was 
running  a  pretty  parallel  course  with  that  of  France. 
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The  chapter-houses  of  English  monastic  and  capi- 
tular establishments  were  either  circular,  polygonal,  or 
rectangular,  very  much,  as  it  would  seem,  at  the  -option 
of  the  builders.  The  majority  were,  no  doubt,  of  an 
oblong  form,  as  those  at  Canterbury,  Gloucester,  Exe- 
ter, Chester,  Bristol,  and  nearly  all  of  our  ruined 
abbeys,  as  at  Fountains,  Furness,  &c.,  and  sometimes 
they  were  apsidal  at  the  east  end,  as  at  Durham  and 
Reading. 

The  round  and  polygonal  type  might  have  been 
suggested  by  the  churches  and  baptisteries  of  the  same 
form,*  and  it  was  so  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  a 
chapter-house,  that  one  does  not  wonder  at  its  fre- 
quent adoption — though  it  would  appear  to  have  been, 
on  the  whole,  more  favoured  by  secular  canons  than 
by  monks.  The  earliest  specimen,  so  far  as  I  recol- 
lect, in  England,  that  at  Worcester — which  is  some- 
what early  Norman — would,  however,  suggest  that  it 
began  with  the  monks ;  and  our  own  example,  at 
Westminster,  shows  that  they  had  by  no  means  dis- 
continued it.  Those,  however,  at  Lincoln,  Salisbury, 
Lichfield,  York,  Southwell,  Wells,  Hereford,  and  How- 
den — all  on  the  same  type — belonged  to  secular  esta- 
blishments.f  Nor  can  I  find  any  regular  rule  as  to 

*  Mr.  Glutton  suggests  that  they  may  have  been  taken  from  the 
Bema  or  apse  of  the  early  churches,  in  which  the  bishop  and  clergy 
sat,  somewhat  as  they  afterwards  did  in  chapter-houses. 

•f  Mr.  Glutton,  whose  excellent  lecture  on  Chapter- houses  I  have 
referred  to  since  writing  the  present  paper,  is  of  opinion  that  the  rule 
was  definite  that  the  regulars  should  have  rectangular  chapter- 
houses, and  the  seculars  those  of  the  round  or  polygonal  form.  He 
accounts  for  the  round  one  at  Worcester  by  that  church  having  been 
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their  position;  for,  though  for  the  most  part  the 
chapter-houses  of  monasteries  were  entered  from  the 
eastern  walk  of  the  cloister,  the  same  is  the  case  at 
Lincoln,  Salisbury,  Hereford,  and  Exeter,  though  the 
establishments  were  secular.  The  irregular  approaches, 
however,  from  the  church  itself,  as  at  York,  Lichfield, 
Southwell,  Wells,  Howden,  &c.,  are,  so  far  as  I  have 
noticed,  peculiar  to  secular  churches. 

What  was  the  form  of  the  Westminster  Chapter- 
house .previously  to  its  reconstruction  by  Henry  III., 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  so  far  at  least  as  I 
am  aware.  The  notice  of  it  in  the  poetical  life  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  which  was  written  during  the 
time  of  Henry  III.,  only  says  : — 

"  Clostre  i  fait  chapitre  a  fraud 
Vers  Orient  vouse  e  rund  " — 

which  would  appear  dubious  as  to  whether  intended 
to  express  that  its  east  end  was  round  (as  at  Reading), 
or  that  it  was  itself  round  (as  at  Worcester),  and  stood 
to  the  east  of  the  cloister ;  but  it  seems  more  naturally 
to  express  the  latter. 

I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  the  walls  of  the 
crypt,  which  are  of  vast  thickness,  might  be  those  of 

at  one  time  secular,  and  for  the  rectangular  chapter-house  at  Exeter 
by  the  cathedral  having  originally  belonged  to  a  monastery.  The 
polygonal  form  of  that  at  Westminster,  he  has  more  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  ;  but  suggests  that  its  uses  or  dignity  as  belonging 
to  a  royal  establishment,  might  have  been  peculiar.  His  rule,  that 
the  chapter-houses  of  secular  cathedrals  were  all  of  the  round  or 
polygonal  type,  may  possibly  have  held  good  in  England,  but  cer- 
tainly not  elsewhere.  In  Wales,  for  instance,  all  the  four  cathedrals 
were  secular,  but  none  of  them  had  polygonal  chapter-houses. 
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the  early  chapter-house ;  but  I  can  find  nothing  to 
confirm  this  surmise  ;  for,  not  only  does  no  external 
surface  now  visible  indicate  an  early  date,  but  the 
central  line  of  the  chapter-house,  when  produced  west- 
ward, crosses  the  buildings  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
at  a  point  which  seems  wholly  to  disagree  with  the 
arrangement  of  its  bays,  which  would  hardly  have 
been  the  case  with  two  structures  of  the  same  period. 

The  chapter-house,  like  that  at  Wells,  is  raised  on  a 
substructure,  or  crypt.  It  is  approached  from  the 
cloister  by  an  outer  and  an  inner  vestibule ;  the 
former  of  very  limited  height,  owing  to  its  passing 
under  the  dormitory ;  the  latter  lofty,  and  containing 
the  flight  of  steps  by  which  the  raised  level  of  the 
chapter-house  is  reached. 

The  outer  vestibule  is  divided  into  two  walks,  by 
small  columns  of  Purbeck  marble,  and  is  entered  at 
either  end  by  two  low  and  segmentally-arched  open- 
ings formed  of  Purbeck  marble,  in  which  no  doors 
were  ever  hung.  The  arch  in  the  cloister,  which  rises 
above  the  two  outer  entrances,  is  magnificently  deco- 
rated, its  mouldings  being  filled  with  foliage  and 
figures,  and  the  surface  of  the  wall  being  diapered 
with  foliated  scroll  work,  surrounding  a  niche,  which 
contained  a  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,*  on  either 

*  This  fact  we  learn  from  Abbot  Ware's  book  of  the  Customs  of 
the  Abbey,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century.  This  volume  has 
always  been  said  to  have  been  destroyed  at  the  fire  in  the  Cotton 
Library  in  1731,  but  its  parched  and  shrivelled  leaves  have  been 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  have  recently  undergone  a 
restoring  process  by  means  of  which  the  whole  has  become  legible. 
The  present  Dean  has  had  a  copy  made  which  is  deposited  in  the 
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side  of  which  were  angels.  The  whole,  though  de- 
plorably decayed,  still  shows  evidences  of  having  been 
richly  coloured  and  gilt. 

One  walk  of  this  outer  vestibule  was,  till  a  few 
years  back,  walled  off,  and  a  portion  of  its  vaulting 
had  been  destroyed  to  make  way  for  a  staircase  to 
the  library,  which  had  been  formed  out  of  a  part  of 
the  ancient  dormitory.  I  discovered  some  time  since 
the  position  of  the  original  stairs  to  the  dormitory, 
and,  by  restoring  them,  was  enabled  to  remove  the 
obstructions  of  the  vestibule  and  to  restore  the  lost 
portion  of  its  vaulting. 

The  bosses  in  the  vaulting  of  this  vestibule  are 
peculiarly  beautiful.  One  of  them  is  remarkably  well 
preserved,  and  quite  a  gem  of  foliated  carving.  The 
paving  of  the  walk  which  had  been  so  long  closed  still 
shows  the  effects  of  the  monks'  feet  as  they  entered 
in  double  file. 

The  inner  vestibule  is  divided  into  two  very  un- 
equal bays.  Those  on  the  south  side  are  occupied  by 
windows — one  of  them  a  single  lancet,  now  blocked 
up  by  the  enlargement  of  a  buttress,  and  the  other  a 
large  window  of  three  lights,  with  a  kind  of  plate 
tracery  between  their  heads. 

The  northern  side  is  also  pierced  with  two  windows, 
but  these  do  not  look  into  the  open  air,  but  throw  a 
borrowed  light  upon  the  altar  of  St.  Faith  in  the  old 
revestry,  which  lay  between  the  vestibules  and  the 

Abbey  Library.  The  contents  are  most  curious  and  interesting,  and, 
were  I  treating  of  the  uses  of  the  chapter-house,  would  supply  me 
with  very  full  information. 

L2 
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transept  of  the  church.*  The  west  wall  of  this  inner 
vestibule,  over  its  double  entrance,  is  decorated  with 
window-like  tracery,  in  the  openings  of  which  were 
statues  on  brackets  ;  but  at  its  eastern  end  was  its 
chief  glory — the  magnificent  double  portal  leading 
into  the  chapter-house  itself.  The  jambs  and  arch  of 
this  noble  entrance  are  profusely  enriched  with  carved 
work  of  the  most  exquisite  description.  The  shafts, 
and  their  richly-carved  capitals,  are  of  Purbeck  marble, 
and  the  mouldings  enriched  with  the  most  beautiful 
foliage,  interspersed  with  figures  delightfully  carved, 
and  treated  as  sharply  and  delicately  as  if  wrought 
in  silver. 

The  doorway  was  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  column 
of  Purbeck  marble,  and  its  head  occupied  by  a  large 
circle,  but  what  this  circle  contained  is  unfortunately 
unknown.  Over  the  arch  of  the  doorway,  within  the 
chapter-house,  are  two  fine  niches,  which  contain  full- 
length  figures  of  the  Archangel  Gabriel  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  In  the  spandrils  are  angels  censing,  the  in- 
tervening surfaces  being  filled  with  diaper  work.  The 
figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  I  had  the  happiness  to 
discover  some  years  back,  before  the  wainscoting  and 
presses  were  removed; — that  of  the  Archangel  had 
long  since  been  removed  into  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  vestibule.  They  are  very  excellent  specimens  of 
the  sculpture  of  this  period. 

*  For  the  dedication  of  this  altar  we  are  indebted  to  Abbot  Ware's 
book  of  Consuetudines.  The  figure  painted  over  the  altar  had  long 
been  said  to  suit  no  other  than  St.  Faith,  but  we  had  no  record  of 
such  an  altar.  In  Ware's  volume,  however,  we  find  the  altar  of  St. 
Faith  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Eevestiarius. 
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The  chapter-house  is  an  octagon,  the  diagonals  of 
which  measure  sixty  feet ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  an 
octagon  inscribed  in  a  circle  of  that  diameter.  In 
this  dimension  it  closely  agrees  with  several  others  of 
our  ancient  chapter-houses.  In  height  it  exceeds  most 
of  them.  If  its  diagonal  be  viewed  as  the  base  of  an 
equilateral  triangle,  its  height  would  agree  with  that 
of  the  same  triangle ;  or,  to  take  another  view,  the 
arches  from  the  central  pillar  to  the  angles  of  the 
octagon  are  in  height  from  the  floor  equal  to  a  double 
triangle  or  a  perfect  vesica  piscis  of  the  width  of  the 
half  diagonal. 

The  central  pillar  is  of  Purbeck  marble,  consisting 
of  a  column  surrounded  by  eight  detached  shafts.  It 
is  of  great  height  and  extreme  lightness,  and  its  capital 
beautifully  carved.  The  groining,  which  shot  up  from 
it,  has  unhappily  been  lost,  excepting  only  a  few 
courses  at  the  springing ;  but  I  have  discovered  its 
moulded  ribs  built  up  into  one  of  the  windows. 
Each  side  is  occupied  by  a  spacious  window,  filling 
nearly  the  whole  width  between  the  corner  shafts. 
These  windows  are  generally  of  four  lights ;  the 
mullions  are  of  Purbeck  marble,  and  the  heads 
filled  with  vast  circles  and  quatrefoils.  One  of 
these,  which  abuts  against  the  angle  of  the  church, 
is  not  pierced,  but  its  design  and  details  are  the 
same  as  the  others.  Were  it  not  for  this,  which  is 
far  more  perfect  in  its  preservation  than  the  actual 
windows,  their  design  might  not  readily  have  been 
discovered  in  all  its  details.  The  window  over  the 
doorway  is  shorter  than  the  others,  and  was  di- 
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vided  into  five  lights :    its   tracery  is   unfortunately 
gone. 

Nothing  can  be  nobler  than  this  series  of  vast  win- 
dows, were  they  not  obstructed  and  mutilated  as  we 
now  see  them.  The  spaces  beneath  the  windows  are 
arcaded,  with  five  arches  in  each.  These  arches  are 
of  a  trefoil  form,  and  richly  moulded,  the  spaces  over 
them  being  filled  with  diapering  of  varied  patterns. 
The  five  arches  which  occupy  the  eastern  wall  are 
much  richer,  and  more  deeply  set,  than  the  others. 
They  formed  the  seats  of  the  five  great  dignitaries  of 
the  Abbey,  viz.,  the  abbot  (in  the  centre),  the  prior  or 
provost,  the  sub-prior,  the  third  prior,  and  the  fourth 
prior.'* 

The  capitals  of  the  columns  bearing  the  canopies 
of  these  seats  are  charmingly  carved  in  Purbeck 
marble. 

The  seats  all  round  are  of  stone,  in  two  ranges, 
with  a  sort  of  foot-pace  beneath  them,  or  it  may  be 
one  seat  and  two  foot-paces.  It  is  the  backs  of  this 
arcading  which  contain  the  paintings  so  justly  cele- 
brated. The  finest  of  these,  by  far,  occupy  the  backs 
of  the  eastern  stalls — three  only  now  remain,  with  a 
small  portion  of  a  fourth — and  they  are  in  a  sadly 
decayed  and  mutilated  condition.  The  central  arch 
contains  a  figure  of  Our  Lord,  as  if  exhibiting  His 
wounds ;  the  side-arches  contain  large  figures  of  angels 
surrounded  by  others  of  smaller  size.  They  are  treated 

*  This  list  is  taken  from  Abbot  Ware's  Consueiudines :  given  not 
with  reference  to  the  chapter-house,  but  while  enumerating  the  order 
of  the  stalls  of  the  choir  with  their  occupants. 
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with  great  skill,  in  a  style  not  much  later  than  that 
of  Giotto.  On  the  feathers  of  the  wings  are  written 
the  names  of  virtues. 

These  paintings  are  carefully  described  by  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake,  in  his  book  on  the  history  of  oil 
painting. 

The  other  sides  have  paintings  of  a  later  period, 
and  very  inferior  merit,  for  the  most  part  illustrating 
the  Apocalypse,  though  containing  other  scenes  from 
the  life  of  St.  John.  Beneath  these,  and  also  on  the 
fronts  of  the  seats,  are  remnants  of  the  representations 
of  animals,  like  those  in  the  old  bestiaries,  with  their 
names  inscribed  in  English.  The  floor  is  paved  with 
magnificent  encaustic  tiles,  which  have  happily  been 
preserved  by  a  wood  floor  which  covers  them,  and  are 
among  the  finest  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  interior,  as  a  whole,  is  less  rich  in  its  details 
than  that  of  the  sister  chapter-house  at  Salisbury, 
which  was  probably  erected  in  some  degree  in  imita- 
tion of  this,  a  few  years  later.  It  is,  however,  more 
lofty,  and  nobler  in  its  character. 

The  excellent  lecture  of  Mr.  Glutton,  which  I  have 
referred  to  since  first  writing  this  paper,  contains  an 
interesting  comparison  between  the  two  sister  works, 
which  I  must  be  excused  for  transcribing  in  ex* 
tenso : — 


"  The  peculiarities,  then,  of  Salisbury  in  reference  to  those  of 
"Westminster,  and  in  which  they  agree,  are  these :  they  are  both 
the  largest  of  existing  chapter-houses,  being  each  about  60  ft.  in 
diameter.  Like  its  fellow,  Westminster  is  wonderfully,  almost 
painfully,  slight  in  its  construction,  but  it  is  unlike,  in  being  built. 
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in  a 


very  superior  manner,  and,  be  it  observed,  by  the  regular 

clergy,  who  always  built  stronger  and  better  than  did  the  secular. 
This  fact  is  almost  universal.  The  large  voids  caused  by  the  size 
of  the  windows,  the  very  small  abutments  at  the  angles  of  the 
buildings,  in  width  as  well  as  in  projection,  are  peculiar  to  both  : 
Westminster,  however,  has  had  flying  buttresses,  one  or  two  of 
which  remain  and  appear  to  be  of  subsequent  putting  up, 
although,  architecturally,  they  are  of  corresponding  date  with  the 
building. 

"  The  windows  in  both  examples  very  nearly  assimilate.  They 
are  composed  of  four  openings,  the  tracery  filling  the  heads  being 
divided,  and  again  subdivided  into  two  orders.  The  larger  are 
filled  with  a  circle  containing  an  octofoil ;  the  two  smaller  with 
quatrefoils ;  that  at  Salisbury  within  a  circle,  at  "Westminster 
worked  out  of  the  principal  mouldings.  The  same  profusion  in 
the  use  of  Purbeck  marble  is  also  apparent.  The  central  shafts, 
the  columns  at  the  angles  supporting  the  vaulting,  and  decorating 
the  windows,  are  of  that  material,  and  are  for  the  most  part  of 
the  same  form  and  arrangement.  At  Westminster,  however,  the 
columns  at  the  angles  supporting  the  vaulting  are  single  ones : 
at  Salisbury  they  are  composed  of  three.  Again,  at  Westminster 
these  columns  and  those  to  the  windows  have  no  intervening 
bands  of  mouldings,  as  are  to  be  seen  in  Salisbury,  features 
which,  in  their  case,  greatly  improve  the  appearance  of  the  latter 
building.  I  think,  from  the  remains  of  the  groining  at  West- 
minster, that  that  at  Salisbury  exactly  resembles  it.  These,  then, 
are  the.  chief  peculiarities  in  which  it  may  be  seen  both  corre- 
spond. The  high-pitched  roof  at  Westminster  was  removed  in 
1714  ;  this  is  a  recorded  fact,  and  confirms  the  opinion  set  forth 
in  my  report,  that  no  chapter-house  of  a  polygonal  shape  was  ever 
entirely  finished  without  the  addition  of  this  very  characteristic 
feature. 

"  The  distinctive  features  of  these  two  buildings  consist,  first, 
in  the  arcades  round  the  interior  walls.  At  Salisbury  each  bay  is 
divided  into  seven  stalls  :  at  Westminster  the  same  space  into  five 
only.  The  arches  of  the  former  are  very  delicately  and  richly 
moulded  ;  the  shafts  of  Purbeck  marble,  which  sustain  them,  are 
compound,  with  capitals  of  stone,  of  very  beautiful  Early  English 
foliage.  The  space  between  the  top  of  the  arches  and  the  Purbeck 
string-mouldings  beneath  the  sills  of  the  windows  is  enriched 
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with  the  sculptures,  which,  from  their  great  beauty,  have  become 
so  justly  celebrated.  At  "Westminster  the  stalls  are  very  boldly 
moulded  in  the  form  of  a  circular  trefoil-headed  arch ;  the  Pur- 
beck  marble  shafts  supporting  them  are  single  columns,  and  the 
space  above  the  arches  filled  in  with  a  very  beautiful  diaper.  In 
both  examples  the  eastern  arcades  are  recessed  and  elevated  one 
step  above  the  surrounding  ones,  as  possessing  greater  dignity  for 
the  bishop  or  abbot.  Westminster,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
a  mitred  abbacy ;  consequently  its  abbot  ranked  with  bishops. 
The  colour  with  which  both  these  arcades  were  decorated  was  also 
dissimilar.  My  restoration  of  that  at  Salisbury  must  necessarily 
be,  to  some  extent,  arbitrary ;  enough,  however,  remains,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned  in  my  Report,  to  warrant  a  restoration 
of  the  moulded  parts.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  representation  of 
the  yellow  drapery  that  an  authority  is  required.  Perhaps  the 
very  obscure  lines  of  folds,  still  apparent  upon  the  walls,  may  be 
thought  insufficient  to  warrant  its  introduction :  if  so,  I  confess 
to  be  fairly  at  a  loss  what  to  substitute.  There  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful authority  for  this  drapery,  in  the  example  here  of  that  which 
formerly  decorated  the  arcades  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Stephen  at 
Westminster.  Nothing  can  be  more  exquisite  than  the  original 
must  have  been,  and  the  idea,  too,  that  of  figures  of  angels  intro- 
duced for  supporters  of  the  drapery.  In  the  restorations  of  the 
Ste.  Chapelle  at  Paris,  drapery,  conventionalised,  of  a  chocolate 
colour  and  powdered  with  a  diaper,  has  been  introduced  as  a 
back-ground  to  the  arcades  around  the  walls  of  the  interior  ;  with 
what  authority  I  know  not,  but  certainly  with  admirable  effect. 
The  chocolate  colour  throws  up  the  gilded  columns  of  the  arcades 
to  perfection.  The  yellow  colour  introduced  for  the  proposed 
restoration  at  Salisbury  will  harmonise  best  with  the  grey  and 
silvery  tints  of  the  Purbeck  marble.  At  Westminster,  colour 
may  be  traceable  in  the  mouldings  of  the  arcades,  but  it  is  very 
obscure,  and  little  light  can  now  be  obtained  for  an  examination 
of  what  remains.  This  same  difficulty,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  also 
applies  to  the  series  of  exquisite  frescoes  on  the  back-ground  of 
the  eastern  arcades :  the  centre  one  contains  a  group  of  the 
Crucifixion,  but  almost  invisible ;  in  the  two  compartments  on 
either  side  the  heads  only  remain  of  a  series  of  subjects.  These 
heads  are  each  surrounded  by  a  nimbus  of  gold,  with  a  raised  and 
architectural  pattern  upon  it,  very  beautiful.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake 
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has  taken  notice  of  these  frescoes  in  his  work  '  On  the  Materials 
for  a  History  of  Oil  Painting.' 

"  The  sculptured  remains  at  Westminster  are  not  numerous,  but 
very  perfect  and  of  a  high  order  of  art.  The  beautiful  group  of 
the  Annunciation,  above  the  door 'of  entrance  within  the  chapter- 
house, is  very  little  known  ;  indeed,  it  was  only  discovered  a  few 
years  ago  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Scott,  the  architect.  It  consists  of 
two  figures,  rather  larger  than  life,  of  the  Angel  S.  Gabriel  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  They  stand  in  niches,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  doorway,  the  spandrils  of  which  are  panelled  and  filled  with 
the  figures  of  angels  bearing  thuribles.  Although  I  have  shown 
the  niches  over  the  doorway  at  Salisbury  as  charged  with  paint- 
ings, I  am  inclined  to  think  they  were  formerly  filled  with  figures, 
as  in  the  case  at  Westminster.  The  positions  of  the  niches  exactly 
correspond  :  it  is  in  number  and  size  alone  that  they  vary.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  doors  of  the  entrance  into  the  two  apartments 
are  as  follows  :  Westminster  is  a  larger  one,  much  higher  and  of 
bolder  design  than  that  at  Salisbury.  Both  are  double  doors : 
that  is,  they  have  a  centre  shaft.  At  Westminster,  as  throughout, 
it  is  a  simple  one  :  at  Salisbury  it  is  compound.  The  quatrefoil, 
filling  the  head  of  the  door,  in  the  former  has  been  pierced,  in  the 
latter  it  is  solid ;  a  succession  of  figures,  enclosed  by  foliaged 
niches,  surrounds  the  arches  of  both  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
doorways.  Foliage  of  the  ordinary  Early  English  character  more 
or  less  ornament  the  caps  of  the  shafts  and  other  parts,  in  both 
examples.  The  recess  over  the  outer  side  of  the  doorway  at  Salis- 
bury in  all  probability  once  contained  a  sculptured  representation 
of  the  Crucifixion.  In  the  quatrefoil  on  the  inside  I  have  intro- 
duced a  figure  of  our  Lord  in  the  act  of  benediction.  The  stone 
seats  and  steps  surrounding  these  chapter-houses  do  not  appear  to 
have  varied  from  the  usual  arrangement." 

Externally,  the  whole  surface  has  perished  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  it  doubtful  at  first  sight  whether 
any  approach  can  be  made  to  its  correct  restoration. 
There  are,  however,  in  one  or  two  places,  remnants  of 
the  basemoulds  and  string  course ;  and  there  are,  in 
one  concealed  nook,  relics  of  the  external  window 
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tracery  and  arch,  which  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
external  and  internal  details  of  the  windows  were 
alike ;  so  that,  after  all,  it  is  only  the  cornice  and 
parapet,  with  the  terminations  of  the  buttresses,  which 
are  left  to  conjecture. 

The  flying  buttresses  show  some  evidences  of  having 
been  a  later  addition. 

On  the  question,  whether  the  roof  was  of  a  high 
pitch,  as  those  at  York  and  Lincoln,  or  low,  like  those 
at  Salisbury  and  Wells,  I  find  no  evidence,  but  I  am 
disposed  to  give  preference  to  the  high  roof. 

In  restoring  the  interior,  it  is  my  intention,  first,  to 
indurate  the  whole  of  the  ancient  surfaces  by  the 
injection  which  I  have  long  made  use  of  in  the  church. 
Every  ancient  part  will  be  carefully  preserved,  and  no 
addition  made,  excepting  where  the  old  portions  have 
been  lost  by  mutilation  or  other  causes.  I  fear  that 
the  south-eastern  pier  must  be  partially  rebuilt,  as  it 
has  been  pushed  tremendously  out  of  the  perpendicular 
by  the  thrust  of  the  groining. 

The  groining  was  taken  down  many  years  back 
owing  to  its  dangerous  condition.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  replaced,  using  as  much  as  possible  of  the  old  stone 
ribs  which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  having  found. 

The  interior  has,  within  the  present  year,  been  freed 
from  the  incumbrances  which  had  for  so  long  a  period 
obscured  its  beauty ;  and,  mutilated  and  decayed  as  it 
is,  its  forms  have  come  out  most  nobly. 

The  crypt  beneath  it  has  a  central  pillar  and  groin- 
ing in  some  degree  like  those  of  the  superstructure, 
but  extremely  low  and  plain.  There  is  in  the  eastern 
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bay  evident  proof  of  its  having  been  used  as  a  chapel, 
such  as  the  piscina,  locker,  and  marks  of  a  screen. 
The  walls  are  of  the  enormous  thickness  of  17  feet. 
Why  they  were  so  built  it  seems  impossible  to  guess. 
I  had  thought,  as  I  have  before  named,  that  they 
might  be  founded  as  a  nucleus  for  the  walls  of  the 

o 

Confessor's  chapter-house,  but  I  do  not  find  anything  to 
substantiate  this  idea  with  any  certainty.  The  outer 
five  feet  or  so  in  the  thickness  of  these  walls  seems  as 
if  distinct  from  the  inner  mass ;  but  even  this  seems 
to  vanish  on  closer  examination,  so  that  this  theory 
must  be  viewed  as  very  doubtful. 

It  is  delightful  to  think  that  this  noble  relic,  after 
having  been  obscured  for  three  centuries  by  presses, 
galleries,  and  all  kinds  of  obstructions,  should  be  about 
to  be  again  restored  to  its  ancient  beauty,  and  I  earn- 
estly trust  that  I  may  be  able  faithfully  and  successfully 
to  execute  this  important  trust. 

There  is  probably  no  remnant  remaining  of  the 
ancient  stained  glass.  We  had  thought  that  such  was 
the  case  with  the  original  glass  of  the  Abbey  itself; 
but  within  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  had  the  happi- 
ness to  discover  two  large  pieces  of  it  walled  up  behind 
one  of  the  monuments.  It  is  very  fine  grisaille,  and 
will  furnish  an  excellent  guide  for  that  in  the  Chapter- 
house windows,  should  we  fail  of  finding  any  remnants 
of  that  which  actually  belonged  to  them. 

The  Dean  has  collected  and  is  about,  I  believe,  to 
publish  many  most  interesting  facts  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  Chapter-house,  the  uses  to  which  it  has 
been  devoted,  and  the  scenes  which  have  taken  place 
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within  its  walls.  The  foregoing  sketch  is  limited  to 
the  drier  subject  of  its  architecture,  and  I  must  apolo- 
gise for  its  matter-of-fact  character,  trusting  that  when 
the  restored  building  is  seen  it  will  not  fail  to  excite 
all  the  interest  and  admiration  which  the  noble  cha- 
racter of  the  structure  demands. 


IV. 

ON  THE  SCIJLPTUKE  IN   WESTMINSTEE 
ABBEY. 

BY  PEOFESSOE  WESTMACOTT,   E.A.,   F.E.S. 
ADDRESS  DELIVERED  IN  HENRY  VII.   CHAPEL,  JULY  19,  1866. 


IN  reviewing  the  sculpture  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
our  remarks  will,  first,  be  directed  to  that  particular 
phase  of  the  art,  the  Gothic,  which  is  found  in  con- 
nexion with  the  older  style  of  architecture  of  which 
the   building  is   so   fine   an   example.     Though   this 
sacred  edifice  has,  for  many  generations,  been  made 
the  resting-place  and  the  receptacle  of  the  monuments 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  historical  personages 
who  have   illustrated   the    annals   of   England,   and 
thereby  has  claims  to  the  attention  of  all  who  take 
pride  in  reflecting  on  the  greatness  and  glory  of  our 
country,  yet  the  interest  of  the  visitor  is  chiefly  drawn 
to  those  remains  which   can  be  associated  with  the 
earlier  foundation.     Our  examination  will  extend  be- 
yond this,  and  the  sculpture  of  the  later  periods  will 
be  considered  with  relation  to  the  state  of  the  art  at 
their  respective  dates ;  but  it  is  to  the  Gothic  sculp- 
ture that  attention  will  be  directed  in  the  first  instance ; 
and  it  will  be  right  to  show  how  this  is  to  be  judged 
and  estimated. 
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By  the  kindness  of  the  Dean  the  section  assembled 
to  hear  this  discourse  is  allowed  to  meet  in  this  beau- 
tiful chapel.  There  could  be  no  more  noble  theatre 
for  the  purpose  than  such  a  monument  of  the  skill  and 
taste  of  our  ancestors ;  while  it  also  affords  some  of 
the  most  admirable  examples  for  illustrating  the 
subject,  in  the  numerous  statues  that  so  profusely 
decorate  the  different  parts  of  the  architecture. 

It  may  be  observed  that,  usually,  Mediaeval  sculp- 
ture has  been  discussed,  almost  exclusively,  by  archi- 
tects, antiquaries  and  church  historians,  and  so  far  has 
only  been  considered  from  single  points  of  view :  in 
relation  to  its  connexion  with  Gothic  architecture,  or 
for  the  illustration  it  affords  of  ecclesiastical  subjects, 
as  in  Scripture  and  legendary  scenes  and  stories,  or  for 
its  iconography.  On  this  occasion  it  will  be  judged  as 
sculpture ;  simply  as  art,  and  as  to  the  position  it  is 
entitled  to  hold  in  this  respect. 

The  earliest  attempts  in  sculpture  only  a  few  cen- 
turies old,  cannot,  of  course,  be  placed  in  the  same 
interesting  category  with  the  extremely  archaic  monu- 
ments of  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  Etruria,  Asia  Minor, 
and  other  ancient  nations,  dating,  it  may  be  said, 
thousands  of  years  since.  Neither  can  such  works  be 
allowed  to  take  rank  as  monuments  of  fine  art  in 
illustrating  the  history  of  sculpture  (proper) ;  seeing 
that  they  throw  no  light  whatever,  practically,  on  the 
progress  of  imitative  art,  nor  aesthetically,  as  a  means 
of  expressing  beautiful  ideas  or  sentiment  by  beautiful 
forms.  Gothic  sculpture  never,  at  any  time,  achieved 
a  development  that  placed  it  in  the  same  high  position 
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that  had  been  attained  by  the  great  schools  of  the  art ; 
for,  though  it  had  fallen  into  neglect  and  disuse,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  sculpture  had  been  brought 
to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  at  least  sixteen  or 
seventeen  hundred  years  before  the  so-called  Gothic 
school  had  any  existence. 

Assuming  the  essential  conditions  of  fine  and  good 
sculpture  to  be  refined  expression,  the  highest  per- 
fection of  form  and  of  physical  beauty  in  all  its  parts, 
truth  to  nature  in  her  boundless  variety,  and  what  is 
understood  as  style  in  treatment,  with  fine  and  careful 
execution — and  putting  aside,  for  the  present,  any 
question  of  the  Poetry  of  Art,  both  in  subject  and 
treatment,  as  it  is  seen  embodied  in  the  best  Greek 
sculpture— r-it  must  be  admitted,  even  by  its  warmest 
admirers,  that  Gothic  or  Mediaeval  sculpture  must 
always  occupy  in  these  respects  a  very  inferior  posi- 
tion. Any  interest  it  possesses  must,  then,  be  sought 
for  in  qualities  quite  distinct  from  that  which  attaches 
in  the  first  place,  to  works  of  remote  antiquity,  or,  in, 
the  next,  that  is  accorded  to  the  excellence  of  the  art 
exhibited ;  for,  in  fact,  it  has  neither  of  these  recom- 
mendations. 

The  sculpture  of  the  true  Gothic  period  of  archi- 
tecture in  this  country,  dating,  that  is,  from  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  lasting  till  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  of  our  era,  is  remarkable  for  a  cha- 
racter exclusively  its  own.  Generally  speaking  it 
exhibits — like  all  the  attempts  at  art  by  inexperienced 
workmen — extreme  rudeness  in  execution,  a  disregard 
of  all  rules  of  art,  false  proportion,  incorrect,  anatomy 
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and,  for  the  most  part,  utter  insensibility  to  beauty  of 

form. 

That  Gothic  sculpture  must  be  judged  as  a  peculiar 
and  exceptional  phase  of  art  sui  generis,  and  not  by 
the  standard  of  progress  and  development  ordinarily 
applied  by  critics,  as  in  the  case  of  Greek  sculpture, 
is  seen  in  the  curious  fact  of  its  maintaining,  like 
Egyptian  and  other  prescriptive  sculpture,  its  own 
'marked  and  characteristic  idiosyncracy,  as  Gothic. 
So  truly  is  this  the  case,  that  in  all  modern  imitations 
of  Gothic  architecture,  where  this  art  is  employed, 
this  peculiarity  is  always  more  or  less  attempted,  as 
a  sine  qud  non  of  character;  though  the  general 
progress  of  art  and  the  advanced  knowledge  of  the 
properties  which  constitute  excellence  must  make 
it  plain  to  those  who  adopt  such  peculiarities  that 
art  so  exercised,  not  being  truthful  as  an  expression 
of  the  present  age,  is  unsound  and  unreal.  This 
remark  does  not  apply  to  the  mere  form  of  Gothic 
sculpture,  whether  in  drapery  or  in  the  figure ;  for  this, 
it  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  our  survey,  was  much 
modified,  according  to  the  comparative  skill  or  increased 
practice  of  the  workmen  employed,  as  is  especially 
observable  at  Wells,  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  and 
in  other  English  ecclesiastical  buildings.  It  refers 
rather,  or  entirely,  to  the  distinctive  manner  of  the 
treatment.  Here,  with  much  that  merits  high  praise, 
in  its  forms,  it  is  still  constantly  in  antagonism  to 
sound  art  principles,  and  exhibits  an  utter  defiance  of 
those  rules  of  fitness  and  propriety  which  should 
essentially  regulate  an  imitative  art.  For  instance,  if 
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the  human  form  is  the  object  of  imitation,  it  requires 
but  little  argument  to  show  that  the  aim  of  the  true 
artist  should  be  to  choose  such  conditions  as  will  most 
correctly  display  that  form ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  there 
should  not  be  a  studied  effort  to  put  it  into  distorted 
and  impossible  action.  Portions  or  parts  of  the  figure, 
that  is,  should  not  be  made  to  perform  functions  for 
which  they  are  unfitted,  and  of  which,  indeed,  they 
are  incapable  in  nature  ;  nor  should  the  most  perfect 
work  of  creation  be  represented  truncated  or  in  pieces, 
and,  so  mutilated,  fulfilling,  often,  with  the  jnost  com- 
placent expression,  ignoble  and  even  repulsive  and 
degrading  offices.  Yet,  in  true  Gothic  all  this  occurs, 
and  is  imitated,  in  our  time,  as  characteristic  of  the 
style.  Figures  represented  in  violent  action,  or  as 
standing,  kneeling,  or  sitting,  are  squeezed,  one  over  the 
other,  into  the  hollow  mouldings  of  arched  doorways, 
though  in  the  apex  of  the  arch  the  upper  figures,  in- 
tended to  be  upright,  are  frequently,  by  this  arrange- 
ment, in  a  position  nearly,  if  not  quite,  horizontal. 
Again,  the  most  distorted  attitudes  are  given  to  others, 
in  order  to  make  them  fit  into  angles  or  spandrels  ; 
figures,  also,  are  made  to  project  suddenly  at  right 
angles  from  the  walls,  to  support  roof-timbers,  or  to 
act  as  brackets,  while  their  ample  draperies  show  no 
natural  movement,  but,  instead  of  hanging  or  floating, 
cling  horizontally  in  folds  parallel  to  the  figure.  In 
like  manner,  heads  of  angels,  saints,  kings,  bishops, 
and  even  females,  nuns  and  others,  are  made  to  bear 
heavy  weights,  to  act  as  corbels,  or  as  terminations 
to  dripstones  over  windows  and  doorways,  for  the 
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undignified  function  of  draining  off  the  rain-water. 
Now,  in  Gothic,  these  anomalies,  and  the  grotesques 
and  even  indecency  that  are  seen  in  gurgoyles  or 
draining-pipes  on  roofs,  in  stall -seats  and  other  parts  of 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  are  evidently  intentional. 
They  are  not,  like  the  crude  attempts  of  the  archaic 
sculptors,  the  consequence  of  entire  ignorance,  nor  of 
primitive  rudeness  of  art ;  for  they  occasionally  are 
found  associated  with  a  very  advanced  feeling  for  a 
certain  kind  of  beauty,  both  of  form  and  expression. 
In  the  beads  of  dripstone  terminations,  and  occa- 
sionally in  drapery,  there  is  evidence  of  unquestionable 
power  in  these  respects,  sufficient,  at  any  rate,  to  show 
that  this  grotesque  employment  of  sculpture  was  a 
part  of  the  system  of  true  Gothic  design,  and  belonged 
to  it. 

This  peculiar  feature  in  the  treatment  of  Gothic 
sculpture  may  go  far  to  explain  much  that,  to  modern 
feeling,  appears  offensive  and  anomalous  in  its  prac- 
tice. Ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  sculpture,  and 
rude  and  inexperienced  in  execution,  as  were  the 
artists  or  carvers  of  the  age,  it  would  yet  be  too  much 
to  suppose  them  so  primitive,  so  ignorant,  and  so 
blind,  as  not  to  know  that  the  human  face  was  not 
intended  to  carry  the  weight  of  a  column  or  a  rafter  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  fan- 
tastic, conventional,  and  inappropriate  uses  to  which 
the  human  figure  was  applied,  formed  an  element 
in  Gothic  design,  and,  therefore,  that  truth  to  nature 
was  not  the  sculptor's  aim.  There  will  be  enough  to 
arrest  attention  in  expression,  pleasing  forms,  and, 
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especially,  in  the  graceful  though  peculiar  treatment 
of  drapery  found  in  some  of  their  works,  to  claim  for 
Gothic  artists  a  large  amount  of  admiration ;  but 
we  may  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  curious  proofs  that 
exhibit  these,  to  us,  contradictory  and  inconsistent 
features  of  their  art-system  ;  showing,  beyond  dispute, 
that  they  were  considered  as  marks  of  the  style,  and 
proper  to  it.  It  is  this  which  makes  Gothic  sculpture 
false  and  ultra-conventional,  as  a  phase  of  art.  Not- 
withstanding certain  pleasing  qualities  it  possesses,  it 
never  can  be  classed  as  a  branch  of  fine  or  perfect 
sculpture ;  and,  for  this  reason,  it  never  has  been  and 
never  ought  to  be  placed  before  students,  like  the 
remains  of  the  great  schools  of  Greece,  as  profitable 
guides  for  them  to  follow. 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many,  even  making 
every  allowance  for  the  very  natural  prejudice  against 
using  or  imitating  heathen  types  in  the  employment  of 
sculpture  for  Christian  purposes  and  illustration,  why, 
in  early  times,  the  imitative  arts  in  connexion  with 
the  purer  religion  should  everywhere  be  found  in  so 
rude  and  barbarous  a  state.  As  before  observed,  sculp- 
ture was  no  newly-invented  art.  However  neglected 
its  practice  had  been,  still  monuments  and  remains  of 
ancient  and  superior  art  abounded,  especially  in  Italy. 
The  missionary  priests  and  monks  who  first  spread 
amongst  us  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  had  all  come 
from  these  southern  countries  where  such  remains 
were  to  be  seen  on  all  sides  ;  and  it  must  ever  seem 
strange  that,  when  sculpture  and  painting  were  required 
in  the  service  of  the  Faith,  no  higher  or  nobler  ideas 
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of  the  beauty  and  dignity  appropriate  to  holy  subjects 
and  persons  should  have  existed  than  such  gaunt  and 
uncomely  productions  as  many  of  those  that  have 
reached  us. 

It  is  equally  unintelligible  how  such  poor  art  should 
be  found  associated  in  England  with  what  has  been 
called,  by  its  admirers,  the  highest  form  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture :  namely,  the  Pointed  or  Early  English. 
The  question  involved  is  embarrassing.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  architects  who  showed  themselves  so 
utterly  insensible  to  the  glaring  deficiencies  of  the 
arts  employed  in  connexion  with  their  productions, 
could  have  achieved,  as  is  assumed,  perfection  in  their 
own  art.  It  is  rather  suggestive  that  all  the  arts,  archi- 
tecture as  well  as  painting  and  sculpture,  were,  at  that 
time,  merely  in  a  state  of  movement,  and  not  prac- 
tised on  any  fixed  principles.  The  constant  changes 
taking  place  in  Gothic  architecture  itself  during  the 
short  period  of  its  existence —  (scarcely  three  hun- 
dred years), — from  the  Romanesque  to  Pointed  ;  from 
Pointed  to  Decorated ;  and  from  Decorated  to  Per- 
pendicular, when,  according  to  all  the  best  judges  ol 
Gothic,  the  style  was  fatally  declining,  point  to  this 
conclusion. 

This  supposition,  offered  with  great  deference,  does 
not  detract  from  the  real  merits  of  Gothic  design,  nor 
from  its  claim  to  admiration  for  what  it  possesses  of 
the  noble,  the  beautiful,  and  the  picturesque  :  but  its 
incompleteness,  as  a  whole,  comparing  it,  in  this 
respect,  with  Grecian  architecture — the  Parthenon, 
for  instance,  with  its  perfect  accessorial  sculpture — 
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suggests  that  the  progress  of  Gothic  architecture  was 
arrested  before  it  had  attained  the  full  development 
of  which,  no  doubt,  it  was  capable. 

This,  however,  is  a  subject  not  now  to  be  discussed. 
There  is  no  common  ground  of  argument  as  between 
the  two  branches  of  art.  Sculpture  and  painting,  being 
strictly  imitative,  must  be  judged  by  an  existing  and 
admitted  standard — Nature.  In  architecture  there  is 
no  such  sure  guide,  nor,  indeed,  any  guide  at  all,  of  the 
kind.  Judging  by  the  varieties  in  Gothic,  in  the 
forms  and  mode  of  its  outward  presentation — showing 
in  this  the  absence  of  fixed  principles,  and>  in  its 
rapid  decline,  the  want  of  vitality — the  degree  of 
popularity  or  admiration  each  has  obtained,  may  not 
improbably  be  mainly  referred  to  fancy  and  fashion. 
This  is  not  so  with  the  imitative  arts.  Here  there  is  a 
foundation,  and  a  standard  which  is  of  all  time;  and 
this  standard  is  the  highest,  as  well  as  the  safest,  that 
can  be  offered  for  our  guidance. 


Proceeding  now  to  examine  the  works  somewhat  in 
detail,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  sculpture  in 
Westminster  Abbey  must  be  regarded  under  various 
aspects. 

First,  in  its  relation  to  the  architecture,  simply  as 
decoration. 

Secon'dly,  as  "  subject  "-sculpture  ;  that  is,  when  it  is 
employed  to  illustrate  Scripture,  or  to  represent  his- 
torical or  legendary  scenes  and  incidents. 

Thirdly,  as  "  memorial  "-sculpture  ;  especially  in  its 
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application  to  monuments  to  the  dead,  in  tombs  and 
similar  erections. 

The  two  latter  classes  only  will  form  the  subject  of 
this  discourse,  as  holding  a  higher  rank  in  art  than 
works  of  mere  accessorial  enrichment  or  ornament. 

Though  there  are  works  in  the  Abbey  of  an  earlier 
date  than  those  to  be  brought  immediately  under  notice, 
there  are  none  of  greater  interest,  in  their  way,  than  the 
series  of  rilievi  which  decorate  the  screen  on  the  west 
side   of  the  chapel  of   Edward  the  Confessor.     The 
whole  length  of  this  sculpture  is  38  ft.  6  in.,  by  3  ft. 
in  height.     The  principal  figures  are  about  1  ft.  high. 
The  relief  is  very  bold,  the  irregular  concave  ground 
being  much  hollowed  out  behind.     This  curious  and 
.interesting  work  comprises  a  variety  of  subjects,  real 
and  imaginary,  in  the  life  of  that  pious  monarch,  King 
Edward,  derived  from  a  chronicle  written  by  Ailred, 
an  ecclesiastic  of  the  time  of  Henry  II.     This  record 
was  presented  by  its  author  to  that  prince  in  the  year 
1163,  when,  after  his  canonization,  the  remains  of  the 
Confessor   were   removed   into   a   new   shrine.      The 
subjects  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  trefoils,  rudely  formed  by  a 
running  ribbon.     Commencing  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
spectator,  the  designs  occur  in  the  following  order  : — 
1.  The  first  refers  to  the  difficulty  which  arose  when 
Ethelred,   the    "  Unready,"  proposed   to   nominate   a 
successor  to  the  crown.     Various  claimants  were  con- 
sidered and  rejected.     It  was  then   decided   by  the 
Council  to  swear  fealty  to   the   child  of  which   the 
queen  Emma,    "  the  pearl  of  Normandy,"  was  then 
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pregnant.  The  nobility  are  here  represented  as  taking 
the  oath,  and  the  Queen  is  represented  standing 
crowned  and  robed,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded 
assembly,  with  her  left  hand  placed  upon  her  waist. 
On  her  right  hand  stands  a  mitred  dignitary  of  the 
Church.  All  the  figures  are  greatly  dilapidated. 

2.  The  next  compartment  represents  the  birth  of 
Edward,  which  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  1002. 
The  queen  is  lying  on  a  couch  or  bed ;  in  the  back- 
ground are  two  attendants  holding   the   infant,   and 
other  figures  are  ministering. 

3.  The  third  subject  is  the  coronation  of  Edward. 
He  is  seated  under  a  canopy  of  state,  and  the  crown  is 
being  placed  on   his  head  by  the  two  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  who  are  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  chronicle  as  officiating  on  that  occasion.     This 
is  a  very  full  composition,  showing  a  large  attendance 
of  nobles  and  courtiers,  and  expresses  the  busy  cha- 
racter proper   to  so   important   a  ceremony.     Unfor- 
tunately it  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  injury  the  work 
has  received,  to  make  out  accurately  any  of  the  minor 
details  of  this  work.  « 

4.  The   next   compartment   illustrates   one   of  the 
curious  legends  invented  in  relation  to  the  abolition 
by  Edward  of  the  Danegelt,  or  black-mail,  paid  to  the 
Danes  to  bribe  them  not  to  commit  their  ravages  in 
this  kingdom.     "  The  king,"  according  to  Ingulphus, 
"  was  induced  to  do  so  by  the  great  alarm  into  which 
he  was  thrown  on  seeing  the  devil  sitting  and  mocking 
(Diabolum,  super  saccum  sedentem  et  ludentem)  on 
the  tribute  collected  in  one  of  the  royal  chambers." 
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The  money,  according  to  the  sculpture,  was  contained, 
not  in  sacks  but,  in  casks  or  barrels.  If  the  figure  of 
the  devil  was,  as  is  probable,  represented  sitting  or 
dancing  on  the  treasure,  it  has  disappeared. 

5.  Kepresents  a  scene  of  King  Edward's  merciful 
treatment  of  a  young  man  who  entered  the  chamber 
where  the  king  was   supposed   to   be   sleeping,  and, 
finding  a  coffer  open,  took  from  it,  at  three  several 
times,  a  large  sum  of  money.      The  king,  who  had 
witnessed   the   whole   proceeding,  hearing   some   one 
approaching,  said,  "  Youth,  you  are  too  covetous  ;  but 
take  what  you  have,  and  fly."     The  thief,  astonished, 
fled  and  escaped  pursuit.     Hugoline,  the  chamberlain, 
on  coming  back,  perceived  the  loss  his  negligence  in 
leaving  the  coffer  open  had  occasioned.    Edward,  seeing 
his  distress,  comforted  him  by  saying,  "  Be  at  peace  ; 
perhaps  he  that  has  taken  it  has  more  need  of  it  than 
ourselves."     In  the  sculpture  the  story  is  very  simply 
told,  but  it  requires  the  above  explanation  to  give  it 
interest.     The  king  appears  reclining  in  his  bed,  a  rich 
and  stately  piece  of  furniture,  and  a  figure — the  thief 
— is  kneeling  before  a  chest  or  coffer. 

6.  Kepresents    the   miraculous   appearance   of    our 
Lord  to  King  Edward,  when  partaking  of  the  Sacra- 
ment.     This  vision  is  related  in  various   ways,  one 
account  saying  that  the  wafer  itself  was  converted  into 
the  figure  of  a  boy,  who  first  gave  his  benediction  to 
the  king,  and  then  to  his  attendant,  Earl  Leofric.     This 
compartment  is  so  much  damaged  that  it  affords  no 
means  of  judging  of  the  art  exhibited  in  it.     The  king 
kneels  before  what  looks  like  a  lectern.     The  officiating 
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priest  is  headless,  and  hands  and  arms  also  are  want- 
ing. In  the  background,  behind  a  screen,  are  seen 
parts  of  figures  looking  on. 

7.  Exhibits  another  of  the  wonderful  visions  with 
which  the  Confessor  was  said  to  have  been  favoured  on 
account  of  his  great  sanctity.     The  king  was  observed 
to  laugh  when,  during  High  Mass,  the  Sacrament  was 
being  administered  to  him.     The  explanation  he  gave 
of  this  seeming   impropriety,   according   to   his   bio- 
grapher, was  that,  at  the  very  moment,  he  saw  in  a 
vision  the   King  of  Denmark   preparing   to   embark 
with  his  army  on  an  expedition  to  invade  England ; 
and  that  just  as  he  had  got  into  a  boat  to  go  on  board 
his   ship,   he   fell   over   into    the    sea    and   perished. 
"  These,"  said  the  king,  "  are  the  circumstances  with 
which,  by  Divine  revelation,  I  was  made  acquainted, 
and  which  gave  occasion  to  that  hilarity  of  counte- 
nance you  remarked."     It  was  subsequently  found,  on 
due  inquiry,  says  the  historian,  that  all  these  events 
had  really  happened  on  the  day,  and  at  the  hour,  and 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  so  miraculously 
revealed  to  the  king.     In  the  foreground  of  the  sculp- 
ture a  knight  in  armour  is  represented  as  fallen  out  of 
a  boat  into  the  water.     Behind  is  a  vessel  filled  with 
armed  men.     On  the  right  is  a  castle  or  some  towers, 
and  these  also  appear  to  be  falling. 

8.  The  eighth  compartment  represents  five  persons 
at  a  table,  and  is  said  to  refer  to  the  prophecy  of  King 
Edward  of  the  troubles  which  would  arise  in  conse- 
quence of  the  feuds  between  Tosti  and  Harold,  the 
sons  of  Earl  Godwin,  and  of  the  death  of  both  these 
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princes.  The  king,  Earl  Godwin,  and  another  figure, 
probably  the  queen,  are  on  one  side  of  the  table,  and 
two  figures,  much  mutilated,  supposed  to  be  Tosti  and 
Harold,  are  sitting  opposite  in  the  foreground.  The 
prediction  was  said  to  be  fulfilled  in  both  instances  :— 
first,  by  the  discomfiture  and  death  of  Tosti,  near 
Stamford,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1066  ;  and,  secondly,  by 
the  defeat  of  Harold,  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  in  Sussex,  in  the  same  year. 

9.  The  ninth  compartment  illustrates  a  portion  of 
another  marvellous  vision  of  King  Edward,  in  which 
he  declared  he  had  seen  the  Seven  Sleepers  resting  in 
a  cave  ;  and  that  while  he  was  contemplating  them  they 
simultaneously  turned  on  their  sides,  from  the  right, 
on  which  they  were  all  reposing,  to  the  left.  Earl 
Harold,  who  was  present  when  the  king  related  the 
circumstance,  proposed  that  three  messengers  or  am- 
bassadors should  immediately  be  sent  to  the  East,  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  vision.  A  soldier,  pro- 
bably a  knight  or  noble,  a  bishop,  and  an  abbot  were 
dispatched  with  the  king's  letters  to  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople.  They  were  received  honourably,  and 
by  the  emperor's  command  were  conducted  to  Ephesus, 
where  they  were  met  by  the  bishop,  his  clergy,  and 
others,  who  introduced  them  into  the  cave,  where  they 
saw  the  Seven  Sleepers  lying  on  their  left  sides,  pre- 
cisely as  the  king  had  described  them.  The  sculpture 
represents  three  figures,  no  doubt  the  ambassadors, 
one  of  which  has  on  what  looks  like  a  coronet ;  they 
are  mounted  on  horseback,  and  appear  to  have  arrived 
at  what  may  be  the  cave.  The  Seven  Sleepers  are 
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here  seen  lying  side  by  side,  or  rather  closely  packed 
one  over  the  other,  on  their  left  sides,  precisely  as  the 
king  had  described  them  in  his  vision. 

10.  This  compartment  represents,  according  to  the 
chronicler,  the  appearance  of  St.  John,  in  the  garb  of  a 
pilgrim,  to  King  Edward,   and  requesting  alms.     On 
receiving  a  ring  from  the    king,  the  supposed  saint 
disappeared.      The  figures  in  this   design   are   much 
injured.      The  king  occupies  the  centre  of  the  compo- 
sition, and  a  pilgrim  or  beggar  is  before  him,  on  the 
spectator's  right  hand.     Behind  the  king  is  a  figure 
which  appears  to  hold  a  pastoral  staff — probably  an 
ecclesiastic,  and  in  front  of  whom,  between  the  king 
and  himself,  is  an  object  not  easily  defined.     It  looks 
like  a  basket.     This  design  is  interesting,  from  the 
background  being  entirely  filled  in  by  a   large  and 
handsome  church.     This  refers  to  the  fact,  mentioned 
by  Ailred,  of  the  king  being  engaged  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  church,  in  honour  of  St.  John,  when  the 
pilgrim  appeared  and  requested  alms  of  him  for  St. 
John's  sake. 

11.  The  next  compartment  exhibits  the  king,  with 
figures  in  attendance,  washing  his  hands  in  a  large 
salver.     It  illustrates  a  miracle  effected  by  the  restora- 
tion to  sight  of  certain  blind  men,  who  are  said  to 
have  received  their  cure  from  washing  their  faces  in 
the  water  which  had  been  used  by  the  king.      This  is 
one  of  the  most  injured  works  in  the  series. 

12.  13.  These   two   designs   refer   to   parts   of  the 
history  of  St.  John's  miraculous  appearance  to  Edward, 
as  described  in  No.  10. 
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1 4.  The  fourteenth,  and  last  compartment,  represents 
a  church,  with  two  draped  figures  standing  before  it. 
It  has  been  called  the  Dedication  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor's Church  ;  but  there  are  not  sufficient  details  to 
allow  of  any  safe  interpretation  of  its  meaning. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  assist  in  settling  the  disputed 
question  of  the  date  of  this  curious  work,  and 
it  is  from  circumstances  only,  connected  with  other 
erections  in  this  part  of  the  Abbey,  that  any  probable 
conclusion  can  be  arrived  at.  It  is  now  generally 
attributed  to  some  time  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  not  later  than  this,  and 
reasons  might  be  adduced  for  giving  it  a  somewhat 
earlier  date.  This,  however,  is  not  a  matter  of  any 
great  importance,  for  the  few  years  only,  of  less  or 
greater  antiquity,  would  not  materially  affect  the  inte- 
rest that  attaches  to  the  work  ;  and  this  consists  rather 
in  its  being  "  subject,"  or  illustrative,  sculpture  than  in 
any  merit  it  possesses  as  a  work  of  art.  The  stories  or 
incidents  are  told  in  the  most  primitive  and  clumsy 
manner,  and  are  only  intelligible  through  the  aid  of 
the  curious  legend  that,  fortunately,  has  been  pre- 
served. 

Of  the  expression  in  the  heads,  or  of  any  of  the 
details,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  judgment,  as  the 
surface  is  everywhere  greatly  injured,  and  moreover 
the  execution  is  extremely  rude.  The  figures  are  ill- 
proportioned,  short  and  thick,  and  utterly  deficient  in 
anatomical  correctness. 

This  frieze,  which,  in  its  time,  must  have  been  con- 
sidered a  production  of  no  slight  pretension,  both  from 
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the  position  it  occupies,  and  the  subject  treated,  shows 
the  very  low  condition  of  art  in  England  at  fourteen 
hundred  years  after  Christ.  So  far  from  exhibiting 
anything  like  progress  or  development,  it  literally  is 
suggestive  of  retrogression ;  for,  as  will  be  seen  pre- 
sently, it  is  in  every  respect  inferior  in  art-qualities  to 
sculpture  near  it  of  a  much  earlier  date.  A  proof  of 
the  want  of  education  in  the  artists  of  the  time  is  the 
utter  disregard  shown  to  consistency  in  what  is  called 
keeping.  In  two  of  the  subjects  churches  are  intro- 
duced, one  of  which,  according  to  Ailred's  chronicle, 
the  Confessor  is  himself  consecrating.  In  both -in- 
stances the  building  represented  is  in  a  style  of  very 
advanced  Gothic,  unknown  till  at  least  three  centuries 
after  the  Confessor's  death. 

Although  it  is  clear  these  works  can  take  no  rank 
as  good  art,  they  have  an  interest  of  another  kind. 
They  claim  attention  as  exhibiting  the  tone  of  feeling 
of  the  time,  and  the  right  application  of  art  to  illus- 
trate serious  and  religious  subjects.  The  traditions  of 
the  holy  life  and  experiences  of  the  Confessor  were 
thoroughly  believed  in ;  and  here  art  is  exercising  its 
true  mission  in  giving  expression  to  ideas  that  were 
familiar  to  popular  feeling.  Without  inquiring  into 
the  measure  of  truth  attaching  to  Abbot  Ailred's 
chronicle,  sculpture  is  here  employed  in  one  of  its 
most  legitimate  functions,  especially,  as  in  this  case,  in 
association  with  a  sacred  edifice.  Modern  practice 
may  here  learn  a  useful  lesson.  Eude  and  incomplete 
as  it  is,  this  work  may  justly  be  referred  to  as  a  mode 
in  which  art  might  be  effectively  and  advantageously 
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employed  in  the  decoration  of  Christian  churches ; 
substituting,  of  course,  scripture  subjects  and  teaching 
for  the  fanciful  legends  of  mediaeval  chroniclers. 

In  another  part  of  the  Abbey,  between  this  (Henry 
VIL's)  chapel,  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Kings,  as  it  is 
called,  is  another  work  of  a  somewhat  similar  charac- 
ter, though  the  subjects  in  it  are  fewer.  This  is  the 
screen  of  the  shrine  of  Henry  V.  The  decoration 
consists  chiefly  of  statues  of  various  sizes  in  niches, 
but  there  are  also  groups  of  figures  in  two  compart- 
ments, which  come  legitimately  within  the  category  of 
subjects.  One,  the  best,  is  a  coronation,  comprising 
several  figures,  with  the  king  seated  in  the  centre. 
The  work  is  very  rude,  and  appears  to  have  come  from 
the  hands  of  mere  mechanical  carvers.  Some  of  the 
larger  single  figures  exhibit  a  trifling  superiority,  and 
may  have  been  executed  by  a  better  class  of  work- 
men. 

In  other  parts  of  the  church — for  instance,  in  some 
spandrels  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John — there  also  are 
examples  of  what  may  be  classed  as  subject-sculpture, 
which  fully  bear  out  the  above  remarks  as  to  the  rude- 
ness of  the  art  of  the  time.  The  more  important  one 
may,  probably,  represent  our  Lord  giving  judgment  at 
the  Eesurrection.  The  centre  figure  of  the  Saviour,  if 
this  interpretation  be  allowed,  is  seated,  and  is  of 
larger  proportions  than  those  near  him.  The  left  hand 
appears  to  be  raised ;  the  right  is  broken  off.  The 
figures  behind  are  variously  employed.  One  seems 
to  hold  a  pastoral  staff;  another,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
distinguished,  is  supplicating  :  there  are  three  on  each 
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side.  Another  corresponding  spandrel  exhibits  a 
draped  female  standing  on  a  dragon  :  the  hands  are 
placed  together  on  the  breast,  as  if  in  prayer.  Behind 
her  there  appears  to  be  a  cross.  She  is  surrounded 
by  foliage,  and  on  one  side  is  a  second  dragon.  This 
design  may  be  intended  to  represent  the  Virgin  tread- 
ing the  dragon  under  her  feet.* 

From  what  remains  of  the  figures,  draperies,  and 
composition  of  these  designs,  the  art  exhibited  is  of  a 
very  rude  quality.  The  figures  want  proportion,  and 
they  are  rather  packed  than  arranged  in  the  spaces  they 
are  made  to  occupy.  Two  of  them  in  the  larger  com- 
position are  falling  on  their  backs  ;  evidently  to  accom- 
modate them,  in  the  usual  Gothic  mode  of  treatment, 
to  the  curve  of  the  arched  moulding  against  which  they 
are  placed.  Of  the  details  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
opinion,  owing  to-  the  injury  done  to  the  surface  of  the 
work;  but  beyond  their  use  in  filling-in  and  enriching 
the  space  occupied  by  them,  which  such  compositions 
often  do  with  great  effect,  they  evidently  have  but  little 
claim  to  attention. 

It  will  be  observed  here  that  the  arches  of  the  span- 
drels spring  from  human  heads — a  barbarous  misappro- 
priation of  the  human  figure,  which  has  before  been 
adverted  to  as  essentially  Gothic. 

The  recent  examination  of  the  Chapter  House  has 
restored  to  light  some  few  examples  of  early  Gothic 
sculpture.  One  of  these  is  a  life-size,  draped,  statue, 

*  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  may  more  probably  be  St.  Mar- 
garet, whom  legends  represent  as  slaying  a  terrific  dragon  by  virtue 
of  the  holy  symbol. 
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ill-proportioned  and  much  defaced.  All  exhibit  an 
extremely  rude  condition  of  art. 

There  is  a  class  of  subject-sculpture,  especially  asso- 
ciated with  what  may  be  called  ecclesiastical  decoration, 
which,  though  it  must  be  touched  upon  with  great  deli- 
cacy, may  not  be  entirely  overlooked  in  this  survey. 
Strange  to  say,  it  is  only  found  in  religious  buildings; 
and  yet  it  is  usually  of  a  character  that  renders  it 
especially  unfitted  for  such  application.  This  is  in  the 
incidents  chosen  for  the  ornaments  of  stall-seats  and 
brackets,  and  in  gurgoyles  and  drip-stones  ;  where  the 
jealousy  that  existed  between  the  regular  and  the 
secular  clergy  was  displayed  in  the  grotesque  and 
often  highly  indelicate  carvings  in  which  one  body 
satirized  the  other.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  representation  of  such  coarse  buffoonery,  and  even 
of  the  most  scandalous  subjects,  could  be  permitted  by 
those,  usually  ecclesiastics  of  high  position,  who  con- 
trolled church  decoration;  and  it  is  more  surprising 
that  it  should  be  found  at  a  time  when  the  most  ardent 
admirers  of  medievalism,  in  all  its  forms,  insist  that 
the  most  exemplary  religious  and  pious  impulse  in- 
fluenced and  directed  all  art.  It  is  thus  briefly  re- 
ferred to  in  this  place,  because  Westminster  Abbey  is 
not  without  examples  of  this  strange  and  lamentable 
offence  against  propriety  and  good  taste.  It  may  be 
added,  however,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  instances 
found  here  are  rather  of  the  broadly  humorous  than 
of  the  indecent  type. 

Our  attention  may  now  be  directed  to  the  very 
remarkable  series  of  statues  that  are  found  in  the 
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chapel  of  Henry  VII.  Here,  indeed,  may  be  seen  works 
that,  in  certain  qualities,  may  challenge  comparison 
with  the  productions  of  any  school.  It  is  true  they  are 
of  unequal  merit;  but  the  best  of  them  are  fine  examples 
of  the  success  of  the  later  mediaeval  artists  in  treating 
drapery,  and  in  the  impressive  simplicity  of  pose,  in 
single  figures. 

The  works  referred  to  constitute  a  portion  of  the 
decoration  of  this  exquisite  architectural  triumph  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  nave  of  the  chapel  is 
divided  from  the  aisles  by  four  arches  on  each  side, 
and  similar  arches  divide  it  from  five  small  chapels  at 
the  east  end.  Immediately  under  the  arches,  and  ex- 
tending entirely  round  the  chapel,  is  a  range  of  demi- 
angels,  the  "upper  part  of  each  figure  only  being 
shown,  projecting  from  the  wall,  in  high  relief. 
They  are  rather  grotesquely  treated  :  some  are  draped  : 
some  are  represented  with  their  bodies  thickly  feathered, 
like  birds;  and,  generally,  they  have  rich,  curly 
hair.  Their  function  is  to  support,  on  shields,  the 
royal  devices  of  Henry  VII. — the  rose,  portcullis, 
fleur-de-lis,  &c.  Over  these  angels  are  rows  of  oc- 
tangular pedestals  and  niches,  enriched  with  tracery 
and  foliage,  containing  statues,  about  3  ft.  high,  of 
saints,  martyrs,  and  other  venerable  persons.  There  is 
here  great  variety  of  simple  action  and  a  fine  feeling  for 
art.  The  draperies,  especially,  are  largely  and  grandly 
arranged.  In  the  heads,  also,  there  will  be  observed  a 
remarkable  attention  to  proper  expression,  as  well  as  to 
appropriate  character  and  form.  When  the  naked  figure 
is  introduced,  as  in  the  St.  Sebastian,  it  is  very  conven- 

N    2 
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tional,  and,  as  usual,  shows  no  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  study  of  nature;  but,  in  other  respects,  these 
works  possess  merits  of  a  very  high  class,  and  have 
justly  been  noticed  by  all  the  best  judges  of  sculpture 
as  examples,  of  their  kind,  thoroughly  deserving  careful 
study  and  imitation.  It  may  be  noticed,  that  though 
the  statues  in  the  nave  average  about  3  ft.  in  height, 
those  in  the  chapels  are  nearly  life-size.  They  are 
arranged  in  threes,  over  five  demi-angels.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  some  of  these  interesting  works  have 
been  injured,  and  many  removed,  and  the  niches 
and  pannelling  destroyed,  to  make  way  for  com- 
paratively modern  monuments — as,  for  instance,  those 
of  Villiers  and  of  Sheffield,  Dukes  of  Buckingham. 
The  statues,  of  all  sizes,  employed  in  the  enrichment  of 
this  chapel  and  in  the  decoration  of  the  "  closure,"  or 
screen,  of  the  monument  of  Hemy  VII.,  are  said  to  have 
amounted,  originally,  to  nearly  three  thousand.  Many 
of  the  smaller  ones,  especially  those  of  gilt  metal,  have, 
no  doubt,  been  stolen. 

In  closing  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked how  very  limited  was  the  range  of  incident 
or  story  exhibited  in  the  accessorial  sculpture  of 
the  Gothic  period.  Notwithstanding  the  almost  in- 
exhaustible interest  and  subjects  for  art  to  be  found 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  additional  opportunities 
offered  by  the  belief  in  the  countless  legends  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Mediaeval  Church,  there  is  a  marvellous 
poverty  and  want  of  variety  of  illustration  and  inven- 
tion in  this  respect. 
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THE  MONUMENTS. 

The  earliest  examples  of  sculpture  in  the  Abbey 
Church  of  Westminster — and  they  are  believed  to  be 
the  oldest  monuments  in  England — are  seen  on  some 
tomb  or  grave-stones  in  the  east  cloister.  They  are  of 
abbots  of  the  church.  One  of  these  is  said  to  be  of 
Vitalis,  who  died  about  1082.  Two  others  are  of 
Crispinus,  about  1114,  and  of  Laurentius,  who  died 
towards  the  end  of  that  century.  The  effigies  of  these 
dignitaries  are  represented  in  their  official  robes.  That 
of  Vitalis  has  a  mitre  on  his  head,  and  in  one  hand 
are  the  remains  of  a  pastoral  staff.  The  execution 
of  these  works  is  extremely  rude,  and  the  relief  very 
flat.  Apart  from  their  antiquarian  interest,  they 
possess  no  peculiarities  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
lover  or  the  historian  of  art. 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  all  the  earlier  monu- 
ments with  effigies  are  of  ecclesiastics.  This  may,  at 
first,  appear  strange,  when  it  would  seem  to  be  so  much 
more  natural  and  fitting  that  crowned  heads,  kings  and 
queens,  princes,  or  great  nobles  and  knights,  warriors 
and  statesmen  should  be  so  honoured,  and  not  that 
such  distinction  should  have  been  exclusively  conferred 
on  the  clergy.  But  here  is  seen  one  of  the  great  uses 
of  monumental  art,  when  it  is  exercised  under  a  real 
and  true  impulse.  It  shows  the  character  of  its  age. 
The  earliest  Christian  art,  resembling  in  this  all  the 
early  monumental  sculpture  that  exists,  was  employed 
exclusively  in  illustrating  subjects  of  religious  interest ; 
and  when  applied  as  decoration  on  the  tombs  of  holy 
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persons  or  martyrs — prior  to  the  representation  of  the 
deceased  in  an  effigy — the  subjects  of  the  designs,  whe- 
ther in  painting  or  sculpture,  were  always  taken  from 
Scripture  or  from  some  sacred  tradition.  The  character 
of  the  contemporary  art  was  very  rude  ;  but  sometimes 
works  of  a  better  character  were  enlisted  into  the  ser- 
vice, and  examples  often  occur  of  the  pagan  subjects 
of  the  debased  Roman  schools  being  adapted  to  Chris- 
tian illustration — a  new  meaning  being  given  them  to 
fit  them  for  this  appropriation.  The  motive,  however 
expressed,  was  undoubtedly  religious,  and  such  decora- 
tion was  felt  to  be  the  only  proper  accessory  on  the 
tombs  of  departed  Christians.  At  this  time  no  per- 
sonal or  secular  element  was  prominently  put  forth  in 
such  works. 

The  cause  of  a  change  in  this  treatment  or  principle, 
as  applied  to  monuments,  is  not  difficult  of  explanation. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  effigy  of  the 
deceased  was  first  introduced  on  the  gravestone  or 
monument,  the  Church — meaning  by  this  the  clergy- 
exercised  very  great  power,  not  only  spiritual,  but  poli- 
tical. Its  dignitaries  held  many  of  the  highest  offices 
of  State,  and  ecclesiastics  generally  occupied  the  influ- 
ential position  to  which  their  character,  their  education 
and  attainments — great,  indeed,  compared  with  the 
universal  ignorance  of  the  laity  of  all  ranks — justly 
entitled  them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  the  most  eminent- of  its  members  should,  on  their 
decease,  receive  distinct  marks  of  honour  at  the  hands  of 
their  brethren — especially,  too,  when  these  could  be  con- 
ferred upon  them  in  the  very  edifices  in  which  they 
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had  held  the  highest  offices.  There  was,  also,  a  great 
esprit  de  corps  in  the  members  of  each  foundation. 
Such  memorials  testified  not  only  to  the  merits  of  the 
deceased  abbot  or  bishop,  in  the  first  place,  but,  by 
reflection,  to  the  importance  of  the  religious  house  to 
which  he  belonged ;  while  the  tomb  itself  attracted 
attention,  invited  the  devotion  of  the  pious,  and  pro- 
cured for  the  church  itself  many  substantial  advantages 
in  the  way  of  privileges  and  offerings  from  all  classes 
of  persons  who  frequented  it,  according  to  their  posi- 
tion and  means.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  all  religious  edifices  were  entirely  and  exclusively 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  clergy.  Ecclesiastics 
alone  controlled  everything  connected  with  the  arrange- 
ments within  the  building.  In  some  societies,  as  is  well 
known,  their  own  members  were  competent  to  act  as 
architects,  painters,  and  carvers,  and  often  were  em- 
ployed in  the  design  and  the  decoration  of  the  church, 
or  monastery,  or  whatever  the  building  might  be.  It 
follows  from  this  that,  in  erecting  memorial  monuments 
of  especial  honour,  the  members  or  chapter  of  a  religious 
house  would,  naturally,  desire  to  pay  every  possible 
distinction  to  one  of  their  own  body;  and  thus  the 
bishop  or  abbot,  or  other  dignitary  connected  with  the 
particular  church  would,  when  the  practice  of  personal 
representation  came  into  fashion,  have  his  effigy  placed 
over  his  grave. 

This  character,  or  appropriation,  rather,  of  the  tomb- 
monument  seems  to  have  prevailed  for  a  century  or 
more.  There  is  not  an  instance  of  even  a  royal  effigy 
during  this  period ;  the  first  regal  monument  which  is 
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found  in  England  so  treated,  being  that  of  King  John, 
in  Worcester  Cathedral.  Its  date  is  probably  early  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  as  John  died  in  1216. 

Though  the  previous  strictly  religious  character  of  mo- 
numental sculpture,  admitting  'only  Scripture  or  sacred 
subjects  in  the  accessories,  was,  as  has  been  shown, 
invaded  when  the  effigy  of  the  deceased  was  represented, 
there  still  was  a  conventional  solemnity  and  repose  in 
the  design  of  these  later  works,  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  their  place  in  a  church,  and  to  the  intention  of  the 
memorial.  The  figure  was  represented  recumbent,  as 
though  extended  on  his  death-bed.  Habited  usually  in 
the  full  costume  of  his  rank,  with  his  crozier  or  pastoral 
staff  by  his  side,  the  chalice  in  his  hand,  or  sometimes 
with  the  hands  in  the  action  of  prayer,  the  bishop  or 
abbot,  or  whatever  his  title,  appeared  simply  as  the 
dead  or  dying  Christian  priest.  It  was  a  record,  a 
memorial  of  the  individual— no  more.  There  was  no 
ostentatious  display  of  worldly  distinction  and  titles ; 
no  vain,  boasting  epitaph.  The  name  only — and  some- 
times not  even  that — with  a  date,  was  inscribed  round 
the  margin  of  the  stone  ;  and  this  was  followed,  occa- 
sionally, by  a  simple  petition  for  divine  mercy,  or  asking 
the  prayers  of  the  passers  by. 

The  principle  which  is  so  conspicuously  exhibited  in 
these  works  continued  to  influence  monumental  desio-n 

o 

when,  subsequently,  such  memorials  ceased  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  clergy,  and  were  extended  to  the  noble  and 
distinguished  among  the  laity.  The  recumbent  effigy 
of  the  deceased  surmounted  the  tomb,  within  or  under 
which  the  body  was  supposed  to  be  deposited.  The 
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attitude  was  still  extremely  simple,  and  in  perfect 
repose,  excepting  when  the  slight  action  of  the  hands, 
raised  on  the  breast  in  prayer,  showed  how  the  depart- 
ing spirit  was  occupied  in  its  last  earthly  moments. 
Whether  the  figure  was  that  of  a  prince,  knight,  or 
lady,  it  was  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  day ;  and  it 
gives  great  antiquarian  interest  to  these  monuments  to 
have  the  assurance  that  the  effigies  on  them  really 
represent  the  individuals  whom  they  record  in  the 
dresses  worn  at  their  respective  dates.  In  a  number 
of  instances  in  which  tombs  have  been  opened,  the 
costume  in  which  the  deceased  was  buried — making 
allowance,  of  course,  for  the  effect  of  time — has  been 
found  closely  to  correspond  with  that  given  to  the 
sculptured  figure.  The  monument,  before  alluded  to, 
of  King  John,  at  Worcester,  was  examined  late  in  the 
last  century.  Allowing  for  the  changes  consequent 
upon  its  great  age,  the  dress  in  which  the  body  was 
entombed  was  clearly  identical  in  its  forms  with  that 
sculptured  in  the  effigy. 

The  first  regal  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
point  of  date,  having  an  effigy  on  it,  is  that  of  the 
founder  of  the  present  edifice,  Henry  III.,  who  died  in 
12  72-3.  It  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chapel  of 
the  Kings,  and  was  erected  a  few  years  after  his  death 
by  his  son  and  successor,  King  Edward  I.  Henry 
is  represented  recumbent,  crowned,  habited  in  royal 
costume,  with  a  mantle  reaching  to  the  feet.  The 
head,  with  its  crown  of  fleur-de-lis,  rests  on  two  small 
pillows.  Two  long  curls  of  hair  fall  from  under  this 
coronet ;  and  the  face,  which  .appears  small  and 
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delicate,  and  is,  no  doubt,  a  portrait,  has  a  beard  and 
moustaches.  The  action  of  the  hands  suggests  that 
the  figure  may  originally  have  held  some  object, 
probably  sceptres,  no  longer  remaining.  The  feet  have 
shoes  on  them,  enriched  Avith  a  running  pattern  of 
diaper  gilt.  As  late  as  1681  there  was  a  lion  against 
which  the  feet  rested.  This  has  disappeared,  as  well  as 
some  architectural  decoration  over  the  tomb.  The 
material  of  this  extremely  interesting  statue  is  bronze ; 
and  it  is  said,  by  Walpole,  who  does  not,  however, 
mention  his  authority,  that  it  was  considered  the  first 
example  of  metal  casting  in  England.  Both  the  statue 
and  the  bed  or  table  beneath  are  gilt ;  but  the  hard 
coating  of  dirt  that  has  been  suffered  to  accumulate 
over  it  entirely  conceals  this  enrichment.  The  latter, 
the  table,  on  which  the  effigy  lies,  is  diapered 
with  lozenges  inclosing  a  lion  guardant :  of  which 
some  indications  may  still  be  traced  near  the 
pillows. 

There  is  great  dignity  in  the  simple  pose  of  this 
statue,  and  the  drapery  is  very  gracefully  composed. 
The  workmanship  and  materials  throughout  are  remark- 
able. The  panels  at  the  sides  of  the  tomb  are  of 
polished  porphyry,  surrounded  by  a  border  or  frame- 
work of  mosaic,  with  gilding  and  coloured  stones.  At 
each  corner  there  are  twisted  columns,  similarly  en- 
riched with  variously  coloured  marbles.  The  lower 
portion,  or  base  of  the  monument,  still  exhibits  the 
signs  of  its  former  lavish  enrichment,  in  its  lozenges  of 
green  jasper,  and  the  remains  of  elaborate  ornamental 
carving.  It  is  said  that  King  Edward  had  the  precious 
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stones  employed  in  its  decoration  brought  from  France 
in  1281. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  base  of  this  tomb,  which 
is  worthy  of  remark.  On  the  south  side — that  within 
the  chapel — there  are  three  sunk  compartments.  The 
centre  one  has  a  pediment  supported  by  pilasters,  with 
an  architrave.  The  side  recesses  have  trefoil  heads. 
It  is  supposed  that  these  recesses  were  used  as 
"  ambries "  or  lockers,  in  which  sacred  vestments  or 
other  objects,  and  possibly  relics,  were  kept.  At  the 
back  of  each  is  a  cross  in  mosaic. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  style  of  architecture 
exhibited  in  this  work  is  of  a  very  mixed  character, 
and  is  highly  suggestive  of  a  foreign  origin.  It  is 
known  that  Pietro  Cavalini  was  employed  by  Edward  I. 
in  the  execution  of  this  tomb,  as  well  as  that  of  Queen 
Eleanor,  and  this .  may  fully  account  for  the  non- 
Gothic  treatment  of  the  architectural  portions  of  the 
design. 

The  monument  immediately  adjoining  that  of 
Henry  III.  merits  attention  for  the  extraordinary 
elegance  and  beauty  displayed  in  some  of  its  details. 
It  is  that  of  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Edward  I.  She  died 
in  1291.  The  figure,  of  bronze  gilt,  is  recumbent, 
habited  in  the  royal  costume.  There  is  a  calm,  gentle 
expression  in  the  face,  which  is  extremely  touching, 
and  the  hands  especially  are  designed  with  the  utmost 
grace. 

There  has  been  a  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  this 
very  beautiful  work,  as  well  as  the  monument  and  statue 
of  Henry  III.,  and  a  patriotic  desire  has  been  shown  by 
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some  writers  to  attribute  them  to  native  artists.  Com- 
petent judges,  and  Flaxman  among  the  number,  have 
however  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  foreign  sculptors 
were  employed  on  this  and  many  of  the  more  important 
works  in  this  country  ;  and  Flaxman  even  thought  that 
the  name  of  Torell,  goldsmith,  which  occurs  in  a  docu- 
ment of  the  time,  should  be  written  Torelli.  It  may  be 
so  ;  but  the  expression  "  goldsmith  "  may  possibly  refer 
only  to  the  gilding  of  the  bronze  figure,  and  this  may 
easily  have  been  done  by  an  Englishman.  The  best 
argument  for  believing  that  foreign  artists  were  em- 
ployed in  the  more  important  portions  of  these  designs, 
especially  in  the  figures,  is  in  the  general  inferiority  of 
those  minor  decorations  which  would  necessarily  be 
executed  by  such  workmen  as  could  be  found  in  the 
country ;  and  the  mention  of  a  certain  Pietro  Cavalini, 
who  was,  no  doubt,  employed  in  a  contemporary  work,- 
gives  strength  to  this  opinion.  This  is  a  subject  of  great 
interest,  but  it  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  give  it  the 
consideration  due  to  it.  The  occurrence  of  unquestion- 
ably English  names  in  the  documents  connected  with 
public  works  proves  the  existence  of  native  artists  or 
artisans ;  and  it  is  natural  that  art-historians  should 
endeavour  to  show  that  some  of  the  most  interesting 
works  were  produced  by  native  sculptors.  In  some 
of  these,  as  at  Wells,  there  certainly  is  no  appearance  of 
foreign  interference.  The  gaunt  and  ill-proportioned 
figures  on  the  exterior  of  that  building,  whatever 
interest  they  may  have  on  other  grounds,  are  of  the 
rudest  character ;  and  the  history  and  date  of  the 
erection  of  the  edifice  would  justify  the  belief  that 
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ordinary  English  craftsmen  may  have  executed  every 
part  of  the  work.  The  sculptures  at  Lincoln  are  amongst 
the  best  Gothic  sculpture  existing ;  and  they  show  a 
very  different  and  improved  feeling,  both  in  design  and 
practice,  compared  with  any  work  of  the  kind  existing 
in  this  country. 

The  sculpture  in  the  shrine  of  Henry  V.  has  already 
been  referred  to.  At  the  east  end  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Kings  is  the  tomb  of  Henry,  with  his  effigy,  or  rather 
what  remains  of  it.  It  is  of  oak,  much  mutilated  and 
headless.  It  is  said  originally  to  have  been  plated  with 
silver  gilt,  and  that  the  head  itself  was  of  solid  silver. 
Nothing  is  now  left  of  this  work  but  the  rude  wooden 
form  upon  which  the  "fine  embroydered  and  gilded 
plates "  were  fastened  ;  and  it  is  only  here  alluded 
to  with  reference  to  the  practice,  of  which  there  is 
another  example  in  Westminster  Abbey,  of  plating 
metal  on  a  nucleus  or  form  of  wood. 

The  next  monuments  especially  worthy  of  remark 
are  in  memory  of  King  Edward  III.,  his  Queen 
Philippa,  both  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Kings,  and  of 
two  of  their  children.  This  king  died  in  1377. 
The  royal  effigy,  of  bronze,  lies  on  a  table  of  the 
same  metal,  and  the  whole  has  been  richly  gilt. 
In  this  statue  there  is  evidence  of  great  care  in 
the  portraiture  of  the  deceased  monarch.  The  face 
is  long,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  fall  in  the  lower 
lip.  The  hair  is  also,  doubtless,  represented  as  worn  by 
the  king.  It  is  long  and  slightly  curling,  and  the 
beard  is  ample  and  flowing.  Altogether  it  is  an 
interesting  example  of  attention  to  nature,  in  trans- 
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mitting  to  posterity  the  likeness  of  one  of  England's 
greatest  sovereigns.  There  are  at  the  same  time  those 
conventionalisms  of  treatment  which,  while  they  give 
its  character  to  Gothic  art,  remove  the  work  out  of 
the  category  of  really  good  sculpture.  The  long  drapery 
in  which  the  king  is  habited,  though  extending  to  the 
feet,  shows  a  want  of  truthfulness  in  the  disposition  or 
fall  of  the  folds.  They  are  composed,  in  straight 
parallel  lines,  as  if  the  figure  were  standing.  Among 
the  careful  details,  it  will  be  observed  the  shoes  are 
what  are  now  termed  "rights  and  lefts;"  erroneously 
believed  to  be  a  very  modern  fashion  of  shoemaking. 
This  tomb,  like  all  others  in  the  Abbey,  has  suffered 
greatly  from  neglect,  and,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in- 
tentional ill-usage.  Much  of  its  enrichment  has  dis- 
appeared, and  many  of  the  numerous  small  statues 
that  decorated  it  have  been  stolen.  Some  of  these 
representing  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Edward  were 
in  solid  brass  gilt. 

The  tomb  of  Queen  Philippa,  the  consort  of 
Edward  III.,  still  shows  proofs  of  its  former  magnifi- 
cence, though  it  is  one  of  the  most  injured  of  the 
monuments  in  the  Abbey.  No  fewer  than  thirty  small 
statues  are  said  to  have  stood  in  niches  surrounding  the 
tomb,  not  one  of  which  remains.  The  effigy  of  this 
princess,  though  injured,  happily  is  in  a  condition  to 
afford  a  good  idea  of  her  person,  as  well  as  of  the  art 
of  the  day.  The  portrait  is  evidently  carefully  studied, 
and  the  sculptor  who  was  able  to  give  so  much  natural 
character  in  the  treatment  of  the  details  was  no  mean 
practitioner.  Such  a  work  affords  additional  evidence 
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that  there  were  artists  of  widely  different  schools  em- 
ployed in  these  productions  ;  though  it  will  be  seen 
tjiey  were  still  under  the  influence  of  the  peculiar 
mode  or  style  which  characterises  all,  even  the  best, 
Gothic  sculpture.  The  costume  of  this  effigy,  and 
especially  the  cushioned  head-dress,  gives  great  anti- 
quarian value  to  this  monument  of  Queen  Philippa. 

Leaving  for  a  moment  the  Chapel  of  the  Kings,  in 
order  to  include  in  this  notice  the  monuments  of  the 
family  of  Edward  III.  existing  in  the  Abbey,  attention 
may  be  directed  first  to  a  small  tomb  of  Petworth 
marble  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Edmund,  on  which  repose 
two  very  small  alabaster  figures  of  children  of  the 
above  king  and  queen.  They  represent  William  of 
Windsor  and  Blanche.  This  interesting  memorial  of 
these  young  persons  stands  near  the  fine  monument  of 
John  of  Eltham.  It  has  been  much  damaged,  and  the 
feet  not  broken  but  cleanly  cut  off.  The  costume  of 
both  is  characteristic.  The  prince  has  flowing  hair, 
with  a  fillet ;  the  princess,  who.  died  in  1340,  is  repre- 
sented in  a  studded  bodice,  petticoat  and  mantle,  and 
a  raised  or  horn  head-dress,  now  much  broken. 

The  next  monument  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Kings,  and 
the  last  to  be  noticed  in  this  part  of  the  Abbey,  is  that 
of  Richard  II.  and  Anne,  Tiis  queen.  The  tomb  is  of 
grey  Petworth  marble,  and  on  each  side  are  canopied 
niches,  with  other  rich  architectural  details.  The 
statues  are  recumbent,  and  of  bronze.  It  is  recorded 
that  the  moulds  were  made  and  the  images  cast  by 
certain  coppersmiths,  Nicholas  Broker,  Godfrey  Prest,  of 
Wood  Street,  and  others,  and  that  the  gilding  cost  above 
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400  marks.  Of  this  enrichment  scarcely  any  trace  re- 
mains. The  king  is  habited  not  in  a  royal,  but  in  what 
appears  a  religious  costume.  The  statue  is  evidently  a 
portrait,  and  the  hair  is  most  carefully  treated.  The 
short  beard  terminates  in  two  pointed  drops.  The 
queen  is  arrayed  in  a  bodice  and  long  petticoat, 
showing  just  the  points  of  the  shoes,  and  a  cloak  or 
mantle.  The  countenance  has  a  pleasing  expression  ; 
and  the  artist  has  noticed  the  double  chin,  which 
strengthens  the  probability  of  the  statue  being  a  careful 
portrait.  In  the  original  design  the  hand  of  the  queen 
was  clasped  in  that  of  her  husband.  The  arms  of  both, 
which  showed  this  action,  have  been  removed :  in  all 
probability  stolen. 

In  these  personal  monuments,  if  they  may  be  so 
called,  from  having  the  figure  of  the  deceased  upon 
the  tomb,  the  effigy  constitutes  the  chief  interest  of  the 
sculpture.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  numerous  small 
accessorial  figures  were  also  introduced,  either  as 
attendant  angels,  or  statues  of  the  apostles,  saints,  or 
other  persons  connected  with  the  family  history  of 
the  deceased,  to  enrich  the  sides  of  the  tomb  or  the 
architecture  connected  with  it.  The  angels  appear 
ministering,  sometimes  at  the  head  of  the  figure,  on 
each  side  of  the  pillow,  sometimes  at  the  feet.  They 
usually  are  represented  kneeling,  and  holding  the 
chalice,  or  as  thuriferi,  throwing  incense  from  censers. 
They  are  less  frequently  seen  at  the  feet,  where  either 
a  lion,  or  a  dog,  or  other  animals,  are  made  to  support 
the  feet  of  the  effigy. 

The  figures  in  the  niches  usually  are  standing  in  an 
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attitude  of  prayer,  or  with  scrolls  or  books,  reading. 
With  respect  to  technical  treatment,  considerable  im- 
provement will  here  be  observed  in  the  graceful 
manner  in  which  certain  details  in  these  small  accces- 
sories  are  represented.  The  hands  of  the  figures  are 
frequently  of  great  beauty,  and  the  draperies  are  also 
most  carefully  studied.  They  are  large  and  broad  in 
their  masses,  varied  in  design,  yet  remarkable  for  sim- 
plicity ;  and  where  action  or  movement  is  to  be  shown, 
as  in  flying  or  floating  angels,  the  proper  character  is 
well  expressed ;  and  this  often  occurs  where  the 
dress  of  the  chief  figure  on  the  tomb  exhibits  the 
stiffness  of  the  earliest  art.  Of  course  there  is  no  dis- 
play of  the  nude  figure  ;  and  where  any  indication  of 
it  appears,  there  is  evidence  of  the  usual  absence  of 
knowledge  of  the  human  form. 

Amongst  the  older  monuments  to  be  especially 
noticed  are  three  in  the  choir — namely,  those  of 
Edmund  Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  son  of 
Edward  II. ;  of  Aveline,  his  wife  (1275) ;  and  that 
of  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke  (1323). 
They  are  admirable  illustrations  of  the  elegant  and 
yet  rich  style  of  monument  of  their  time.  The  pre- 
cise date  of  their  erection  is  not  known;  but  from 
the  general  treatment,  the  costume,  and  the  architec- 
tural details,  they  may  probably  all  be  placed  at 
between  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  and  the 
beginning  of  that  of  Edward  III.  There  is  also  so 
much  similarity  in  the  general  design,  that  it  might 
fairly  be  imagined  that  the  same  artists  were  employed 
on  all  the  three  works. 
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Crouchback  died  in  1296.  His  effigy  lies  on  an 
altar-tomb.  He  is  clad  in  chain-mail,  and  wears  a 
close  round  helmet.  The  figure  is  slightly  turned  to 
the  right, — a  movement  that  may  have  been  intended 
to  convey  the  idea  of  looking  towards  the  altar.  This 
monument  exhibits  the  peculiar  sculptured  enrichment 
that  began  at  this  period  to  characterise  these  designs. 
The  sides  of  the  tomb  are  filled  with  small  figures  in 
niches,  under  canopies ;  and  the  different  portions  of 
the  lofty  canopy  which  surmounts  the  whole  work 
abound  with  decorative  details.  In  the  large  trefoils, 
in  the  apex  or  pediment  are  figures  of  the  earl 
on  horseback,  armed  in  mail  The  whole  was  gor- 
geously coloured  and  gilt,  and  remains  of  this  may  still 
be  discovered  in  some  parts  of  the  monument. 

The  monument  of  Aveline,  his  wife,  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  William  de  Fortibus,  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
consists  of  an  altar-tomb,  upon  which,  under  an  elevated 
canopy,  reposes  a  recumbent  figure  of  this  lady.  The 
head  rests  on  two  cushions,  supported  by  angels.  The 
dress  and  drapery  of  this  monument  are  remarkable  for 
the  elegant  taste  displayed  in  their  composition  and 
execution.  She  is  represented  in  a  hood  and  coif, 
which  fall  over  her  arms,  her  hands  being  raised  in  the 
act  of  prayer.  The  other  part  of  her  costume  consists 
of  a  loose  robe  and  long  flowing  mantle,  reaching  to  the 
feet ;  and  in  the  graceful  arrangement  of  these  the 
sculptor  has  shown  himself  a  consummate  artist. 

The  third  monument  referred  to,  that  of  Aymer,  or 
Andomar,  of  Valence,  resembles  in  its  general  features 
that  of  the  Countess  Aveline,  but  its  dimensions  are 
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greater :  it  is  more  lofty,  and  the  enrichments  appear 
to  have  been  more  elaborate.  As  in  the  other  exam- 
ples, the  figure  is  recumbent  on  an  altar-tomb.  The 
earl  is  habited  in  chain  armour,  with  a  surcoat  of  his 
arms.  The  hands,  which  no  longer  exist,  were  evi- 
dently raised  on  the  breast,  as  if  in  prayer.  There  is 
an  interesting  and  novel*  passage  in  the  introduction 
of  two  small  half-kneeling  angels  at  the  head  of  the 
earl,  supporting  on  their  hands  a  third  figure  draped. 
This  is  too  much  injured  and  broken  to  afford  any 
details,  but  it  has  been  thought,  with  great  proba- 
bility, to  represent  the  soul  of  the  deceased  being  thus 
supported  by  angels  on  its  ascent  to  heaven.  No  mere 
description  would  do  entire  justice  to  this  very  re- 
markable work.  In  its  details  it  exhibits  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Gothic  style,  in  its  fanciful  and  elaborate 
accumulation  of  crockets,  foliated  cusps,  varied  trefoils, 
and  similar  fantastic  enrichment ;  but  if  the  purpose  of 
the  artist  was  to  produce  a  striking  effect,  and  to  im- 
press the  spectator  with  a  solemn  yet  pleasing  train 
of  thought  while  contemplating  this  noble  and  beau- 
tiful memorial  of  the  great  earl,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  this  monument  deserves  to  be  considered,  of 
its  class,  a  most  valuable  work  of  art.  The  sides  of 
the  tomb  are  filled  with  statues,  now,  alas !  much  mu- 
tilated, and  in  a  large  trefoil  panel  in  the  pediment  of 
the  canopy  appears  a  knight  fully  armed,  on  horse- 
back. The  whole  of  the  monument  has  been  richly 
gilt  and  painted,  and,  like  the  works  previously  de- 
scribed, was  studded,  in  every  part  that  would  allow 
of  it,  with  shields  with  heraldic  bearings  tinted  or 
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emblazoned.  These  tombs  are  surmounted  by  lofty 
enriched  canopies,  tapering  upwards  with  every  variety 
of  accessorial  decoration.  Crockets  run  along  the  ex- 
terior lines ;  while  foliage,  diapered  grounds,  trefoils, 
quatrefoils,  enriched  cusps,  gilding,  enamelling,  and 
colour,  formed  the  costly  details  of  these  memorials  of 
rank  and  greatness.  The  splendour  of  such  works, 
when  the  gilding  and  emblazoning  were  fresh,  may 
easily  be  imagined ;  but  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  they  do  not  make  a  stronger  appeal  to  the 
sentiment  in  their  more  sombre  and  subdued  colour, 
than  they  would  if  they  were  in  the  freshness  of  their 
original  decoration.  Some  restored  specimens  of  old 
monuments,  in  which  the  true  colour  and  gilding  have 
been  imitated  and  repaired,  convey  an  impression  far 
from  satisfactory,  in  an  aesthetic  sense. 

An  altar-tomb  monument,  in  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Edmund,  having  on  it  a  recumbent  effigy  of  William 
de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  whose  death  occurred 
in  France  in  1296,  deserves  especial  notice  here.  The 
body  of  the  earl  is  believed,  from  an  expression  in  the 
old  inscription,  now  no  longer  existing,  to  be  deposited 
in  the  stone  tomb  which  forms  the  lower  part  of  the 
monument,  but  the  effigy  is  placed  above  this,  on  a  long 
wooden  chest.  The  figure  is  in  chain  armour,  with  a 
surcoat  extending  to  the  knees.  An  enamelled  em- 
blazoned shield,  suspended  by  a  richly-decorated  belt, 
is  on  the  left  side.  The  head,  dressed  in  a  close  skull- 
cap, surrounded  by  a  flowered  fillet  in  which  are  sockets 
which  formerly  held  precious  stones,  rests  on  an  ena- 
melled pillow,  and  a  lion,  much  mutilated,  supports  the 
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feet.  The  hands  are  raised  as  in  prayer,  and  the  por- 
tions of  the  dress  that  can  be  examined  closely  are 
diapered.  There  is  also  much  gilding  and  enamelling 
still  perceptible  in  the  enrichment  of  this  interesting 
work.  But  the  circumstance  that  calls  more  parti- 
cularly for  notice  is,  that  the  statue  itself  is  made  of 
wood  (oak),  covered  with  plates  of  metal  (copper),  gilt, 
while  the  effect  of  the  chain  mail  is  given  by  engraving 
on  the  metal.  It  is  said  this  monument  was  erected 
by  Aymer  de  Valence  to  his  father's  memory. 

The  much-injured  monument  of  John  of  Eltham, 
Earl  of  Cornwall  (son  of  Edward  II.),  who  died  in  1334, 
merits  attention  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  treatment 
of  such  works.  The  effigy  is  made  of  alabaster ;  and 
the  details,  of  plate-armour,  surcoat,  gorget,  coroneted 
helmet,  with  other  accessories,  give  great  antiquarian 
interest  to  this  work.  The  coronet  is  of  the  ducal 
form,  having  alternately  small  and  large  trefoil  leaves, 
and  it  is  thought  that  this  is  the  earliest  authority 
for  its  being  so  represented.  There  is  nothing  unusual 
in  the  style  of  art  exhibited  in  the  sculpture ;  but 
with  the  small  attendant  angels  at  the  head,  and  the 
figures  in  niches  on  the  side  of  the  tomb,  it  affords 
another  of  the  numerous  valuable  examples  of  the 
monumental  style  of  the  fourteenth  century.  There 
was  formerly  a  very  beautiful  canopy  over  this  tomb, 
but  there  are  now  no  remains  of  it.  The  accessorial 
statues  are  much  broken,  and  many  portions  of  the 
monument  have  doubtless  been  stolen. 

The  introduction  of  knights  fully  armed  and 
mounted,  representing,  no  doubt,  the  noble  persons 
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whose  larger  effigies  are  placed  on  the  tombs,  in  the 
decoration  of  the  canopies  of  the  monuments  to  the 
two  Earls  of  Pembroke,  is  the  only  instance  in  this 
church  of  a  reference,  in  the  monuments  themselves, 
to  the  worldly  deeds  or  occupation  of  the  subjects  of 
the  memorial.  There  are  examples  in  equally  early 
works,  in  other  places,  of  a  deviation  from  the  rule  of 
confining  the  accessories  to  religious  objects  only,  as 
angels,  and  sometimes  relations,  and  more  frequently 
ecclesiastics,  but  none  occur  here  except  in  the  in- 
stances referred  to.  Nor  is  there  any  example  of  the 
double  representation  of  the  subject,  as  in  York 
Minster,  and  at  Lincoln,  and  elsewhere ;  first,  in  the 
figure  of  the  tomb,  habited  in  the  usual  costume,  and 
then  showing  the  corruption  and  decay  of  the  same 
body  in  death  ;  either  with  the  skin  shrivelled  on  the 
bones,  or  the  bare  skeleton  laid  out. 

The  above  examples,  selected  from  the  large  number 
of  interesting  monuments  of  the  Gothic  or  Mediaeval 
school,  are  sufficient  to  convey  a  notion  of  the 
best  monumental  sculpture  of  the  time.  Judged  as 
productions  of  fine  art,  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
they  fall  far  short  of  the  excellence  that  the  remains 
of  sculpture  of  a  much  older  date  show  the  art  was 
capable  of  attaining.  They  have,  however,  their  own 
peculiar  merit,  arising  out  of  the  sentiment  which 
pervades  them,  as  expressive  of  certain  feelings,  and 
for  its  appropriateness,  both  to  place  and  object. 
There  is  a  serious  and  religious  character  in  the  motive 
•of  these  works,  which  subdues  and  tranquillises  the 
feelings  of  those  who  contemplate  them,  carrying  the 
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reflections  of  the  thoughtful  to  objects  beyond  the 
present.  In  this  respect,  however  deficient  they  may  be 
in  technical  qualities,  they  fulfil  a  great  purpose,  and 
they  stamp  the  monumental  design  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  with  a  principle  which  must  be 
admitted  to  be  one  of  high  value,  and  well  worthy  of 
imitation.  It  will  not  be  desirable  here  to  multiply 
the  specimens  of  the  immediately  following  dates  after 
those  already  particularised  ;  but  it  may  be  observed, 
in  support  of  remarks  already  made,  that  the  subsequent 
monuments  were  not  always  proofs  of  progress  in  this 
class  of  sculpture.  The  technical  deficiencies  of  the 
works  of  the  two  centuries  just  surveyed  were  not 
compensated  for  by  any  valuable  development  of  style, 
though,  no  doubt,  a  wider  practice  induced  greater 
readiness  and  facility  of  mere  execution.  The  monu- 
mental form,  of  recumbent  dead  or  dying  and  praying 
figures  was,  however,  still  preserved.  Either  by  habit, 
or  feeling,  this  style  of  treating  the  subject  was  happily 
maintained ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  a  new  feature 
was,  also,  admitted  into  these  designs,  which  interfered 
disadvantageously  with  the  spirit  of  the  old  types. 

The  tomb  of  the  royal  founder  of  this  chapel, 
upon  which  are  placed  the  effigies  in  bronze  gilt  of 
Henry  VII.  and  his  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  so  well  known, 
that  it  would  unnecessarily  encroach  upon  our  limited 
time  to  describe  it  in  detail.  It  will  be  enough  gene- 
rally to  state  that  the  statues,  as  well  as  the  accessories, 
were  designed  by  a  celebrated  sculptor  of  Italy,  Pietro 
Torregiano,  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Michel 
Angelo.  The  figures  of  the  king  and  queen,  of  bronze 
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gilt,  and  dressed  in  royal  costume,  are  placed  on  an 
elaborate  tomb  of  black  marble ;  at  the  corners  of 
which,  somewhat  uneasily  balanced  or  sitting,  are  four 
nude  cherubs  or  angels.  The  monument  is  inclosed 
within  an  enriched  screen  or  "  closure,"  also  of  bronze 
gilt,  but  now,  like  the  statues,  blackened  by  the  rust  of 
ages.  In  all  parts,  where  such  decoration  could  be 
introduced,  the  work  was  filled  with  accessories  in  the 
form  of  small  statues,  shields,  and  armorial  devices. 

This  reference  to  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.  might  pro- 
perly conclude  our  necessarily  brief  notice  of  the  work 
in  this  exquisitely  beautiful  chapel ;  but  as  the  name  of 
Torregiano  has  been  mentioned,  it  will  be  right  to 
direct  attention  to  one  other  work,  said  to  be  by  him, 
in  connection  with  this  building.  In  the  south  aisle  is 
the  effigy,  in  bronze  gilt,  of  Margaret,  countess  of 
Eichmond,  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.  The  aged  and 
noble  lady  is  represented  in  what  looks  like  the  dress 
of  a  nun  or  recluse,  with  a  mantle  thrown  or  worn 
over  all.  The  details  of  this  figure  deserve  careful 
examination.  The  hands,  in  the  act  of  prayer,  are 
very  true  in  character  and  form,  and,  indeed,  they 
give  the  idea  of  having  been  cast  from  moulds  taken 
from  nature. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  accessories  of 
Torregiano's  works  exhibit  much  of  the  bastard  style  of 
the  Italian  school  as  opposed  to  true  Gothic  ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  mixture  of  the  classical 
orders  with  certain  Gothic  traditions,  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  habit  or  fashion  of  employing  foreign  artists 
on  the  more  important  monuments  erected  in  the 
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churches  of  this  country.  The  recumbent  effigy  was 
still  insisted  on,  but  the  accessories,  as  is  evident  in 
this  work,  were  not  required  strictly  to  harmonise 
with  any  particular  style  of  architecture  ;  and  thus, 
especially  in  the  designs  of  the  period,  during  and  suc- 
ceeding the  Perpendicular  phase  of  Gothic,  are  found 
the  most  capricious  introductions  of  Corinthian  and 
other  architecture  of  the  classical  orders, — precisely  as 
they  occur  in  continental  design  of  the  time.  As  this 
corrupt  style  was  introduced  in  this  country  about  the 
time  of  the  Keformation,  it  has  been  said,  without  any 
reason,  that  the  Keformation  was  the  cause  of  the 
change  and  of  the  degradation  of  religious  or  ecclesi- 
astical art;  when  .the  fact  is,  the  same  bad  and  even 
worse  taste  is  found  in  Italy,  from  whence  it  reached 
England.  The  monument  itself  of  Henry  VII.,  con- 
futes the  assertion  referred  to.  It  was  executed  by  the 
especial  order  and  direction  of  the  king  himself,  and  by 
an  artist  of  Italy,  long  before  the  great  event  which  is 
thus  assumed  to  have  lowered  the  tone  of  religious  art. 
The  sixteenth  century  gives  a  date  to  this  false  style 
of  design,  but  the  corruption  of  taste  is  to  be  sought 
for,  as  numerous  monuments  show,  in  the  productions 
of  those  countries  which,  at  that  time,  were  much  more 
advanced  in  art  than  England. 

The  period  of  true  Gothic  sculpture  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  completed  at  this  date ;  that  is,  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Already  sculp- 
tured monuments  of  a  more  mixed  style  were  exe- 
cuted, and  it  will  be  seen  that  this,  in  a  very  short 
time,  entirely  superseded  the  old  simple  character  of 
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Mediaeval  and  ecclesiastical  design,  as  applied  to  this 
class  of  art. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  lofty  highly-enriched 
canopies  formed  a  striking  feature  in  the  early  monu- 
ments of  the  Gothic  period.  The  same  protecting  roof 
or  shrine  is  found  in  the  monumental  design  of  the 
post-Mediseval  time,  and  equally  exhibiting  a  great 
quantity  and  variety  of  decoration.  Colour,  gilding, 
inlaid  marbles,  armorial  emblazonment,  scrolls,  were  as 
profusely  employed  as  in  the  same  class  of  design  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ;  but  though 
there  is  quite  as  much  meaning  in  the  introduction  of 
lozenges,  twisted  columns,  urns,  and  other  similar 
ornaments  in  these  cumbrous  monuments  as  in 
crockets,  finials,  cusps,  trefoils,  and  the  other  fanciful 
devices  of  the  Gothic  canopies,  the  latter  were  part 
of,  and  in  harmony  with,  the  architecture  with  which 
they  were  associated,  which  the  ponderous  vagaries 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were  not. 
This,  independently  of  other  circumstances,  constitutes 
the  great  difference  between  the  two ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  in  an  art  point  of  view,  the  latter  offer 
no  compensating  qualities. 

Two  monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey,  of  great 
historical  interest,  at  once  offer  themselves  in  illustra- 
tion of  these  remarks.  They  are  the  tombs  of  Elizabeth 
Queen  of  England,  and  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The 
former  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  north  aisle  of 

•A. 

Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  that  of  the  Scottish  queen  in  the 
south  aisle.  As  in  the  monuments  of  the  earlier  style, 
the  effigies  of  these  princesses  form  the  main  subject  of 
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the  design.  The  inferior  character  of  the  sculpture  of 
the  figures  is  at  once  evident,  and  in  both  the  archi- 
tecture is  overladen  with  profuse  and  cumbrous  orna- 
mentation, totally  void  of  taste.  In  the  monument  of 
Elizabeth  the  effigy  surmounts  an  elevated  table  tomb. 
The  queen  is  represented  in  royal  costume,  with  a 
small  crown  on  her  head.  In  her  left  hand  she  holds 
a  globe ;  in  the  right  a  sceptre.  The  drapery  is  in 
large  quantity,  ill  designed,  and  stands  up  stiffly, 
showing  a  thick  mass  of  irregular  edges  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  dress,  from  which  the  feet  protrude, 
instead  of  falling  over,  as  it  would  in  nature,  to  the 
ground.  The  order,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  of  the 
architecture  of  these  two  monuments  is  Corinthian  ; 
and  therefore  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  this  beau- 
tiful chapel  of  a  most  enriched  character  of  Perpen- 
dicular Gothic.  Queen  Mary  also  is  represented 
recumbent,  in  full  dress,  with  her  hands  raised  and 
pressed  together,  as  if  in  prayer.  The  dress  is  elabo- 
rately worked,  but,  like  that  of  Elizabeth,  is  wanting 
in  true  artistic  treatment ;  the  folds  not  falling  grace- 
fully, but  composed  in  heavy  and  straight  lines,  as  in 
a  standing  figure,  and  then  gathered  in  unseemly  con- 
fusion at  the  feet.  The  hands  have  suffered  injury, 
some  of  the  fingers  being  broken  off;  but  they  are 
small  and  elegant  in  form ;  and  the  face  has  a  gentle 
and  pleasing  expression.  The  architectural  portions 
are  heavy,  and  every  species  of  decoration  that  could 
be  crowded  into  the  design  is  lavishly  introduced. 

The  remark  that  has  been  made  on  the  want  of 
consistency  or  harmony  in  the  architectural  portions  of 
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these  designs,  in  relation  to  the  design  of  the  chapel, 
applies  now  very  universally  to  productions  of  the  kind. 
It  must  ever  be  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  all  works 
of  later  date  that  are  to  be  placed  in  older  erections. 
Unless  the  style  of  the  surrounding  architecture  be 
imitated,  the  more  modern  works  must  always  appear 
anomalous.  Yet  the  mere  copying  of  an  older  style, 
deprives  works  of  anything  like  a  character  consistent 
with  their  own  date.  They  lose  all  contemporary  dis- 
tinction. A  modern  statue  represented  recumbent  and 
in  prayer  is  as  fitting  a  type  of  a  Christian  in  the  pre- 
sent day  as  it  was  five  centuries  ago  ;  but  placing  such 
a  figure  under  a  Gothic  canopy,  with  all  the  accessories 
that  belong  to  the  peculiar  art  of  a  particular  and  past 
age  of  architecture,  though  it  may  be  very  like  the 
older  work  and  very  pretty,  is,  after  all,  incongruous 
and  an  anomaly.  The  statue  expresses  a  sentiment, 
and  a  beautiful  because  a  true  one ;  but  copying  the 
architecture  of  another  age  is  an  anachronism.  This 
applies  equally,  of  course,  to  the  adoption  of  classical 
as  well  as  Gothic  forms.  Every  work  of  art  should  be 
truthful ;  and  one  of  its  most  valuable  recommenda- 
tions is  its  power  to  illustrate  its  own  age.  If  the  age 
has  no  distinctive  expression  in  its  architecture,  the 
difficulty  is  only  increased ;  for  then  there  can  be  no 
real  or  original  design.  It  must  be  borrowed  and  fac- 
titious ;  and  such  incongruity  of  parts,  unfortunately, 
is  found  in  all  monumental  works  of  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, Where  there  is  no  original  design  in  archi- 
tecture to  mark  the  age,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  im- 
provement in  this  respect.  The  artist  is  driven  to 
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adopt  such  forms,  of  any  age  and  school,  as  he  may 
find  ready  at  hand ;  in  his  choice  being  guided  only 
by  fashion  or  by  his  own  preference  for  a  particular 
style. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  in  the 
Abbey,  have  been  here  selected  to  illustrate  the  unfor- 
tunate taste  that  was  now  introduced.  So  long  as 
the  recumbent  figure  of  the  deceased  was  made  the 
first  object,  a  principle  was  preserved  which  gave 
character  and  interest  to  the  design ;  but,  soon  after 
this,  an  entirely  new  feature  was  introduced  in  monu- 
mental design.  Allegory  was  resorted  to ;  and  the 
later  monuments  not  only  exhibit  the  effigy  of  the 
principal  subject  of  the  monument  and,  occasionally, 
the  figures  of  descendants,  as  sons  and  daughters  of 
all  ages,  but  semi-classical  figures  of  the  virtues, — as 
Temperance,  Prudence,  and  the  personification  of 
warlike  or  learned  attainments,  in  statues  of  Mars, 
Minerva,  and  other  heathen  images, — overload  the 
design,  disturb  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  work, 
and  deprive  it  of  all  character  of  repose. 

The  Gothic  monuments  exhibit  attendant  angels  at 
the  head  and  foot  of  the  effigies,  ministering  in  various 
ways ;  and  small  figures  of  holy  persons,  and  even  of 
relations,  introduced  as  mere  accessories,  are  seen 
arranged  in  niches  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tomb.  In 
the  later  monuments  these  accompaniments  still  are 
found,  but  they  assume  a  much  more  pronounced 
character.  Big,  naked,  chubby  boys,  winged  and 
fluttering  about,  or  sitting  or  standing  in  different 
parts  of  the  monument,  take  the  place  of  the  small, 
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draped,  kneeling  figures  that  support  the  pillow  of 
the  deceased  in  the  Gothic  monuments ;  while  lines 
of  sons  and  daughters,  sometimes  life-size,  are  placed 
in  the  base,  or  in  the  background  of  the  design, 
kneeling  and  praying  before  a  lectern.  The  males 
usually  are  arranged  on  one  side,  the  females  on 
the  other.  Another  peculiarity  is  often  seen  in  these 
family  tombs ;  and  that  is  the  introduction  of  deceased 
children,  wrapped  in  swaddling  or  grave  clothes,  lying 
horizontally,  on  the  side  of  the  sex  to  which  they 
belong.  The  monuments  of  this  sfyle, — like  the  older 
works,  again,  in  this  respect, — are  .usually  richly  gilt 
and  painted ;  and  a  variety .  of  materials  is  used  in 
their  composition,  as  coloured  marbles,  alabaster,  and 
brass,  which,  at  least,  produce  a  gorgeous  effect,  if  they 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  good  taste. 

The  abbey  possesses  many  examples  of  these  designs, 
in  which,  notwithstanding  the  indifferent  art  exhibited 
in  the  sculpture,  we  still  recognise  the  fond  respect  for 
the  old  religious  traditions.  The  recumbent  effigies,  with 
uplifted  hands  and  serious  expression,  arrest  attention 
and  are  aids  to  reflection.  But  the  time  came  when 
the  more  personal  honour  or  glorification  of  the  subject 
of  the  monument  was  to  be  illustrated,  and  the  quiet 
tomb  character  of  the  design  was  superseded  by  the 
endeavour  to  give  greater  prominence  to  the  worldly 
dignity  of  the  deceased.  The  figures  are  now  found 
turned  on  their  sides,  and,  leaning  on  their  elbow,  look 
out  from  their  resting-place,  as  if  inviting  the  notice 
and  admiration  of  the  passers  by.  There  are  some  re- 
markable examples  of  designs  of  the  kind,  of  various 
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degrees  of  artistic  merit,  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Many  of  these  are  in  memory  of  persons  eminent  in 
history,  and  have  great  interest  apart  from  the  illustra- 
tion they  afford  of  the  monumental  art  of  the  period. 
The  neighbouring  Chapel  of  St.  Edmund  also  contains 
some  examples  worthy  of  notice. 

Three  examples  of  this  mixed  character  may  be 
noticed  in  this  (Henry  VII/s)  chapel  They  are  the 
monuments  of  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  his 
family ;  of  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kichmond  and  Lenox.  They 
occupy  three  of  the  chapels  at  the  east  end  of  the 
nave.  These  works  fully  illustrate  all  the  peculiari- 
ties referred  to,  and  they  are,  also,  very  good  speci- 
mens of  the  state  of  art  of  the  time. 

The  monument  of  Villiers, — the  "  Steenie "  and 
favourite  of  James  L,  and  the  companion  of  Charles  I., 
— fills  almost  an  entire  chapel.  The  duke  and  his 
duchess,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  time,  are  repre- 
sented recumbent,  side  by  side,  on  a  table  tomb,  over 
a  sarcophagus.  At  the  four  angles  are  figures,  above 
life-size,  of  Mars,  Neptune,  Minerva,  and  another, 
called  Benevolence.  At  the  feet  of  the  effigies  is  a 
smaller  statue  of  Fame.  The  architecture  at  the  back 
of  the  tomb  is  carried  up  to  the  vaulting.  It  is  filled 
with  every  variety  of  design,  in  arms,  crests,  mottos, 
scrolls,  etc.  Three  statues  of  children  of  the  duke  and 
duchess,  as  well  as  two  female  figures,  in  a  reclining 
posture,  holding  a  shield  of  arms,  are  also  introduced 
in  this  part  of  the  design.  To  make  room  for  this 
extensive  composition  the  original  architecture,  and 
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the  statues  and  demi-angels  which  formed  its  enrich- 
ment, have  been  destroyed.  The  body  of  the  duke 
was  buried  in  the  vault  beneath,  in  September,  1628  ; 
one  month  after  his  assassination  at  Portsmouth  by 
Felton.  The  duchess  died  in  1643. 

The  next  monument,  in  the  adjoining  chapel,  is  of 
a  somewhat  different,  but  still  more  objectionable 
character,  from  the  entire  absence  of  religious  or  monu- 
mental sentiment.  It  is  in  memory  of  John  Sheffield, 
Duke  of  Buckinghamshire  and  Normandy  ;  the  last  of 
his  house.  Placed  on  a  raised  sarcophagus  the  figure 
of  the  duke,  dressed  in  Roman  armour,  reclines  on  a 
mattress  and  cushion,  in  a  contemplative  position. 
Near  him,  in  an  attitude  of  grief,  the  duchess  is  seated, 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  In 
the  background  are  military  trophies,  surmounted  by 
a  statue  of  Time,  who  is  carrying  away  medallion  por- 
traits of  the  deceased  children  of  the  duke.  Near  this 
figure  are  two  other  statues,  of  a,  then,  surviving  son, 
and  an  angel  weeping.  At  the  top  of  all  this  are  the 
family  arms  and  ducal  coronet.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Villiers  monument,  the  original  architecture  of  the 
chapel  and  its  decoration  have  been  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  this  cumbrous  design. 

The  remaining  monument  referred  to,  as  occupying 
another  of  the  chapels  (the  south),  is  that  of  Lodowick 
Stuart,  the  Duke,  and  Frances,  Duchess  of  Richmond 
and  Lenox.  On  a  raised  sarcophagus  lie  the  coroneted 
effigies  of  the  duke  and  duchess.  The  former  is  in  a 
suit  of  highly  ornamented  plate  armour  and  mantle. 
His  lady  is  represented  in  her  robes  of  state.  The 
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right  hand  of  the  duchess  is  extended  across  her  body 
to  meet  that  of  the  duke,  in  which  it  is  clasped.  On 
the  steps  that  support  the  sarcophagus  are  full-sized 
mourning  statues,  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  with  two 
children,  and  Prudence.  These  figures  help  to  support 
a  fancifully  designed,  open  canopy,  and  this  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  Fame,  in  rapid  motion,  and 
most  ingeniously  poised  on  one  foot.  The  monument 
is  enriched  with  various  other  devices.  On  each  side 
of  the  sarcophagus  is  an  inscribed  tablet,  with  two 
genii  or  angels  removing  drapery  from  a  skull.  The 
changed  feeling  in  monumental  design,  contrasted  with 
the  simple,  even  if  tame,  uniformity  of  the  earlier  works, 
is  strongly  exhibited  in  these  examples.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  one  striking  feature  of  the  older 
type  is  preserved  in  the  first  and  last  of  the  two  monu- 
ments referred  to.  The  principal  figures  are  recumbent, 
and  in  repose.  In  that  of  Sheffield  this  sentiment  is 
entirely  lost  sight  of.  The  quality  of  the  sculpture 
varies  in  all,  but  one  fact  is  obvious,  and  that  is  the 
evident  progress  of  technical  art  and  the  attention 
given  to  composition.  Gothic  sculpture,  notwithstand- 
ing its  recommendation  of  simplicity,  was  wanting, 
essentially,  in  practical  art  and  in  variety.  There  is 
much  in  the  Stuart  monument  especially  that  deserves 
attention  for  the  superior  art  exhibited  in  many  of  the 
figures,  and  the  draperies  are  arranged  and  treated 
with  much  skill.  The  taste  shown  in  the  flying  figure 
of  Fame  may  be  questionable,  especially  in  a  monu- 
ment in  a  church ;  but  there  is  considerable  power 
displayed  in  its  light  and  expressive  action,  and  the 
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proportions  and  form  of  the  nude,  wherever  it  occurs, 
indicate  advanced  artistic  knowledge. 

There  is  a  class  of  monumental  design,  of  which 
there  are  many  examples  in  the  Abbey,  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive  any  motive  or  sentiment,  beyond 
that  of  personal  ostentation.  An  instance  of  this  appli- 
cation of  art, — if,  indeed  it  can  come  into  the  category 
of  art  at  all, — is  the  huge  monument  in  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Paul,  in  memory  of  Lord  and  Lady  Hunsdon. 
This  composition,  measuring  between  30  and  40  ft.  in 
height,  and  entirely  occupying  one  end  of  the  chapel, 
consists  of  various  stages  of  merely  architectural  de- 
tails over  and  around  a  sarcophagus ;  while  obelisks, 
columns  with  capitals,  architraves,  and  a  variety  of 
details,  crowd  the  work  from  the  pavement  upwards  ; 
the  most  striking  object  being  a  large  shield  with  the 
emblazoned  coat-of-arms  of  the  family.  The  whole 
has  been  profusely  decorated  and  enriched  with  colour  ; 
now,  in  the  course  of  time,  sobered  down  to  a  most 
sombre  blackness.  The  date  of  this  monument  is 
about  1600. 

Before  noticing  a  few  other  works  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  it  will  be  proper  to  make 
particular  reference  to  two  striking  monuments  in  the 
united  Chapels  of  St.  John  Evangelist,  St.  Michael,  and 
St.  Andrew.  The  first  is  that  in  memory  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Norris,  early  in  1600.  The  effigies  of  both,  in 
alabaster,  lie  recumbent  on  a  raised  tomb.  A  canopy 
is  above  them  ;  on  each  side  of  the  composition,  at  the 
base,  are  three  kneeling  figures,  life-size,  dressed  in  the 
armour  of  the  day,  representing  the  six  sons  of  the 
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above.  This  monument  is  very  striking,  not  merely 
on  account  of  its  great  size,  but  for  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  it.  Although  the  sculpture  is  not  fine, 
quoad  style  and  technical  value,  the  motive  of  the 
design  is  good  and  appropriate.  The  effigies  of  the 
heads  of  the  family  reposing  in  death,  with  their  sons 
kneeling  and  praying  around  them,  is  a  touching  and 
beautiful  subject,  well  fitted  for  a  mortuary  chapel. 

The  next  monument  in  this  chapel,  to  which  at- 
tention may  be  called  in  a  few  words,  is  that  of 
Sir  Francis  Vere,  one  of  the  eminent  worthies  and 
warriors  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  Sir  Francis,  habited 
in  a  loose  gown,  is  recumbent  on  a  low  bed  or  table 
tomb.  At  each  corner  is  a  knight,  in  full  armour, 
kneeling.  They  support  on  their  shoulders  a  large 
table,  which  forms  a  canopy  over  the  principal  figure. 
On  this  are  placed  various  pieces  of  armour,  supposed 
to  be  that  of  the  great  soldier  lying  beneath.  The 
treatment  of  this  design,  in  which  the  accessorial 
figures  are  made  to  contribute  so  prominently  to  the 
expression,  is  as  rare  as  it  is  effective.  They  evidently 
are  secondary  to  the  main  object,  and  though  the 
figures  are  life-size,  they  take  their  proper  place  simply 
as  attendants  of  honour  on  the  great  general  who 
reposes  in  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

In  the  same  chapel  is  a  large  monument  of  later 
date,  by  Roubiliac,  which  claims  more  than  a  mere 
passing  notice.  It  is  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Nightin- 
gale. In  the  lower  part  of  the  pyramidal  composi- 
tion, a  skeleton,  partially  draped,  issues  from  the  gates 

of  a  dark  tomb,  in  the  act  of  hurling  a  dart  at  a 

p  2 
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female  above,  who,  fainting,  is  supported  by  her  hus- 
band. He  endeavours  to  ward  off  the  fatal  stroke, 
leaning  forward,  with  the  energy  of  despair,  and  ex- 
tending his  hand  as  a  shield  or  guard  between  the 
sinking  lady  and  the  weapon  of  death.  This  is  admir- 
ably rendered,  and  the  expression  of  the  dying  figure, 
and  the  action  and  graceful  form  of  the  falling  hand, 
likewise  deserve  the  highest  praise.  The  poetry  of 
the  conception  is  undeniable.  It  is  full  of  pathos  and 
touching  sentiment.  But  here  is  seen  the  danger  of 
not  observing  the  proper  limits  between  the  ideal  and 
the  real,  the  conception  and  its  expression  in  art.  A 
mere  skeleton,  a  figure  of  bones,  which  could  not  by 
any  means  be  held  together,  is  here  represented  with 
life,  power,  and  strongly-marked  expression,  grasping 
an  ordinary  spear,  with  which  he  intends  to  slay  his 
victim.  The  dying  wife  and  her  protector  are  supposed 
to  see  all  this,  and  the  husband  endeavours,  naturally, 
to  ward  off  the  threatened  evil.  But  a  skeleton  is  not 
that  awful,  mysterious  visitation  called  Death ;  it  is 
simply  a  painful  and  repulsive  result  of  dissolution. 
With  all  its  excellence  in  point  of  intention,  and  espe- 
cially in  its  marvellous  execution  as  a  piece  of  marble- 
carving,  this  monument  offends  against  propriety  and 
good  taste. 

Roubiliac  is  the  author  of  another  remarkable  and, 
in  many  respects,  superior  work,  in  the  monument  to 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  died  in  1743.  The  duke  is 
represented  falling  at  the  base  of  a  pyramid.  Around 
him  are  statues  of  Minerva,  History,  and  Eloquence. 
The  latter,  the  best  figure  in  the  group,  is  full  of 
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action  and  expression ;  and,  with  extended  arm,  ap- 
pears to  be  addressing  the  spectator.  It  is  a  charac- 
teristic work  of  the  time,  and  shows  the  great  powers 
of  Roubiliac  in  invention  and  execution;  but,  like 
almost  all  his  works, — and  it  is  the  common  failing, — 
it  is  utterly  deficient  in  the  repose  so  essential  to  give 
the  proper  effect  to  monumental  works  designed  for  a 
place  of  worship.  The  same  criticism  applies  to  a 
composition  by  the  same  artist,  near  the  Argyll  monu- 
ment, in  the  south  transept,  in  memory  of  Handel,  the 
eminent  composer.  The  expression  of  wrapt  attention 
with  which  the  great  master  appears  to  be  listening  to 
celestial  music  is  admirably  rendered,  and  the  execution 
of  the  work  is,  as  usual,  wonderful ;  but  the  whole 
design  is  too  theatrical  for  its  destination.  It  is  a 
composition  more  adapted  to  a  music-hall  than  a 
church. 

Scarcely  any  of  the  works  after  this  time,  however 
remarkable  for  other  qualities,  preserve  any  of  the 
characteristics  appropriate  to  church  monuments.  It 
is  rare  that  allusion  is  made  to  death,  the  hope  of  a 
future  state,  or  to  the  prayerful  last  moments  of  the 
Christian.  The  statues  have  a  mere  portrait  character. 
The  action  of  the  figures  have  reference  only  to  their 
worldly  business  and  occupation,  and  the  inscriptions 
record  personal  virtues,  abilities,  and  prowess.  The 
compositions  are  crowded  with  allegorical  figures  more 
or  less  good,  as  they  are  founded  on  or  copied  from 
the  antique ;  and  the  recondite  classical  allusions  can 
only  be  understood  by  the  few.  Such  scenic  designs 
as  those  representing  Mr.  Thynne  attacked  and  mur- 
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dered  in  his  carriage ;  of  the  shipwrecked  Admiral 
Tyrrell  ascending  out  of  the  sea  to  heaven,  amidst 
masses  of  clouds,  while  on  all  sides  are  the  most  pre- 
posterous accessories,  including  several  life-size  alle- 
gorical figures,  prove  the  low  character  of  monumental 
design,  though  they  may,  and  do,  undoubtedly,  show 
considerable  artistic  power  or  ingenuity.  Truthfulness 
and  individuality  were,  as  has  been  shown,  first  sacri- 
ficed to  the  absurd  fancy  of  introducing  classical 
details  in  the  monuments.  From  ornamental  the 
artist  proceeded  to  personal  psewcfo-classical  decora- 
tion ;  and  we  find  the  deceased  English  nobleman, 
statesman,  or  soldier,  dressed  in  a  Koman  cuirass,  or 
toga,  or  paludamentum,  mixed  up  with  modern  cos- 
tume. Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  costume 
of  a  Eoman  emperor,  attended  by  his  duchess,  in 
a  court  dress  of  the  time  of  George  I.,  has  already 
been  noticed ;  and  the  English  admiral,  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel,  in  a  Koman  cuirass,  sandals,  and  a  full- 
bottomed  wig,  in  his  monument  in  the  south  aisle  of 
the  nave,  and  many  others,  equally  inconsistent  in 
time  and  place,  show  the  extent  to  which  this  absurd 
fancy  was  carried. 

It  scarcely  is  necessary  to  multiply  examples  of  the 
art  that  now  characterised  monumental  sculpture. 
Prominent  illustrations  have  been  pointed  out,  by 
which  the  intelligent  visitor  will  be  able  to  realise  for 
himself  the  leading  peculiarities  of  the  styles  of  the 
different  ages.  Hitherto,  the  motive  or  purpose  of  the 
generality  of  such  works,  however  strangely  expressed 
in  some  cases,  had  reference  to  the  repose  of  death ; 
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with  suggestions  of  prayer  and  resignation ;  and  with 
such  accessories  as  are  fitting  in  memorials  placed  in  a 
Christian  church.  Less  simple,  indeed,  than  the  early 
Mediaeval  monuments,  still,  the  later  monuments  con- 
tinued to  show  the  religious  impulse,  and  thus  "to  invite 
serious  reflection.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  though 
there  was  better  art,  technically,  this  principle  began 
to  be  lost  sight  of,  and,  in  the  end,  it  was  utterly  dis- 
regarded. 

Having  now  rapidly  reviewed  the  style  and  character 
of  the  monuments  preserved  in  Westminster  Abbey 
from  the  earliest  regal  monument, — that  of  Henry 
III.,  of  the  thirteenth  century, — down  to  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  not  expedient  to 
make  particular  remarks  upon  the  monumental  pro- 
ductions of  the  present  age.  It  may  merely  be  ob- 
served, generally,  that  while  they  often  exhibit  con- 
siderable knowledge  and  technical  power  in  sculpture, 
creditable  to  their  authors,  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  simply  personal  memorials,  and  have  no  senti- 
ment, or  serious  ecclesiastical  character  or  treatment, 
to  make  them  fitting  objects  to  occupy  places  in 
a  church.  With  few  exceptions,  portraiture  has 
been  the  favourite  and  fashionable  exercise  of  sculp- 
ture, and  this  has  not  been  favourable  to  the 
exercise  of  invention,  or  to  the  expression  of  deep 
sentiment.  Where  portrait  has  not  been  the  exclusive 
practice,  the  more  ambitious  designs  are  made  up  of 
classically  draped  or  even  of  nude  statues,  in  imitation 
of  the  antique.  Others,  expressing  the  views  of  the 
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realistic  or  naturalistic  school,  represent  the  individual 
subjects  dressed  in  the  ordinary  coats,  waistcoats,  and 
breeches  of  their  day.  As  regards  sentiment,  some  are 
in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  making  speeches,  brandishing 
swords,  or  calling  up  their  troops ;  some  are  stand- 
ing, in  attitudes  more  or  less  graceful,  doing  nothing ; 
while  some  are  sitting  comfortably  in  their  arm- 
chairs, unoccupied,  or,  it  may  be,  thinking.  In  none 
of  these  is  there  the  slightest  idea  of  fitness  or  pro- 
priety, with  reference  to  place.  Indeed,  there  are 
instances  in  which  the  extreme  want  of  harmony  with 
surrounding  monuments  and  associations  makes  such 
productions  not  merely  inappropriate,  but  positively 
offensive  to  good  taste  and  feeling.  They  ought  never 
to  have  been  placed  in  the  positions  they  occupy  ;  and 
it  is  even  now  much  to  be  desired  that  the  more  promi- 
nent of  these  statues,  especially  the  single  ones, — the 
most  easily  dealt  with, — should  be  removed  to  other 
sites,  where,  while  the  deserts  of  their  originals  may 
be  honourably  recognised,  and  the  statues  raised  to 
their  memory  be  seen  by  their  admiring  countrymen, 
they  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  crowd  the  floor 
of  a  place  of  worship,  where  the  mind  should  be  occu- 
pied with  other  thoughts  than  those  likely  to  be 
suggested  by  such  incongruous  associations. 

It  is  not  intended,  nor  is  it  desirable,  that  works 
once  admitted  into  the  Abbey  should  be  removed  with 
anything  like  contumely  and  disrespect,  simply  because 
they  do  not  harmonise  with  religious  sentiment,  or  are 
out  of  keeping  with  the  architecture  of  the  church. 
Honourable  sites  might  still  be  found  for  them  within 
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the  sanctuary,  as  it  were.  A  cloister,  for  example, 
might  easily  be  arranged,  or  a  new  one  erected,  to 
receive  them,  or  they  might  be  admitted  within  the 
restored  Chapter-house.  Many  of  the  detached  statues, 
especially,  might  so  be  placed  with  great  propriety  and 
with  good  effect.  Many  of  the  larger  compositions, 
which  interfere  fatally  with  the  architecture  of  the 
church,  cannot,  it  may  be  feared,  be  safely  removed  ; 
but  the  floor  or  pavement  of  the  church  itself  would 
thus  be  freed,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  inconve- 
nient accumulation  of  works  in  all  respects  inappro- 
priate both  in  character  and  in  place. 


III. 

WESTMINSTEE    HALL, 

BY  EDWAED  FOSS,  F.S.A. 
READ  ON  JULY  23,  1866. 

As  this  will  probably  be  the  last  occasion  on  which 
the  Archaeological  Institute,  as  a  body,  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  Westminster  Hall  while  it 
continues  the  theatre  in  which  our  civil  judicature  is 
administered,  a  few  short  notices  of  the  legal  uses  to 
which  it  has  been  hitherto  applied  may  not  be  uninte- 
resting to  the  members. 

The  original  edifice  (upon  the  architectural  peculi- 
arities of  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  touch)  can  boast 
of  an  antiquity  of  between  seven  hundred  and 
eight  hundred  years,  having  been  erected  in  the  reign 
of  William  II.,  as  an  appendage  to  the  palace 
of  Westminster.  Besides  the  royal  ceremonies  and 
festivities,  to  which  it  was  at  first  applied,  we  may 
naturally  suppose,  from  its  size  and  convenience,  that 
it  was  also  used  as  the  place  for  discussing  and  de- 
ciding those  great  questions  in  which  the  Crown  was 
concerned,  and  also  the  minor  differences  always 
arising  between  subject  and  subject.  At  that  time, 
and  for  a  long  period  afterwards,  such  questions  were 
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tried  before  the  "  king  himself,"  and  the  barons  and 
prelates  of  the  realm,  in  what  was  called  the  "  Aula 
Regia,"  or  "  Curia  Regis,"  a  court  which  accompanied 
the  king  wherever  he  went,  but  which  had  its  prin- 
cipal seat  in  the  palace  of  Westminster.  .Henry  II., 
a  hundred  years  after,  is  said  to  have  attended  per- 
sonally in  his  court,  and  to  have  made  frequent 
progresses  to  discover  the  abuses  in  the  rural  jurisdic- 
tions.* In  more  recent  times,  also,  we  have  some 
instances  of  our  kings  exercising  this  prerogative. 
After  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  years  we  have  evi- 
dence that  King  Edward  IV.  sat  three  days  together  in 
the  King's  Bench,  and  was  present  at  a  trial  for  rape.f 
James  I.  is  the  last  instance  on  record.  That  conceited 
monarch  was  not  satisfied  with  sitting  on  the  Bench  to 
hear  how  justice  was  administered,  but  even  claimed  to 
exercise  judicial  power.  On  Sir  Edward  Coke  calmly 
telling  him  that  it  was  not  competent  for  him  to  decide 
questions  of  law,  he  said  that  "he  thought  the  law  was 
founded  on  reason,  and  that  he  had  reason  as  well  as 
the  judges/'  Whereupon  Coke  was  obliged  to  repre- 
sent to  him,  "  that  his  Majesty  was  not  learned  in  the 
law,  which  was  the  mete-wand  and  measure  to  try 
the  causes  of  his  subjects,  and  which  protected  his 
Majesty  in  safety  and  peace."  The  king  on  this  was 
greatly  irate,  and  exclaimed,  "  that  then  he  should  be 
under  the  law,  which  was  treason  to  affirm."  Where- 
upon Coke  closed  the  amusing  discussion  by  the 


*  Lord  Lyttelton's  Henry  II.  ii.  16. 

t  Stowe  (Thorns'  Ed.)  174 ;  State  Trials,  iii.  942. 
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following  quotation  from  Bracton :    "  Quod  rex  n<m 
debit  esse  sub  homine,  sed  sub  Deo  et  lege."* 

At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  long  after,  there 
were  three  special  periods  at  which  the  kings  held 
their  courts,  or,  as  it  was  called,  "  wore  their  crowns," 
with  extraordinary  solemnity,  not  only  for  the  conside- 
ration of  national  affairs,  but  also  for  the  transaction 
of  legal  business.  These  were  at  Christmas,  Easter, 
and  Whitsuntide  ;  answering  to  our  present  law  terms 
of  Hilary,  Easter,  and  Trinity ; — Michaelmas  Term 
having  been  added  at  a  subsequent  period.  It  is  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Terms  that 
at  the  Court  held  at  Christmas,  1096,  a  judgment  was 
pronounced  against  William,  Earl  of  Eu,  for  a  treason- 
able conspiracy,  on  the  very  day  on  which  Hilary 
Term,  according  to  the  Constitutions  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  confirmed  by  William  the  Conqueror,  then 
began.| 

There  is  no  positive  evidence  of  any  of  these  trials 
taking  place  in  Westminster  Hall  during  the  reign  of 
its  founder,  William  II.,  nor  in  those  of  his  two  suc- 
cessors ;  but  in  the  records  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  II., 
Eichard  I.,  and  John,  the  expressions  "  my  Court  at 
Westminster,"  and  "my  barons  and  justices,"  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.]: 

A  great  change  took  place  under  the  last-mentioned 
monarch.  King  John,  when  in  England,  was  in  the 

*  12  Coke's  Keports,  65. 
•f  Madox's  Exchequer,  i.  8. 

J  Manning's  Seryiens  ad  Legem,  171  ;  Dugdale's  Orig.  Jurid.  49, 
50,  92. 
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habit  of  making  frequent  progresses  through  the  king- 
dom, and  of  holding  his  Court  in  a  multiplicity  of 
places,  to  the  great  inconvenience  and  expense  of  the 
suitors,  who  were  obliged  to  follow  him,  in  order  that 
their  causes  might  be  tried.  By  a  clause  in  Magna 
Charta,  dated  June  15, 1215,  this  intolerable  grievance 
was  abated.  That  clause  declared  that  "Common 
Pleas  shall  not  follow  the  Court,  but  shall  be  held  in 
some  certain  place  ;"  and  though  no  place  is  mentioned 
in  the  Charter  for  their  future  holding,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Westminster  Hall  was  the  "  certain  place  * 
intended.  It  has  been  the  arena  where  common  pleas 
have  ever  since  been  usually  decided,  though  there  are 
some  instances  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  of  this 
Court  being  held  at  York,  So  strict,  however,  was  the 
interpretation  put  upon  the  words  "  certain  place  "  by 
one  of  our  judges,  that  he  resisted  the  removal  of  the 
Court  from  the  original  place  in  Westminster  Hall  to  a 
more  convenient  part  of  the  same  building. 

King  John's  concession  was,  no  doubt,  the  precursor 
of  other  changes  by  which  the  Aula  Kegia  was  ultimately 
abolished,  and  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Courts 
of  Chancery,  King's  Bench,  and  Exchequer,  as  well  as 
the  Common  Pleas,  established,  with  separate  judges 
appointed  to  preside  over  each  Court. 

The  precise  time  at  which  this'  division  of  the 
courts  was  effected  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy, 
into  which  it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  enter.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  at  the  end  of  the  following  reign 
of  Henry  III.  the  office  of  Chief  Justiciary  no  longer 
existed,  and  that  a  Chief  Justice  and  puisne  judges 
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were  appointed  for  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas.  In  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  though 
there  were  regular  barons,  the  office  of  Chief  Baron  was 
not  instituted  till  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 

When  I  entered  the  profession,  about  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  there  were  only  twelve  judges  in  the 
three  courts  of  Common  Law.  This  number  was 
deemed  one  of  peculiar  sanctity,  and  it  was  considered 
a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  suggest  any  increase,  as  if  that 
had  been  the  number  ever  since  the  institution.  And 
yet  that  number  had  only  been  the  regular  staff  of  the 
Courts  from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  (1547) ;  and  it  had 
been  entirely  forgotten  that  in  all  the  previous  reigns 
the  number  of  judges  had  constantly  varied,  sometimes 
extending  to  nine  in  one  court,  eight  in  another,  and 
six  or  five  in  a  third ;  and  sometimes  being  reduced 
to  three,  and  even  to  two.  James  I.,  indeed,  added 
one  judge  to  the  four  judges  then  acting  in  each  of  the 
Courts,  but  the  increase  was  discontinued  before  the 
end  of  the  reign  ;  and  from  that  time  till  the  reign  of 
William  IV.  (except  during  the  Commonwealth)  the 
number  of  judges  continued  to  be  twelve.  But,  in 
1830,  the  accumulation  of  business  was  at  last  met  by 
an  additional  judge  in  each  court,  and  ever  since  that 
date  the  Common  Law  Bench  has  consisted  of  fifteen 
judges. 

Among  other  proofs  that  the  courts  met  in  West- 
minster Hall  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  we  have  an 
order  of  that  king  that  William  de  Brewes,  a  serjeant- 
at-law,  who  had  publicly  insulted  a  baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  named  Roger  de  Hegham,  should  go,  with 
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his  body  ungirt,  his  head  uncovered,  and  his  coif  laid 
aside,  from  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  at  Westminster, 
through  the  middle  of  the  Hall,  when  the  Court  was 
full,  to  the  Exchequer,  and  there  ask  the  Baron's 
pardon.* 

The  judges  were  commonly  resident  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  went  to  Westminster  by  water,  embark- 
ing at  the  Temple,  through  which  there  was  evidently 
a  right  of  way.t 

I  am  afraid  that  the  administration  of  justice  was 
not  very  pure  at  this  period,  for  King  Edward,  on  his 
return  from  France,  in  1289,  was  inundated  with  com- 
plaints against  the  judges  for  extortion  and  other 
transgressions.  He  found  such  confirmation  of  the 
charges  that  he  made  a  general  clearance  of  the 
Bench,  dismissing  with  disgrace  all  the  judges  of  the 
two  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  ex- 
cept one  in  each,  namely,  John  de  Mettingham  in  the 
former,  and  Elias  de  Beckingham  in  the  latter,  who 
alone  were  found  untainted.  Among  other  punish- 
ments fines  were  imposed  upon  them,  in  proportion  to 
their  delinquencies,  and  that  of  Ealph  de  Hengham, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  for 
even  the  venial  offence  of  altering  a  record  by  dimi- 
nishing a  fine,  is  said  to  have  been  devoted  to  the 
erection  of  a  clock-house  on  the  north  side  of  New 
Palace  Yard,  furnished  with  a  clock  to  be  heard  in 
Westminster  Hall.  The  tradition  has  been  noticed  by 
some  of  the  judges  in  subsequent  reigns,  who,  on  being 

*  Abbreviatio  Placitorum,  256. 
t  New  Foedera,  ii.  774. 
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asked  to  alter  a  record,  refused  to  do  so,  saying  that 
they  "meant  not  to  build  a  clock-house."*  In  1370, 
sixpence  a  day  was  paid  to  John  Nicole,  "for  his 
wages  for  the  custody  of  the  clock."t  The  tower 
remained  till  1715,  when  it  was  taken  down,  and  the 
spot  where  it  stood  was  marked  by  a  dial  on  one  of  the 
houses  then  erected  on  its  site,  and  lately  pulled  down, 
with  the  allusive  motto  " Discite  justitiam  moniti''^ 

The  Chancery  was  also  held  in  Westminster  Hall, 
in  a  part  at  the  upper  end,  that  was  called  the  Magnum 
Bancum.  There  Walter  Eeginald,  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, when  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  in  1310,  was 
inaugurated ;  and  the  description  that  it  was  "  ubi 
Cancellarii  Regis  sedere  consueverunt"  leaves  us  in 
doubt  when  the  practice  cominenced.§  Other  records 
of  Edward  II.  show  that  the  writs  were  sealed  there  ; 
and  in  the  same  reign  we  first  find  it  called  "  Tdbulam 
Marmoriam"  which  Strype  describes  as  twelve  feet 
in  length  and  three  feet  in  breadth.  The  "Marble 
Chair  "  is  also  frequently  mentioned  as  the  place  where 
the  Chancellor  sat,  and  Dugdale  tells  us  that  it  was 
fixed  in  the  wall  over  against  the  middle  of  the  marble 
table.  1 1  But  neither  the  marble  chair  nor  the  marble 
table  were  to  be  seen  in  Dugdale's  time  (1666),  both 
being  built  over  by  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  King's 
Bench.  I  do  not  find  the  precise  date  of  their  being 

*  Southcote,  temp.  Elizabeth ;  The  Court,  Charles  II. ;  Holt, 
William  HE. 

t  Issue  Roll,  44  Edw.  HE.  102,  334. 

\  Smith's  Antiquities  of  Westminster,  28,  261. 

§  Rot.  Claus.  4  Edw.  H.  m.  26. 

||   Dugdale's  Orig.  Jurid.  37. 
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so  covered,  but  that  it  was  before  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  is  apparent  from  the  touching  relation  of  the 
filial  piety  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who,  every  day,  before 
presiding  as  Chancellor  in  his  own  court,  on  one  side 
of  the  Hall,  knelt  for  the  blessing  of  his  aged  father, 
who  was  a  judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  which  was  on 
the  other  side. 

The  office  of  Chancellor,  long  before  the  time  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  had  attained  a  much  higher  position 
in  the  State  than  it  originally  held.  In  the  time  of 
the  Conqueror  he  was  little  more  than  the  king's  chief 
'chaplain, — his  father  confessor,  in  fact, — and  had  the 
superior  care  of  his  chapel.  He  seems  to  have  acted 
more  as  the  private  secretary  to  the  sovereign,  and  to 
have  prepared  the  various  instruments  to  which  the 
royal  seal,  which  was  kept  under  his  direction,  was  to 
be  attached.  He  was  almost  always  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  resided  in  the  palace.  His  allowance  was  five- 
pence  a  day,  a  simnel  and  two  seasoned  simnels  ;  a 
sectary  of  clear  wine,  and  a  sectary  of  household 
wine ;  one  large  candle,  and  forty  pieces  of  candle.* 
When  he  had  performed  his  duties  for  a  sufficient 
period,  or  when  the  king  was  desirous  of  a  change, 
he  was  almost  invariably  rewarded  with  a  bishopric. 
Thus  Arfastus  became  Bishop  of  Helmham ;  Osbert, 
Bishop  of  Exeter ;  Osmund,  Bishop  of  Salisbury ; 
Maurice,  Bishop  of  London,  &c.,  &c.,' — all  after  they 
had  retired  from  the  Chancellorship. 

The  daily  communication  which   necessarily   sub- 

*  Madox's  Exchequer,  i.  195. 
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sisted  between  the  king  and  his  Chancellor,  naturally 
led  the  former  to  refer  frequently  to  the  advice  of  his 
officer,  who  would  thus,  by  degrees,  become  a  confiden- 
tial counsellor  in  affairs  of  state :  so  that  when  the 
office  of  Chief  Justiciary  was  abolished,  the  Chancellor 
became  the  king's  chief  legal  adviser,  and,  practically, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  kingdom.  This  increase  of 
influence  and  power  was  early  exemplified  in  the  mag- 
nificence displayed  by  Becket  on  various  occasions. 

The  simple  title  of  Cancellarius  Kegis,  which  the 
Chancellor  bore  during  the  first  eleven  reigns  after 
the  Conquest,  began  to  be  considered  insufficient, 
and  the  grander  one  of  Cancellarius  Anglise  was 
gradually  adopted,  and  was  commonly  used  in  the 
reign  of  Eichard  II.  Soon  after  the  title  of 
Lord  Chancellor  was  introduced ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  it  culminated  in  the  present  desig- 
nation of  Lord  High  Chancellor.  The  peculiar  juris- 
diction which  now  distinguishes  his  court  seems 
not  to  have  commenced  till  about  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  In  the  exercise  of  it  he  was  assisted  by 
the  twelve  clerks  or  Masters  in  Chancery,  of  whom  the 
Master  of  the  Eolls  was  the  head.  The  first  person  so 
named  was  John  de  Langton,  in  1286,  14  Edward  I. 
He  soon  after  became  Chancellor,  and  ultimately 
Bishop  of  Chichester.  In  subsequent  times  the 
Masters  of  the  Eolls  held  a  separate  and  almost  an 
independent  court.  The  duties  of  the  Master  in 
Chancery  were  gradually  reduced  to  inquiring  into 
the  minor  details  of  the  causes,  and  to  reporting 
thereon  to  the  Court ;  and  in  1852  this  ancient  office 

Q  2 
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was  entirely  abolished,  after  an  existence  of  nearly 
eight  hundred  years.  The  business  of  the  Chancery 
accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  neces- 
sary greatly  to  enlarge  the  number  of  its  judges.  In 
1813  one  Vice-Chancellor  was  added;  in  1841,  two 
others;  and  in  1851  the  Equity  staff  was  increased 
by  the  appointment  of  two  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal ; 
so  that  now  full  work  is  found  for  seven  judges,  to 
the  performance  of  which,  fifty  years  ago,  two  were 
deemed  sufficient. 

During  the  Terms  the  Chancellor  sat  in  Westminster 
o 

Hall,  but  during  the  vacations  he  heard  causes  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  and  other  places,  and  often  at  his 
own  house,  of  which  instances  are  mentioned  in  the 
times  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Lord  Chancellor 
Audley. 

In  recounting  the  legal  incidents  of  Westminster 
Hall,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  besides  the  four 
Courts  of  Chancery,  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas, 
and  Exchequer,  which  were  held  within  its  precincts, 
the  Hall  itself  was  occasionally  used  as  a  high  court 
of  criminal  justice  for  the  solemn  trial  before  the 
Peers  of  great  delinquents,  impeached  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  One  of  the  earliest,  of  which  there  is  a 
particular  account,  is  that  against  Michael  de  la  Pole, 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  Chief  Justice  Tresilian,  and  others,  in 
the  reign  of  Eichard  II.,  which  king  himself  was 
deposed  by  the  Parliament  in  this  same  hall.  In 
subsequent  times  these  trials  often  took  place  before 
commissioners  appointed  from  among  the  Peers, 
assisted  by  some  of  the  judges  and  other  commoners. 
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Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishop  Fisher  were  tried  in  this 
manner;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  great  hall  was 
used  on  these  occasions,  or  only  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  Queen  Anne  Boleyn's  trial  took  place  in  the 
Hall,  on  a  "  scaffold  "  there  erected.  In  every  subse- 
quent reign,  until  that  of  George  IV.,  many  state 
offenders  have  there  met  their  fate,  whose  names  it  is 
useless  here  to  enumerate. 

There  is  a  print  of  Westminster  Hall  as  it  was  pre- 
pared for  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  in  1640,  in 
which  the  queen  is  portrayed  as  looking  out  of  her 
cupboard  upon  a  scene  in  which  her  royal  consort  was, 
a  few  years  after,  to  appear  as  a  condemned  prisoner. 
Some  impeachments  were  tried  before  the  Lords  in 
their  own  house ;  but,  during  the  long  reign  of 
George  III.  the  Hall  was  fitted  up  four  times,  for  the 
trials  of  Lord  Byron  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Chaworth, 
in  1765 ;  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  for  bigamy,  in 
1776  ;  of  Warren  Hastings,  which  lasted  above  seven 
years — from  February,  1788,  to  April,  1795  ;  and  of 
Lord  Melville,  in  1806  ;  both  the  latter  being  for  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  These  were  the  last  occa- 
sions when  the  great  Hall  was  converted  to  such  a 
solemn  use,  and  as  sixty  years  have  since  elapsed  with- 
out giving  a  necessity  for  a  similar  display,  we  may 
fairly  attribute  the  absence  of  the  occasion  to  the 
improvement  of  society  and  the  general  amelioration 
of  the  age. 

By  a  curious  conjunction,  one  and  the  same  person 
in  the  early  reigns  held  the  two  offices  of  Warden  of 
the  Palace  of  Westminster  and  Warden  of  the  Fleet 
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Prison.  Two  records,  of  the  12th  and  24th  Edward 
III.,  show  that  there  were  then  stalls  for  merchandise 
in,  and  stables  under,  Westminster  Hall,  and  that  the 
holder  of  those  offices  was  allowed  to  take  for  his 
profit  eightpence  per  annum  for  each  stall  and  stable, 
and  four-pence  for  each  stall  only/* 

The  Hall  was  also  ornamented  with  "  images/'  and 
various  payments  on  account  of  them  are  recorded  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Kichard  II.  ;t  but  in 
the  latter  part,  the  ruinous  effects  of  time,  and  perhaps 
of  a  fire,  that  destroyed  one  of  the  adjoining  houses, 
in  1386,1  had  become  so  visible  that  about  two  hun- 
dred years  after  its  construction  it  was  considered- 
necessary  to  undertake  substantial  repairs.  The  op- 
portunity was  taken  to  introduce  various  alterations, 
and  greatly  to  enlarge  the  edifice.  The  contract  for  part 
of  the  works  is  preserved  in  Eymer,§  and.  the  restoration 
was  completed  in  1399,  the  last  year  of  Kichard's 
reign,  whose  deposition  was  the  first  public  act  for 
which  it  was  used  in  the  Parliament  there  assembled. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  at  this  time  the  old  marble 
chair  and  table  were  covered  over,  and  the  two  Courts 
of  Chancery  and  King's  Bench  erected  above  them. 
Shops  and  hawkers  were  still  allowed  in  the  new  hall, 
as  in  the  old,  but  with  higher  prices.  By  a  "  rental " 
of  38  Henry  VI.,  the  rents  of  shops  varied  from  two 
shillings  to  three  shillings  and  fourpence  a  Term ;  and 

*  Topog.  et  Geneal.  i.  520,  523. 

t  Devon's  Issues  of  the  Exch.  227,  230. 

t  Eymer's  Fredera,  vii.  548. 

§   Bymer's  Foedera,  794. 
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the  "  Goers  in  the  Halle,"  as  they  were  called,  were 
charged  from  fourpence  to  twelvepence  for  the  same 
period,  the  larger  sum  being  paid  by  "Kobynet 
Frenshwoman."  * 

Sir  Henry  Blunt,  in  his  "  Voyage  into  the  Levant," 
published  in  1669,  mentions  (p.  20)  that  he  rewarded 
a  Turkish  boy  who  gave  him  a  cup  of  sherbet  "  with  a 
pocket  looking-glass,  in  a  little  ivory  case,  with  a  comb, 
such  as  are  sold  at  Westminster  Hall  for  four  or  five 
shillings  a-piece."  Pepys  also  in  his  entertaining 
Diary,  three  months  before  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.,  speaks  of  a  young  bookseller  in  the  Hall,  and 
Mrs.  Lane  and  the  rest  of  the  maids  there,  wearing 
their  white  scarfs,  all  having  been  at  his  burial.  That 
the  booksellers  and  stationers  in  the  Hall  were  at 
that  time  a  privileged  class  appears  from  their  being 
exempted  from  the  pains  and  penalties  in  the  statutes 
then  enacted  for  appointing  licensers  and  regulating 
the  press,  f 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  we  are  informed  by 
Fortescue,  in  his  work  "  De  laudibus  Legum  Anglise," 
that  the  sittings  of  the  judges  did  not  exceed  three 
hours,  from  eight  to  eleven ;  and  it  appears  from  the 
Year  Book  of  2  Henry  VII.  fo.  4,  that  they  were  not 
then  more  severely  taxed,  rising  "  because  it  was  past 
eleven  o'clock." 

About  this  time  there  were  certain  places  in  West- 
minster Hall  designated  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise, 
—names  that  seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  appro- 

*  Gent.  Mag.  Dec.,  1853,  p.  603. 

t  Pepys'  Diary,  Jan.  30,  1659-60  ;  and  Mr.  Bruce's  note. 
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priated,  as  two  of  them  certainly  were,  to  the  confine- 
ment of  delinquents,  according  to  the  varied  degrees 
of  punishment  for  their  respective  offences.  We  see 
from  the  Illuminations  of  the  Courts,  lately  published 
in  the  thirty-ninth  volume  of  the  "Archaeologia," 
which  are  attributed  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  that  at 
the  bars  of  the  three  Courts  of  King's  Bench,  Common 
Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  certain  prisoners  are  represented; 
and  their  place  of  incarceration  might  probably  be  in 
one  or  the  other  of  these  cells.  Some  have  thought 
that  these  extraordinary  names  were  suggested  by  the 
titles  of  the  three  parts  of  Dante's  "  Divina  Corn- 
media  ;"  and  if  it  could  be  shown  that  Dante's  work 
was  familiar  to  the  English  world  before  those  names 
were  given  to  these  three  repositories,  it  might  fairly 
be  contended,  from  their  succession  and  order,  that 
Dante  was  their  god-father. 

The  occurrence,  however,  of  at  least  one  of  the 
names  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  before  Dante  was 
born,  tends  to  destroy  the  ingenious  conceit.  In  the 
list  of  rooms  and  buildings  in  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster, extracted  from  the  original  accounts  of  the 
expenses  of  erecting  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  in  that  reign, 
the  following  entry  occurs : — 

"  Door  of  Hell  in  the  Exchequer." 

This  is  followed  by  another,  to  which  the  former 
probably  applies  :— 

"  House  called  Holle,  under  the  Exchequer." 

A  third  place  named  in  the  list  may  perhaps  be  the 
same  which  afterwards  went  by  the  name  of  Paradise 
or  Heaven : — 
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"  Le  Godeshouse  in  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer/'* 
Whatever  were  the  uses  to  which  these  places  were 
originally  applied,  it  plainly  appears  that  the  custody 
of  them  was  made  a  source  of  emolument,  and  was 
granted  to  the  "  squires  of  the  king's  body,"  and 
other  favourites.  Thus,  in  the  Act  of  Kesumption, 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  VII.,  the  grant  of 
these  places  (when  I  find  them  for  the  first  time  so 
named)  to  Pierce  Carvanell,  "  Gentleman  Usher  of 
our  Chamber,"  is  specially  excepted.  The  same  docu- 
ment mentions  two  other  places  in  Westminster  Hall 
of  which  this  usher  had  a  grant — the  house  under  the 
Exchequer,  called  Le  Puttans,  or  Potan's  House,  and 
the  tower  and  house  called  Le  Grene  Lates.t  These 
houses  were,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  appropriated 
to  the  records  and  rolls  of  the  Exchequer,  and  an 
annuity  of  £12  13s.  4c£.  was  paid  to  Sir  Andrew 
Dudley  (to  whom  they  had  been  previously  granted) 
as  a  compensation  for  his  loss.J  Hell,  Purgatory,  and 
Paradise,  and  another  building  called  "  Heaven,"  were 
subsequently  converted  from  cells  of  confinement  to 
places  of  recreation  and  refreshment,  still  preserving 
their  graceless  names,  and  were  frequented  by  lawyers 
and  others  attending  the  courts ;  and  many  are  the 
allusions  made  to  them  in  that  character  by  dramatic 
and  other  authors  so  early  as  the  reign  of  James  I. 
In  that  of  George  II.  great  alterations  were  made  in 
the  approaches  to  Westminster  Hall  and  the  Houses  of 

*  Smith's  Antiquities  of  "Westminster,  VI. 

f  Eymer's  Foedera,  xii.  275,  xiii.  34;  Eot.  Parl.  vi.  372. 

t  Eymer's  Foedera,  xv.  233. 
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Parliament,  among  which  Heaven  and  Purgatory  (in 
the  latter  of  which  was  preserved  the  ducking-stool, 
for  the  punishment  of  scolds)  were  pulled  down.  Hell 
and  Paradise  suffered  the  same  fate  in  the  next  reign, 
about  1793.* 

In  addition  to  the  trades  which  were  carried  on 
within  its  precincts,  the  Hall  was  made  the  receptacle 
of  the  military  banners,  taken  in  battle.  We  have  no 
record  of  these  triumphant  ornaments  to  its  walls  before 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  those  taken  at  the  battle 
of  Naseby,  in  1645,  were  displayed  there,  and  were 
still  hanging  over  the  king's  head  when  he  was  con- 
demned in  the  same  hall,  as  if  to  remind  him  of  his 
disastrous  defeat.  These  banners  were  supplemented 
by  those  taken  at  Dunbar  and  Preston  in  1650,  and 
afterwards  at  the  battle  of  Worcester  in  1651,  "the 
crowning  mercy "  of  Cromwell ;  the  result  of  which 
was  the  expatriation  of  Charles  II.  for  nine  years.  On 
the  restoration  of  that  prince  *all  these  memorials  of 
disaster  were,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  removed ;  and  we 
have  no  notice  of  their  successors  till  nearly  a  century 
afterwards,  when  the  victories  of  Marlborough  supplied 
a  goodly  show. 

By  the  effects  of  natural  decay,  or  of  political  causes, 
or  perhaps  by  the  influence  of  better  taste,  all  of  them 
have  been  since  removed ;  but  that  they  remained 
there  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  we  have  the  testimony 
of  a  picture  by  Gravelot,  painted  during  his  thirteen 
years'  residence  in  this  country,  representing  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Hall  as  it  then  appeared.  Eanged  along  the 

*  Smith's  Westminster,  262,  268. 
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left  side,  as  you  enter,  are  shops  of  booksellers,  mathe- 
matical instrument  makers,  haberdashers,  and  semp- 
stresses. At  the  further  end  of  the  Hall  are  the  two 
courts  of  King's  Bench  on  the  left,  and  of  the  Chancery 
on  the  right,  divided  by  a  flight  of  steps  which  led  to 
the  entrances  of  both.  In  the  print  these  courts  are 
enclosed  to  a  certain  height,  but  not  covered ;  so  that 
the  noise  in  the  Hall,  and  the  flirtations  of  the  barristers 
and  attorneys  with  the  sempstresses,  must  have  occa- 
sionally disturbed  the  arguments  of  the  counsel,  and 
disarranged  the  gravity  of  the  judges.  On  the  right 
side  is  the  same  array  of  shops,  except  where  it  is 
interrupted  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which 
projects  into  the  hall,  and  is  similarly  enclosed  and 
uncovered.  On  both  sides  of  the  Hall,  above  the  shops 
and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  was  a  continuous 
display  of  banners,  which,  at  the  date  of  the  picture, 
were  probably  those  taken  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
and  the  other  victories  of  Marlborough.  The  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  was  subsequently  removed  to  the  out- 
side of  the  Hall ;  and  the  enclosure  of  the  two  other 
courts  was  completed  and  carried  up  to  the  roof,  and 
thus  divided  from  the  exterior  noise  and  racket. 

I  am  not  certain  at  what  date  the  shopkeepers  were 
ousted  from  the  Hall,  but  in  my  own  recollection,  which 
extends  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
they  did  not  exist.  The  Courts  of  Chancery  and 
King's  Bench  have  since  disappeared,  and  are  removed, 
with  the  other  courts,  to  more  convenient  sites  on  the 
western  exterior  of  the  Hall,  with  entrances  into  it. 
Thus  the  edifice  is  now  little  more  than  a  magnificent 
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vestibule  to  them  and  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament, 
and  a  place  of  congregation  for  lawyers  and  their 
clients  when  attending  the  courts  during  Term  time. 
It  may  possibly  be  again  called  into  requisition  for  coro- 
nation banquets,  and  for  the  trial  of  State  delinquents, 
though  none  of  the  former  have  been  celebrated  there 
for  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ;  while  no  less  than 
sixty  years  have  elapsed  since  any  of  the  latter  have 
taken  place. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  coronation  banquets  the 
courts,  when  within  the  Hall,  were  obliged  to  be 
removed,  and  the  shops  and  stalls  to  be  boarded  over. 
A  petition  of  the  shopkeepers  in  the  reign  of  George  I 
prays  that,  as  their  shops  are  boarded  up  for  the  cere- 
mony of  the  coronation,  the  leads  and  the  outsides  of 
the  windows  of  the  west  side  of  the  Hall  may  be 
granted  for  their  use  and  advantage.* 

Besides  .the  coronation  banquets,  we  have  record  of 
many  others  from  the  earliest  time.  On  New  Year's 
day,  1236,  King  Henry  III.  feasted  6000  poor  men, 
women,  and  children.  In  1241,  the  same  king  sump- 
tuously entertained  there  the  Pope's  legate,  and  his 
nobility ;  and  again,  in  1243,  he  celebrated  there  the 
nuptials  of  his  brother,  Eichard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  with 
a  banquet,  at  which  it  is  said  there  were  no  less  than 
30,000  dishes ;  though  where  room  was  found  for  them 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  When  the  repairs  of  the 
Hall  were  completed  in  1399,  King  Eichard  II.  is 
recorded  to  have  plentifully  entertained  10,000  in  it, 
and,  it  is  cautiously  noted,  "in  other  rooms  of  the 

*  Gent.  Mag.,  Nov.,  1853,  p.  480. 
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palace";  for  it  is  clear  that  the  guests  would  not 
otherwise  have  had  elbow-room.*  Fabyan  relates  in 
his  Chronicle  that  Henry  VII.  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
reign  kept  a  royal  feast  there  ;f  and  the  same  king 
used  the  Hall  for  certain  entertainments,  under  the 
name  of  "  disguisyngs,"  which  were  exhibited  to  the 
people  at  Christmas.  We  have  the  following  proof 
that  they  were  provided  or  assisted  by  the  Govern- 
ment :  an  entry  occurs  in  the  Issue  Koll  of  a  payment 
of  28 £  3s.  5fc£.  (a  large  sum  in  those  days)  to  Richard 
Daland,  "  for  providing  certain  spectacles  or  theatres, 
commonly  called  scaffolds,"  for  these  performances.]: 

The  royal  ceremonies  and  entertainments,  however, 
nor  the  legal  solemnities  to  which  Westminster  Hall 
was  devoted,  did  not  exempt  it  or  its  occupiers  from 
the  calamities  to  which  inferior  buildings  and  ordinary 
mortals  are  liable.  Many  were  the  occasions  when 
pestilence,  or  plague,  or  sweating  sickness,  necessitated 
the  adjournment  of  the  Terms,  and  even  the  entire 
desertion  of  the  Hall.  Instances  of  adjournment  on 
that  account  occur  in  1434  in  Henry  VI.'s  reign,  and 
again  in  1482  in  that  of  Edward  IV.  On  this  account 
the  courts  were  held  at  St.  Albans  in  the  26th  year  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  at  Walden  in  the  35th  year  of  the 
same  king.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  were  fre- 
quent recurrences  of  similar  visitations,  the  courts 
being  sometimes  held  at  Hertford,  and  sometimes  at 
St.  Albans.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  allude  to  the 

*  Stow's  London  (Thorns'  ed.)  173. 
f  Fabyan's  Chronicle,  685. 
J  Devon's  Issue  Boll,  516. 
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latter  fact  when,  in  their  play  of  "Wit  without  Money," 
they  make  Lance  speak  of 

"  Taverns  wither' d 
As  though  the  Term  lay  at  St.  Albans." 

During  the  Great  Plague  of  1665  the  Term  was  held 
at  Oxford  and  at  Windsor. 

The  Hall  also  was  visited  by  the  calamity  of  fire. 
Archbishop  Laud  in  his  Diary  records  that  on  Sunday, 
February  20,  1630-1,  the  hall  was  found  on  fire  "by 
the  burning  of  the  little  shops  or  stalls  kept  therein." 
It  was  soon  extinguished,  and  the  damage  quickly 
repaired. 

Inundations  of  the  Thames  also  occasionally  flooded 
the  Hall.  Holinshed  mentions  two  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  in  1237,  when  he  says  boats  might  have 
been  rowed  up  and  down,  and  in  1242,  when  no  one 
could  get  into  the  Hall,  except  they  were  set  on  horse- 
back. He  records  another,  300  years  after,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  when  the  Hall  was  flooded 
"  unto  the  stair-foot,  going  to  the  Chancerie  and  King's 
Bench,  so  that  when  the  Lord  Maior  of  London  should 
come  to  present  the  sheriffs  to  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  all  Westminster  Hall  was  full  of  water." ': 
These  visitations  were  repeated  in  the  last  century,  in 
1735  and  1791;  and  even  so  lately  as  1841.  The 
rising  of  the  tide  on  those  occasions  gave  abundant 
opportunity  for  the  utterance  of  legal  witticisms.  In 
reference  to  one  of  these,  Henry  Fielding,  in  his 
dramatic  satire  of  "  Pasquin  "  makes  Law  say,— 

*  Holinshed,  ii.  380,  399 ;  iv.  80. 
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"  Wo  have  our  omens  too.     The  other  day, 
A  mighty  deluge  swam  into  our  Hall, 
As  if  it  meant  to  wash  away  the  Law  : 
Lawyers  were  forc'd  to  ride  on  porters'  shoulders ; 
One,  0  prodigious  omen  !  tumbled  down, 
And  ho  and  all  his  briefs  were  sous'd  together." 

The  jocular  poet,  no  doubt,  did  not  seriously  think 
that  his  watery  "  omen  "  really  portended  the  "  wash- 
ing away  of  the  law  "  from  Westminster  Hall ;  and  we 
can  fancy  how  his  indignant  verse  would  flow  were  he 
to  witness  the  great  clearance  to  which  his  favourite 
fane  is  doomed — by  neither  pestilence,  fire,  nor  inun- 
dation. In  a  few  short  years  the  lawyers  will  be 
expelled  from  their  ancient  haunts, — the  religio  loci 
must  be  abjured, — and  the  worshippers  must  resort  to 
another  temple.  However  magnificent  the  new  struc- 
ture may  be  in  its  exterior,  or  however  convenient  in 
its  internal  arrangements,  it  will  strike  the  present 
ministrants  of  the  law  with  far  less  admiration  than 
the  venerable  sanctuary  in  which  they  paid  their 
earliest  adorations ;  and  it  will  afford  them  a  perpetual 
subject  of  invidious  comparison  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  novices  of  the  profession.  Such  feelings  are 
natural,  for  who  can  look  back  to  a  period  of  nearly 
800  years,  during  which  Westminster  Hall  has  been 
devoted  to  its  present  objects,  without  acknowledging 
a  degree  of  veneration  towards  the  eminent  judges 
who  have  presided  there,  and  an  affectionate  reminis- 
cence of  the  eloquent  advocates  who  have  pleaded 
before  them. 

But  we  need  not  fear  that  the  connection  between 
Westminster  Hall  and  the  law  will  ever  be  forgotten. 
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Memory  will  call  to  mind  the  sages  who  have  adorned 
it,  and  tradition  will  still  remain.  Let  us  hope  that 
when  the  new  Palace  of  Justice,  so  long  demanded  by 
the  necessities  of  the  times,  shall  be  erected,  a  succes- 
sion of  able  judges 'will  emulate  their  venerable  pre- 
decessors, and,  with  the  learning,  intelligence,  and 
integrity  of  future  aspirants  at  the  bar,  will  secure  for 
the  new  fane  as  much  respect  and  reverence  in  times 
to  come,  as  in  times  past  was  attained  by  Westminster 
HaU. 


IV. 
PUBLIC  EECOKD  OFFICE, 

BY   JOSEPH   BUETT, 

ASSISTANT  KEEPER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  RECORDS. 

DURING  the  last  few  years  I  have  given  some  notices 
of  the  Records  of  the  places  in  which  the  Institute  has 
held  its  meetings. 

When,  however,  it  was  decided  that  this  year's 
meeting  should  be  held  in  the  metropolis,  which  owns 
the  most  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  muni- 
cipal documents  in  the  kingdom,  and  which  is  the 
depository  of  the  archives  of  the  realm,  I  felt  that  my 
very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  one  collection  would 
remove  it  from  any  attempt  on  my  part  to  present 
any  comments  upon  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
meeting.  It  was  the  hope  of  those  who  take  the  most 
interest  and  some  trouble  in  preparing  material  for 
these  assemblies,  that  the  many  illustrations  of  our 
history  and  domestic  manners,  of  the  progress  of  muni- 
cipal institutions,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  City  life  as 
shown  by  City  records,  would  have  been  brought  before 
us  by  the  aid  of  one  who  has  already  done  such  good 
service  to  the  subject  in  his  able  editorship  of  that 
remarkable  volume,  the  "  Liber  Albus."  That  hope, 
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however,  was  disappointed.     There  still  remained  the 
public  collection  of  the  National  Archives. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  general 
interest   of  Englishmen  in  their  noble   collection  of 
public  records  has  never  been  equal  to  that   of  the 
present  time.     So  much  has  been  done  of  late  years 
to  afford  opportunities  for  turning  that  collection  to 
good  practical  account, — so  much  has  been  culled  out 
of  that  collection  for  the  illustration  of  matters  of 
archaeological  interest,  for   the  elucidation  of  public 
and  private  history,  and  for  the  development  of  our 
knowledge  of  early  domestic  life  and  manners, — that 
the  crowd  of  inquirers  and  searchers  has   been  too 
considerable  for  the  narrow  and   inconvenient   space 
allotted  to  their  accommodation   in   the  first  Public 
Eecord  Office  of  the  kingdom,  and  has  induced  H.M. 
Government  to  supply  an  addition  to  the  building, 
which  is  as  conspicuous  for  its  convenience  and  com- 
fort as  the  old  offices  were  for  the  entire  absence  of 
those  qualities.     I  need  scarce  affirm  that  a  good  and 
complete  knowledge  of  the  great  collection  of  docu- 
ments contained  in  the  Public  Eecord  Office  cannot  be 
attained  without  long  and  laborious  study  and  atten- 
tion.    A  meeting  like  this  in  the  metropolis  would,  it 
seemed  to  me,  naturally  look  for  some  general  account 
of  our  public  records  and  their   history.     My  long 
connection  with  the  establishment  entrusted  with  the 
preservation  and  administration  of  a  collection  of  such 
extent  and  unrivalled  interest  appeared  to  me  to  make 
it  a  duty  to  attempt  to  supply  this  want. 

An  Archaeological  Congress  in  the  metropolis  would 
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(it  seemed  to  me)  naturally  look  for  some  general 
account  of  the  Public  Records,  the  formation  and  con- 
dition of  the  collection.  And  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
accidents  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  and  a 
general  view  of  the  present  contents  of  the  Office, 
appeared  to  me  the  main  points  proper  to  be  presented 
to  such  a  meeting.  To  do  more  would  perhaps  be 
wearisome. 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  establishment,  the  first  place  is,  of  course,  due 
to  that  of  the  Chancery,  as  being  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  personalty  of  the  Sovereign  and 
the  administration  of  justice  and  equity.  I  intend  to 
do  my  best  to  avoid  technical  details  and  abstruse 
discussions,  so  I  shall  pass  by  the  various  etymologies 
of  the  word  "  chancery."  While  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  office  existed  in  Saxon  times,  no  "  Chancery"  docu- 
ments of  anything  like  that  antiquity  have  descended 
to  the  present.  The  rolls  called  "  Cartae  Antiquae  " — 
the  rolls  of  charters  by  sovereigns  and  others  confer- 
ring gifts  and  grants  upon  religious  houses  and  others, 
which  are  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  reign  of 
Richard  I. — are  the  most  ancient  records  of  the  Court, 
while  the  general  series  of  Chancery  documents  begins 
in  the  reign  of  King  John.  I  must  here  venture  to 
express  the  doubt  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  previous 
existence  of  earlier  documents,  and  I  must  own  that  I 
am  not  satisfied  with  the  argument  that  would  show 
that  such  earlier  documents  were  never  made.  It 
appears  to  me  an  exceedingly  difficult  position  to 
maintain,  that  any  of  the  known  series  of  documents 

R  2 
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had  their  origin  somewhere  about  the  time,  or  slightly 
anterior  to  the  time,  of  their  present  commencement. 

The  rolls  of  the  "  Cartaa  Antiquae  "  are  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Exchequer 
in  their  earliest  stages.  The  enrolment  of  these  char- 
ters, and  their  confirmation  by  that  act,  was  from  the 
earliest  times  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  legiti- 
mate sources  of  revenue,  as  it  certainly  was  one  of  the 
most  profitable. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  is  the  section  of  our  admi- 
nistrative arrangements  which  relates  more  especially 
to  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  country,  and  which  affords 
the  earliest  existing  accounts  of  the  royal  and  public 
expenditure. 

One  of  the  finest  MSS.,  one  of  the  noblest  monu- 
ments of  a  nation's  condition  existing  in  any  country, 
is  our  earliest  record  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer — the 
Domesday  Book  of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  is  well 
known  to  be  a  compilation  from  returns  sent  in  to  the 
Koyal  Exchequer  at  Winchester,  in  consequence  of 
commissions  directing  inquiries  of  the  minutest  cha- 
racter as  to  the  nature,  extent,  and  value  of  the  landed 
property  of  the  country.*  In  making  those  inquiries, 
and  in  stating  their  result,  the  simple  and  concise 
language  of  the  time  gives  numerous  incidental  notices 
illustrating  both  public  and  private  history,  manners 
and  customs,  often  introduced  (it  seems)  by  the  merest 

*  A  twelfth-century  copy  of  one  of  these  returns — that  for  Cam- 
bridgeshire— is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  about  to  be  published 
by  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Literature,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  N.  E. 
S.  A.  Hamilton. 
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chance  or  accident.  Thus,  in  describing  a  holding  in 
Buckinghamshire,  it  tells  us  how  a  damsel,  Alunid  by 
name,  held  land  "which  Earl  Godric  granted  her  as 
long  as  he  remained  Earl,  on  condition  of  her  teaching 
his  daughter  to  work  embroidery."  And  many  other 
such  notices  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  period  are 
either  as  distinctly  referred  to  among  those  relating  to 
dues  and  rights,  or  may  be  gathered  from  them. 

The  next  records  of  the  Exchequer  in  point  of  date 
are  the  Great  Eolls  of  the  Pipe,  so  called  from  their 
shape.*  With  them  our  collection  of  national  records 
begins.  The  earliest  existing  roll,  that  of  the  31st 
year  of  Henry  I.,  has  been  published  entire ;  and  in 
the  valuable  preface  to  that  volume  it  is  clearly  shown 
that  the  series  of  such  rolls  certainly  at  one  time  ex- 
tended through  the  whole  reign  of  Henry  I.  Those 
rolls  contain  the  accounts  of  the  payments  into  the 
Exchequer  from  all  the  sources  of  revenue  then  exist- 
ing, many  of  which  would  have  a  strange  and  grating 
sound  upon  modern  ears.  They  are  chiefly  valuable 
to  the  historian  and  the  archaeologist  for  the  payments 
entered  upon  them  as  claims  for  allowance  by  the 
sheriffs  of  counties,  for  sums  expended  by  royal  com- 
mand ;  thus  giving  particulars  of  royal  journeyings 
and  requirements,  and  also  of  some  royal  tastes  and 
habits.  Among  these  payments  will  be  found  the 
material  for  so  much  existing  knowledge  of  the  works 

*  Another  explanation,  more  fanciful,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been 
given  of  this  term.  It  is  said  that  the  great  rolls  of  the  Exchequer 
were  called  "  the  Pipe  Eolls,"  as  being  the  great  "pipe,"  or  conduit, 
through  which  the  revenue  mainly  flowed. 
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executed  at  royal  castles  and  palaces,  which  have  been 
used  so  extensively  by  our  late  and  lamented  friends 
and  contributors,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Hartshorne  and  Mr. 
Hudson  Turner ;  and  to  which  those  who  have  just 
favoured  us  with  their  valuable  discourses  upon  "Windsor 
Castle  and  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  have  been  much 
indebted. 

I  must  again  advert  to  the  suggestion,  that  it  seems 
exceedingly  probable  the  general  series  of  records 
began  shortly  after  the  Conquest,  and  that  Domesday 
Book  could  not  have  stood  entirely  alone  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  The  original  returns  from  which  it  was 
compiled  were  doubtless  long  preserved  in  the  Exche- 
quer for  reference,  for  they  were  the  real  evidence 
which,  for  the  convenience  of  the  officers,  were 
abstracted — so  to  speak — into  the  volumes  we  now 
possess.  The  very  work  which  it  was  intended  to 
serve — the  collection  of  the  incidents  of  the  royal 
income — must  have  necessitated  other  documents  and 
accounts,  and  it  appears  to  me  most  probable  that 
Domesday  was  turned  to  practical  use  from  the 
moment  of  its  compilation,  and  that  officers  through- 
out the  country  answered  to  the  Exchequer  for  those 
dues  and  profits  which  it  enabled  them  to  collect. 
It  is  known  that  the  Exchequer  was  established  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  Pipe  Eolls — the  great  rolls  of  that  court — 
should  have  suddenly  been  called  into  existence  by 
Henry  L,  rather  than  that  they  are  the  result  of  the 
system  of  which  the  Domesday  Book  is  the  great  and 
only  existing  evidence.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
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construction  usually  given  to  the  passage  in  the  Red 
Book  of  the  Exchequer  relating  to  the  early  Pipe 
Rolls  is  not  the  only  one  it  might  bear,  and  that  it  is 
capable  of  a  meaning  consistent  with  the  theory  I 
have  ventured  to  advance. 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  so  far  as  our  great  dramatist, 
and  argue  that  at  one  time  our  public  collection  Con- 
tained the  actual  accounts  of  the  commencement  of 
the  building  of  the  White  Tower  by  Julius  Caesar,  but 
the  passage  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  them  is  a 
very  remarkable  one.* 

In  the  earliest  times  of  the  known  history  of  our 
public  records,  they  were  considered  among  the 
treasures  of  the  sovereign,  and  kept  in  the  storehouses 
of  his  plate,  jewels,  vestments,  and  relics,  the  treasuries 
at  Westminster  and  the  Tower  of  London.  Some  of 
the  royal  title-deeds  were,  however,  placed  for  a  time 
in  royal  castles  and  other  places  of  security.  Such  of 
the  records  as  were  required  for  the  performance  of 
public  business,  and  for  the  transaction  of  any  affairs 
dependent  upon  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  were 
carried  about  by  the  officers  having  the  direction  of 

*  Eichard  III.  Act  iii.  scene  1.  The  Prince  of  Wales  (Ed.  V.) 
being  conducted  to  the  Tower  by  Buckingham,  says  : — 

"  Did  Julius  Csesar  build  that  place,  my  lord  ? 
"  BUCK.  He  did,  my  gracious  lord,  begin  that  place  ; 

Which  since  succeeding  ages  have  re-edified. 
"  PEINCE.  Is  it  upon  record  ?  or  else  reported 

Successively  from  age  to  age,  he  built  it  ? 
"  BirCK.  Upon  record,  my  gracious  lord. 
"  PRINCE.  But  say,  my  lord,  it  -were  not  registered  ; 

Methinks  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age." 
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the  royal  .household.  Entries  appear  upon  the  rolls 
of  the  expenses  of  packing  into  casks  and  hampers,  the 
ready  cash  required  for  military  expenditure,  and  also 
for  carefully  covering  up  certain  rolls  and  documents 
required  for  use,  or  that  were  suddenly  called  for  and 
required  transmission.  I  may  specially  mention  that 
transaction  in  the  year  1291,  when  Edward  I.,  being 
in  Scotland,  required  certain  rolls  which  had  been 
temporarily  lodged  in  a  chest  in  the  New  Temple, 
and  which  the  Treasurer  was  directed  to  break  open, 
and  take  out  the  rolls  specified  and  send  them  to  the 
king. 

There  are  many  existing  references  to  other  dealings 
with  the  records  of  the  Chancery  and  Exchequer  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  orders  for  their  transfer  and 
arrangement,  and  for  their  reception  into  the  royal 
treasuries.  As  regards  the  records  of  the  Chancery, 
there  are,  however,  no  existing  remains  of  their  old 
receptacles  and  modes  of  deposit  of  any  great  interest, 
and  no  special  references  showing  that  they  were  other 
than  ordinary  bags  or  chests. 

At  this  present  time  it  is  to  a  section  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
Receipt,  that  we  must  turn,  if  we  have  any  desire  of 
seeing  examples  of  the  most  ancient  modes  of  deposit- 
ing documents.  In  the  portion  of  the  Public  Record 
Office  assigned  to  that  department  are  still  preserved 
a  few  of  the  boxes  and  cases  used  in  the  times  of  the 
first  three  Edwards. 

The  Treasury  of  the  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer  was 
one  of  the  treasuries  of  the  nation  and  of  the  sove- 
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reign — all,  or  almost  all,  in  one,  for  they  were  very 
closely  united  then — which  contained  the  objects 
acquired  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  conqueror,  or 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  sovereign;  the  regalia, 
vestments  and  articles  for  coronations  and  state  cere- 
monies, records,  and  sacred  things.  And  Walter  de 
Stapleton,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  King's  Treasurer,  who 
must  have  had  more  than  an  official  love  for  the 
documents  pertaining  to  his  office,  arranged  them  all 
in  good  order  under  their  subject-matter  or  upon  some 
principle  of  sortation,  and  put  them  into  chests,  cases, 
and  boxes  of  wood,  leather,  and  wicker,  many  of  which 
must  have  been  of  the  quaintest  and  queerest  kind. 
There  are  still  a  few,  and  but  very  few,  of  these  articles 
remaining.  They  consist  of  an  oblong  box,  measuring 
on  the  outside  16  in.  by  14,  formed  of  oak  an  inch 
thick,  which  has  been  covered  with  a  "  gesso  "  ground, 
and  decorated  with  light  rods  of  iron  having  spear- 
shaped  heads  of  elegant  form  ;  a  case  of  "  cuir  bouilli," 
the  "forcerium  correum  ferro  ligato"  of  Stapleton's 
calendar,  having  the  surface  covered  with  fleur  de  Us 
impressed  in  a  small  diamond-shaped  panel ;  and  vari- 
ous boxes  of  wood.  One  of  these,  popularly  known  as 
"  Robert  Bruce's  coffin,"  is  that  in  which  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  ransom  of  Robert's  son  David, 
the  noble  prisoner  of  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  were 
transmitted  to  the  Royal  Treasury.  On  the  lid  the 
inscription  of  its  contents  is  still  quite  clear.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  fine  massive  and  still  substantial  chest, 
with  a  ponderous  lid  studded  with  large  rough  nail- 
heads,  and  having  six  strong  and  independent  locks. 
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It  was  to  this  secretum  secretorum  within  the  Treasury 
itself  that  the  safety  of  the  Domesday  Book  and  other 
precious  valuables  was  committed  in  early  times.  But, 
besides  arranging  the  collection,  Walter  de  Stapleton 
gave  facilities  for  the  most  illiterate  churl  about  the 
Exchequer  to  find  any  set  of  such  documents  that 
might  be  wanted  if  only  the  subject-matter  was 
known.  This  he  effected  by  adopting  a  system  of 
picture-writing  on  the  outside  of  the  case  appropriate 
to  its  contents.  One  instance  or  two  must  suffice  in 
this  place.  The  coffer  containing  treaties  of  marriage 
was  distinguished  by  a  hand-in-hand  ;  three  united  her- 
rings signified  Yarmouth,  and  a  man  with  a  Lochaber 
axe  was  the  type  of  Scotland,  painted  or  carved 
upon  a  "  forcer "  or  "  coffin "  containing  documents 
relating  to  those  places.  To  describe  all  these,  and 
to  refer  at  all  seriatim  to  the  miscellaneous  collection 
once  in  the  Royal  Treasury,  is  beyond  my  present 
purpose. 

Neither  shall  I  attempt  anything  of  a  list  or  cata- 
logue of  the  records  of  the  Chancery  and  Exchequer, 
or  give  an  account  of  the  "  Press "  room  which  they 
occupy.  They  are  of  the  most  miscellaneous  descrip- 
tion, embracing  almost  every  conceivable  subject  of 
interest,  not  only  to  the  historian  and  archaeologist, 
but  to  all  who  wish  to  have  accurate  information 
respecting  the  lives,  the  deeds,  and  habits  of  our 
ancestors,  and  upon  the  condition  and  progress  of  the 
country.  Upon  many  such  subjects  they  are  the  only 
existing  evidence,  and  there  are  among  them  many 
special  and  highly  interesting  documents.  As  pecu- 
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liarly  worthy  of  examination  and  study,  may  be 
specified  the  royal  letters,  and  other  early  state  docu- 
ments among  the  records  of  the  Chancery,  of  which 
so  valuable  a  specimen  has  lately  been  edited  in  the 
series  of  Chronicles  published  under  his  Honour's  direc- 
tions, the  miscellaneous  documents  of  the  Queen's 
Kemembrancer,  and  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  abound  with  rolls  of  works  and  buildings, 
household  rolls,  inventories,  and  agreements  of  various 
kinds.  These  documents,  referring  as  they  do  to  the 
disposal  and  outlay  of  the  royal  revenue,  are  the 
vouchers  or  supplementary  materials  necessary  for  the 
proper  auditing  of  the  accounts  by  the  -officers  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  which  were  brought  in  for  that 
purpose.  The  system  has  always  been  a  strict  one, 
and  is  so  at  the  present  day. 

The  judicial  documents,  also,  of  the  various  courts 
into  which  the  general  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
Curia  Eegis  became  divided  are  full  of  matters  of 
curious  and  minute  detail,  and  are  not  over- 
burdened with  the  dry  and  technical  particulars  of 
later  times.  And  some  most  curious  particulars  of 
the  state  of  things  existing  in  the  city  of  London 
in  the  twelfth  century  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
proceedings  against  William-with-the-Long-Beard,  set 
out  in  the  rolls  of  the  Curia  Kegis.  I  have  also  a 
note  before  me  of  a  bill  for  murder  at  North  Ashby, 
Northampton,  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  I.,  in 
which  the  deed  is  said  to  have  been  committed  "  en 
un  soler  qest  ultre  la  porte  de  mesme  le  manoir  pres 
de  la  fenetre  de  mesme  le  soler  que  est  vers  le  South  a 
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4  pees  de  home  vers  le  North  la  quele  porte  est  assiz 
vers  le  North  en  joinant  a  la  haute  estree  nostre  seig- 
neur le  roy  vers  le  North  e  joinant  al  estable  del 
manoir  avantdit;"  and  the  deed  done  by  a  barbed 
arrow,  "  dont  la  teste  fust  de  feer  et  dasser  la  longure 
de  treis  pouz  de  homme  et  la  laure  (largeur)  deux  pouz 
de  homme,"  the  arrow  itself  three  quarters  of  an  ell 
long,  about  two  inches  wide,  and  fledged  with  the 
feathers  of  the  peacock  bound  on  with  vermilion  silk. 
To  the  legal  reader,  this  language  will  recall  that  of 
the  early  Year  Books.  Upon  the  coroners'  rolls  the 
causes  of  death  are  very  illustrative  of  existing  things. 
Such  are  the  instances  of  a  fall  from  an  apple-tree  in 
a  garden  overhanging  Paternoster  Eow,  down  a  well 
of  which  the  sides  were  formed  of  so  many  barrels 
each  three  feet  high ;  and  other  accidents  of  domestic 
life.  Among  that  considerable  series  of  documents,  the 
value  of  which  is  so  well  known  to  all  archaeologists, 
the  inquisitions,  is  a  small  section  that  has  almost  failed 
to  attract  attention,  and  which  yet  fully  deserves  it. 
These  are  the  "Proofs  of  Age."  They  are  the  evidence 
brought  forward  by  parties  to  establish  the  age  of  the 
heir,  and  they  give  the  depositions  of  neighbours  and 
friends  upon  the  subject,  and  these  show  that  the 
domestic  system  of  chronology,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  "  L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,"  and  which 
would  establish  the  date  of  the  battles  of  Waterloo  or 
Konigratz  by  their  knowledge  of  the  date  of  the  birth 
of  a  favourite  child,  and  the  king's  advent  to  the 
throne  by  that  of  the  purchase  of  a  gay  dress  or  hat, 
or  the  entering  upon  a  new  residence,  is  simply  the 
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continuation  of  a  habit  of  thought  indulged  in  by 
English  men  and  women  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries. 

Our  collection  of  national  monuments  continued  to 
grow  and  increase — increasing  vastly  in  bulk  as  they 
diminished  in  interest — during  the  eight  centuries 
which  have  passed  since  the  Domesday  Book  was 
compiled.  Many  of  the  great  steps  in  the  progress 
of  the  country,  of  its  increase  in  wealth  and  means,  its 
changes  in  habits  and  customs,  have  produced  great 
additions  to  different  classes  of  records,  or  changes  in 
them,  with  many  variations,  and  subject  to  many 
accidents,  and  especially  to  that  of  the  neglect  of  those 
into  whose  official  charge  they  often  fell  as  an  inci- 
dent of  office,  productive  of  far  more  trouble  than  profit 
or  advantage. 

Among  Public  Eecords  are  many  objects  of  great 
curiosity  and  interest — letters  of  our  sovereigns  and 
great  nobles,  documents  relating  to  matters  of  great 
public  importance,  golden  and  other  seals,  finely  exe- 
cuted charters  and  other  instruments.  Special  mention 
should  be  made  of  those  fine  volumes,  elaborately 
bound  in  rich  Genoa  velvet  and  decorated  with  ena- 
melled bosses  and  clasps,  which  contain  the  inden- 
tures of  services  for  the  soul  of  Henry  VIL,  for  the 
performance  of  which  the  beautiful  chapel  called  after 
that  sovereign  was  substituted  for  the  "  Lady  Chapel " 
of  Westminster  Abbey. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  such  special 
instruments  have  come  into  the  public  collection  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  its  formation.  Collectors  have  de- 
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spoiled,  not  enriched  it ;  and  no  authorities  have  been 
on  the  watch  to  fill  up  gaps  by  timely  purchases. 
What  it  should  have  contained,  had  its  integrity  been 
preserved,  we  may  see  by  the  riches  existing  else- 
where. 

At  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
the  country  was  beginning  to  recover  from  the  effects 
of  the  terrible  Wars  of  'the  Eoses,  our  national  muni- 
ments received  an  addition  which  tells  the  condition 
to  which  society  at  that  time  had  been  reduced. 
While  the  king's  authority  was  acknowledged  after 
many  a  struggle,  the  ordinary  fountains  of  justice  were 
tainted,  and  acts  of  cruelty,  hardship,  and  oppression 
were  committed  almost  with  impunity.  House  was 
divided  against  house,  family  against  family,  and  no 
redress  for  many  a  hard  and  savage  wrong  committed 
by  the  powerful  over  the  weak  remained,  but  that 
appeal  to  the  highest  court  of  the  realm  which  must 
ever  form  a  distinguishing  and  most  valuable  feature 
in  the  administration  of  a  monarchy.  At  this  time 
the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancery  had  its 
rise,  and  the  almost  analogous  action  of  the  King  in 
Council  was  appealed  to  most  extensively.  Com- 
mittees of  that  Council,  sitting  in  certain  chambers 
of  the  king's  palace  of  Westminster — the  one  with  a 
gay  ceiling,  decorated  with  stars,  the  other  in  a 
chamber  where  all  the  "requests"  of  petitioners  of  any 
rank  or  station  were  received — gave  rise  to  "  courts  " 
known  by  those  two  names.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  its  original  constitution  or  action,  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber  deserved  the  obloquy  which 
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its  subsequent  distortion  undoubtedly  merited.     But 
then  that  distortion  was  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
constituted    that    court.      In    its   first    operation,    it 
aimed  simply  to  correct  the  failure  of  justice  which 
prevailed   generally  throughout   the   country.     It  is, 
however,  certain  that  no   good   spirit  existed  in  the 
courts  of  law,    as   regards  this  "equitable"  jurisdic- 
tion.     Making  allowances  for  the  language  in  which 
trained    "  solicitors "  of  suits  (for  it  was   in   getting 
up  such  cases  that  the  well-known  profession  had  its 
rise)  stated  the  cases  of  their  clients,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that    the   social  condition   of  the  country  was 
at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  reduced 
to  a  very  miserable  plight.     The  proceedings  .of  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber  for  that  reign  are  very  nume- 
rous,  and   they  generally  refer  to    acts   of  personal 
cruelty  and  oppression ;  those   of  the  Court   of   Ke- 
quests  chiefly  refer  to  cases  of  disputed  right,  in  which 
the  complainants  urge  that  they  cannot  obtain  redress 
by  the  ordinary  process  of  law.     There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  action  of  the  Courts  of  Star  Chamber 
and  Bequests  was  soon  abused ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  the  Attorney-General  was  a  frequent  plain- 
tiff.   In  that  reign  the  Court  attained  its  full  maturity, 
and    it   administered  justice   wisely  and   discreetly ; 
the  morale  of  the  community  at  large  being  certainly 
unsound,  and  there  being  ample  cause  for  its  opera- 
tion.    The   political   persecutions   of    the   time   were 
performed  in  another  Committee  of  the  Council,  which 
had  no    distinctive  name.      The  actual  bulk  of  the 
records  of  these  two  Courts  is  very  considerable  for 
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the  period  over  which  they  extend,  and  they  have  not 
been  examined  or  used  to  any  great  extent. 

Besides  these  two  Courts,  there  sprang  up,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  another,  which  in  its  first 
operation  was  more  oppressive  than  either,  because  it 
brought  home  to  every  man  of  family  and  property  in 
the  country  the  most  rigid  and  extortionate  exactions, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  that  decay  of  regard  for  the 
royal  authority  which  culminated  in  the  succeeding 
century.  Established  by  statute  of  the  twenty-fourth 
of  Henry  VIII.,  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries  had 
the  duty  assigned  to  it  of  "  better  serving "  the  King 
as  regards  all  the  incidents  of  feudality,  which  were 
so  considerable  a  source  of  the  royal  revenue.  Every 
device  was  put  into  action  to  prove  that  the  property 
of  any  deceased  was  held  of  the  King  "  in  chief/'  and 
with  that  verdict  followed  fines  and  payments  upon 
every  imaginable  dealing  with  that  property,  or  the 
right  to  do  so.  Jurors  hesitating  to  return  a  verdict 
for  the  Crown  were  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  pressure  ; 
and  the  officers  of  the  Court  were  particularly  enjoined 
to  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  such  persons.  Jurors 
then  had  to  give  their  evidence  upon  the  facts,  and 
were  selected  for  their  supposed  knowledge  of  them. 

The  proceedings  of  these  three  Courts  still  exist  in 
very  considerable  bulk,  and  among  them  are  large 
numbers  of  private  deeds  sent  in  as  "  exhibits"  in 
cases  in  progress.  That  they  are  full  of  interest  to 
the  biographer  and  archaeologist  no  one  can  doubt; 
but  they  are  not  at  present  capable  of  being  carefully 
searched,  as  the  greater  portion  of  them  are  without 
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any  means  of  reference  whatever.  They  relate  to  a 
period  when  so  many  of  the  families  of  rank  and 
mark  in  later  and  in  present  times  were  obtaining  or 
struggling  to  make  a  position  for  themselves — to  a 
period  which  comprises  the  origin  of  a  large  portion  of 
our  present  peerage.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
among  the  Star  Chamber  proceedings  of-  the  reign  of 
James  I.  is  a  remarkable  case,  in  which  the  family  of 
Cavendish  attempted  to  bring  the  action  of  the  Court 
to  bear  upon  a  person  of  inferior  position, — one  Mar- 
garet Chatterton,  who  had  inveigled  a  scion  of  their 
house  into  a  marriage  with  her.  The  oppressive  action 
of  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries  soon  became  noto- 
rious. An  auditor  of  the  Court,  John  Audley — the 
name  of  whose  estate  near  London  is  preserved  in  that 
of  the  "Audley"  streets,  near  Hyde  Park — is  taken  as 
a  type  of  oppression  and  avarice  by  the  elder  D'Israeli; 
and  we  read  of  an  ancestor  of  Baron  Poltimore 
having  been  taken  "  to  ward"  by  some  great  person, 
who  carried  him  into  a  distant  country,  bred  him  up 
in  the  drudgery  of  the  family,  concealing  from  him 
his  quality  and  property,  which  he  only  discovered  by 
some  accident. 

Another  extraordinary  addition  to  the  collection  of 
public  documents  was  caused  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries  and  the  seizure  of  their  property. 
With  this  property  came  very  many  of  their  title- 
deeds  and  records ;  but,  alas  !  a  very  small  portion 
indeed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  greater .  part  of 
them  were  scattered  far  and  wide ;  and  no  collectors 
of  such  curious  and  now  valued  stores  arose  till  very 
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many  of  them  had  perished,  by  accident  or  design. 
Still  the  "  Court  of  the  Augmentation  of  the  Revenues 
of  the  Crown/'  which  was  specially  constituted  to  deal 
with  the  religious  houses,  and  with  the  great  wealth 
which  flowed  into  the  Exchequer  by  their  dissolution, 
took  possession  of,  and  has  preserved,  a  large  number 
of  their  muniments.  It  is  in  this  collection  that  so 
much  of  the  most  curious  and  valuable  information 
relating  to  those  establishments  is  to  be  found.  Many 
of  their  charters  and  rolls  of  accounts  of  various  kinds 
are  still  preserved ;  together  with  a  few  cartularies. 
By  some  accident,  perhaps,  many  of  these  documents 
got  into  the  section  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Exchequer, 
into  which  was  transmitted  the  large  mass  of  official 
and  officious  papers  relating  to  the  dissolution  itself, 
the  causes  from  which  it  sprang,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  was  designed  and  carried  out. 

To  the  period  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
we  may  assign  the  commencement  of  that  later  and 
large  series  of  documents  which  is  the  staple  of  the 
"  State  Paper  Office"  collection,  and  which  is  known 
by  the  title  "  Domestic."  Any  attempt  to  describe  so 
vast  and  miscellaneous  a  collection,  extending  from  the 
first  year  of  Henry  VIII.  almost  to  the  present  time, 
must  not  be  here  expected  :  it  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  valuable  and  comprehensive  Calendars  of  that 
series,  and  of  its  branches,  "  Foreign,"  "  Colonial," 
and  "  Irish,"  which  are  now  in  the  course  of  for- 
mation under  the  superintendence  of  the  Deputy- 
Keeper.  And  in  the  able  prefaces  to  those  Calen- 
dars will  be  seen  the  best  epitome  of  the  general 
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bearing  of  the  documents  upon  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  their  value  to  archaeological  science.  A 
large  addition  to  the  general  collection  of  documents 
has  been  made,  by  the  transfer  of  the  old  books  and 
papers  of  various  departments  of  the  State  to  the 
custody  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  and  interesting  of  these  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  business  of  the  Treasury,  and  which  con- 
sist chiefly  of  the  minutes  of  the  board  upon  the 
various  and  important  matters  submitted  to  its  con- 
sideration, or  otherwise  dealt  with  by  it. 

It  is  only  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  that 
any  systematic  attention  has  beefl  bestowed  upon  the 
general  collection  of  public  records.  Those  which 
were  required  for  legal  purposes  have  always  been  well 
tended,  while  their  value  continued ;  but  those  which 
are  most  valuable  in  the  consideration  of  the  archaeo- 
logist have  suffered  lamentably.  It  would  be  a  long 
and  unpleasant  tale  to  tell  the  adventures  of  many  of 
these  most  valued  documents — how  they  had  lain 
huddled  up  in  the  most  unfitting  places,  covered  with 
dirt,  and  with  no  possible  facilities  for  being  examined 
or  read — of  their  being  shifted  from  place  to  place, 
and  crammed  into  any  cellar  or  garret  that  happened 
to  be  empty  and  unfitted  for  any  other  purpose — how 
they  have  been  lost  and  purloined — how  many  of  the 
Welsh  documents  have  been  actually  cast  into  the 
sea — and  how  a  large  mass  of  papers,  among  which 
were  many  most  curious  bills,  warrants,  and  accounts, 
was  sold  for  waste  paper. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  those   times  are   passed ; 


s  2 
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now  all  receive  the  consideration  they  deserve.  It 
may  be  advisable  even  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  the 
Public  Kecords  by  some  careful  system  of  selection. 
The  task  of  their  arrangement  and  calendaring  is  no 
light  one.  In  the  year  1833,  the  estimate  for  the 
calendaring  of  the  contents  of  a  single  office  was 
£366,800. 

As  it  is,  the  bulk  of  the  Public  Eecords  is  enor- 
mous. In  the  main  building  itself — a  building  of  the 
most  substantial  character — are  nearly  eighty  rooms, 
chiefly  cubes  of  seventeen  feet,  fitted  up  in  the  most 
economical  manner  as  to  space,  and  entirely  filled,  or 
to  be  filled,  with  documents.  Temporary  accommo- 
dation is  still  required  outside  for  a  considerable 
number. 

Of  the  advantages  which  have  accrued  to  archaeo- 
logical pursuits  by  the  improved  condition  of  the 
Public  Eecords  much  need  not  be  said.  To  deal 
with  them  thoroughly  would  be  to  review  the  whole 
progress  of  historical  writing  and  antiquarian  research 
since  the  commencement  of  the  century.  The  new 
edition  of  Dugdale's  "  Monasticon,"  edited  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  the  Keeper  of  the  Eecords  in 
the  Chapter  House  and  the  Augmentation  Office,  was 
one  of  the  first  works  upon  which  documentary 
evidence  was  brought  to  bear  on  a  comprehensive 
scale ;  and  in  the  work  still  in  progress,  under  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Froude,  may  be  seen  how  extensively  such 
materials  may  be  used  for  the  general  history  of  the 
country. 


V. 

LONDON  AND  HEE  ELECTION  OF 
STEPHEN, 

BY  THE  EEV.  J.  E.  GEEEN,  ST.  PHILIP'S,  STEPNEY. 
READ  AT  THE  ARCH^OLOGICAL  MEETING  IN  LONDON. 

FEW  periods  of  English  history  afe  more  wearisome 
to  the  historian,  none  more  carefully  avoided  by  the 
general  reader,  than  the  period  which  separates  the 
death  of  Henry  I.  from  the  accession  of  Henry  II. 
The  reign  of  Stephen  seems  at  first  sight  a  mere 
series  of  dynastic  struggles,  purposeless  revolutions, 
battles  of  kites  and  crows'Waged  over  a  nation's  agony. 
But  it  is  in  fact  to  uninteresting  periods,  such  as  this, 
that  we  have  to  look  for  the  birth  of  those  great 
intellectual  movements  and  political  principles  that 
leaven  all  after-history.  Behind  the  veil  of  blood  and 
fire  that  hides  these  stormy  years  from  us  a  little 
patience  may  discern  a  great  religious  revival  going 
on,  which  was  to  affect  in  a  marked  degree  the  very 
balance  of  the  Constitution  itself.  The  final  defeat  of 
feudalism  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  great  houses  left 
England  free  for  the  judicial  and  administrative  reforms 
that  throw  a  lustre  over  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Above 
all,  it  was  in  the  Eevolution  which  seated  Stephen  on 
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the  throne  that  London  first  assumed  that  constitu- 
tional position  which  it  has  retained  for  so  many 
centuries  since.  The  struggles  of  the  great  city  against 
Cnut,  her  capitulation  with  William,  the  charters  she 
wrested  from  the  Conqueror  and  his  son,  are  enough  to 
prove  her  importance  at  an  earlier  date  than  this ;  but 
with  her  part  in  this  Eevolution  begins  that  peculiar 
individual  influence  which  she  was  to  exercise  on  our 
national  history.  The  London  of  the  great  Charter,  of 
the  great  Eemonstrance,  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  appears 
first  in  the  London  of  Stephen. 

The  last  of  the  Norman  kings  died  as  the  first 
December  night  of  1135  began  to  darken  :  "  On  mid- 
winter day,"  says  the  Chronicle,  four-and-twenty  days 
after,  that  is,  Stephen  received  the  Crown  from  the 
Archbishop's  hands.  Short,  however,  as  the  interval 
was,  it  was  long  enough  for  an  outburst  of  anarchy, 
which  proved  but  too  true  an  omen  of  the  days  to 
come.  The  very  rigour  of  the  dead  king's  rule  in- 
tensified the  outburst ;  common-law,  forest-law,  alike 
broke  down :  the  exile,  the  disinherited,  re-entered 
their  possessions :  old  feuds,  crushed  beneath  the  stern 
justice  of  "  the  Peace-loving  King,"  broke  out  anew. 
In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil,  Earl  Stephen,  Henry's 
nephew,  crossed  with  a  fair  wind  from  Wissant,  and 
landed  at  early  dawn  amid  terrible  thunder  and 
lightning,  strange  in  such  winter  weather.  Repulsed 
at  Dover,  shut  out  from  Canterbury,  he  rode  with 
what  speed  he  might  over  the  frost-bitten  fields  straight 
to  London.  Scant  as  his  train  was,  his  aim  was  the 
Crown.  The  design  had  not  sprung,  as  his  partisans 
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afterwards  affirmed,  from  the  news  of  his  uncle's  death : 
ever  since  the  great  storm  of  popular  anger  which  had 
followed  the  announcement  of  the  marriage  of  King 
Henry's  daughter  Matilda,  the  heiress  of  England,  if 
oaths  went  for  anything,  with  the  Count  of  Anjou,* 
the  thought  of  Stephen's  accession  had  been  familiar  to 
English  minds.  Nor  had  he  neglected  to  back  this 
popular  expectation  by  the  formation  of  a  Blesine 
party  pledged  to  support  his  claim ;  among  the 
nobles  of  England  many  had  already  sworn  friend- 
ship to  him  or  to  his  brothers.!  His  claim  as  nearest 
male  heir  of  the  Conqueror's  blood,  strengthened 
now  by  the  marriage  of  his  only  rival  to  the  most 
hated  of  foreigners,  was  supported  by  his  personal 
popularity.  He  had  been  the  darling  of  his  uncle 
Henry;  and,  mere  swordsman  as  he  was,  his  good 
humour,  his  generosity,  his  very  prodigality,  made  him 
a  favourite  with  all.  Nor  were  more  solemn  sanctions 
wanting  to  the  popular  enthusiasm  ;  hermits  were  the 
truest  expression  of  the  religious  life  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  the  most  famous  of  living  English  hermits 
had  already  saluted  him  as  king.  Against  the  walls  of 
the  little  Dorsetshire  village-church  of  Haselberg  leant 
the  miserable  shanty,  where,  vexed  by  fevers  and 
macerations,  a  gaunt  solitary  waged  his  battle  against 
the  enemy  of  souls.  Originally  a  hunting  parson, 
Ulric  had  all  at  once  flung  aside  his  hounds  and  his 
vicarage,  and,  without  waiting  for  episcopal  sanction 
or  priestly  benediction,  had  immured  himself  in  this 

*  Sax.  Chronicle  ad  annum  1127. 

t  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  6  (Histor.  Society's  edition). 
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jealously  closed  cell.  The  fame  of  his  sanctity  spread 
far  and  wide.  Men  told  how,  within  the  narrow  walls, 
Ulric  was  being  buffeted,  scourged,  dragged  about  by 
infuriate  demons;  how  unearthly  lights,  flitting  from 
church  to  cell,  told  of  the  visits  of  angelic  comforters. 
The  monks  of  Montacute  furnished  him  with  bread 
from  their  cellar ;  merchants  of  Bristol  tossed  uneasily 
beneath  their  furs  as  they  thought  of  the  hermit's 
night-long  vigil  in  the  icy  waters  of  his  brook,  and  sent 
him  their  costly  coverlet  on  the  morrow.  Soon  he  was 
known  as  England's  one  miracle- worker  and  prophet: 
bold  invectives  against  the  wrong-doer,  gentle  exhor- 
tations to  better  things  came  through  the  closed 
shutter  of  the  hermit's  cell  to  the  ears  of  courtier  and 
king,  for  even  Henry  had  turned  out  of  his  way  to 
visit  him.  It  was  the  shrill  cry  of  this  solitary 
that  arrested  Stephen  as  he  rode  with  his  brother 
Henry  past  the  hermitage.  "Hail,  King,"  shouted 
Ulric  from  his  pent-house ;  and  Stephen,  imagining 
the  hermit  had  mistaken  him  for  his  royal  uncle,  drew 
bridle  to  explain.  "  It  is  no  error,"  persisted  the 
hermit,  "it  is  you,  Stephen,  that  I  mean ;  for  the 
Lord  hath  delivered  the  realm  into  your  hand ; " 
and  then  he  prayed  him,  when  that  day  should  come, 
to  protect  the  Church  and  defend  the  poor.* 

In  spite,  however,  of  expectation,  intrigue,  and 
prophecy,  Stephen's  enterprise  was  still  a  failure  when 
he  appeared  before  the  gates  of  the  capital.  No  noble 
had  joined  the  scanty  train  of  Flammands  and  Nor- 

*  Acta  Sanctorum  Bolland,  iii.  226. 
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inans  that  followed  him ;  no  town  had  opened  its 
gates.  All  hung  on  the  decision  of  London  ;  nor  was 
it  long  uncertain  what  that  decision  would  be.  No 
sooner  was  the  little  troop  in  sight,  than  London 
poured  out  to  meet  it  with  uproarious  welcome.  By 
the  side  of  the  earl's  charger^  as  they  led  him  into  the 
city,  men  leaped  for  joy  in  shoubing  how  they  had 
gotten  "  another  Henry  in  Stephen."  * 

Somewhat  of  the  warmth  of  this  reception  sprang, 
doubtless,  from  the  need  of  a  ruler,  which  London, 
more  than  all  England,  experienced.  For  the  great 
mourning  with  which  the  city  had  received  the  news 
of  Henry's  death  had  been  roughly  interrupted  by  an 
event  which  recalled  its  own  immediate  peril  Just 
without  the  walls,  a  knight,  who  had  occupied  an  infe- 
rior position  in  Henry's  court,  had  availed  himself  of 
the  interruption  of  the  king's  peace  to  gather  a  troop 
of  marauders  at  his  back,  and  to  levy  blackmail  on 
the  country  round.  The  traders  could  see  the  pillage 
of  their  wains  as  they  wound  along  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  or  struck  eastward  along  the  great  white 
road  over  good  Queen  Maud's  bridge  at  Stratford ; 
they  could  see  the  smoke  and  flame  rising  from  their 
pleasant  country  houses  along  the  valley  of  the  Fleet. 
With  pillage  at  her  gates,  London  wanted  no  far-off 
Lady,  but  a  present  King.  "  Every  realm,"  the  burghers 
urged  in  their  folk-mote,  "  was  open  to  mishap  where 
the  presence  of  all  rule  and  head  of  justice  was 
lacking.  Delay  was  impossible  in  the  election  of  a 
king,  who  was  needed  at  once  to  restore  justice  and 

*  Gesta  Steph.  p.  3. 
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the  law."  *  But  the  present  danger  only  quickened 
feelings  which  had  their  root  in  the  very  history  of 
London  under  the  Conquest. 

The  Conquest  had  left  London  as  free  as  it  found 
it :  its  franchises  remained  as  great  under  William  as 
they  had  been  under  Edward.  But  it  had  planted  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  city,  or,  if  not  planted,  had 
raised  into  far  higher  importance  a  wholly  new  ele- 
ment of  civic  life.  London  presents  a  strong  contrast 
to  most  other  great  mercantile  cities  in  the  readiness 
she  has  ever  shown,  not  only  to  admit,  but  to  admit 
to  full  citizenship,  the  foreign  elements  which  dif- 
ferent ages  have  introduced.  Englishman,  Dane, 
Norman,  Gascon,  the  stream  of  Flemish  immigration 
flowing  steadily  from  the  Conquest  on  to  the  accession 
of  the  Stuarts,  Germans  of  the  Palatinate,  Huguenots  of 
Southern  France,  have  clustered  century  after  century 
round  the  old  Eoman  Municipium.  Long  before  the 
landing  of  William,  the  Normans  had  had  mercantile 
establishments  in  London.  In  the  Institutes  drawn 
up  under  Ethelred  the  men  of  Eouen  occupy  a  special 
position,  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  men  of  the  Em- 
peror. But  for  the  Conquest,  however,  their  settle- 
ment would  have  remained  a  mere  trading  colony, 
such  as  the  Hanse  merchants  for  centuries  after 
maintained  in  their  London  Steel-yard.  Up  to  the 
Conquest,  indeed,  the  position  of  the  "  Emperor's  men" 
was  even  higher  than  that  of  the  "  men  of  Kouen," 
and  had  Henry  V.  annexed  England,  as  at  one 
time  seemed  possible,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  mer- 

*  Gest.  Steph.  pp.  3,  4. 
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chants  of  Ko'ln  or  Bruges  would  have  started  into  a 
civic  importance  such  as  the  victory  of  Hastings  gave 
to  the  Norman  traders. 

For  the  immediate  effect  of  the  Conquest  was  to 
increase  the  number  of  the  settlers.  It  is  a  side 
of  Norman  history  which  has  hardly  received 
the  notice  it  deserves,  this  peaceful  invasion  of 
the  Norman  industrial  and  trading  classes  which 
followed  quick  on  the  conquests  of  the  Norman  sol- 
diery. Every  Norman  noble  as  he  quartered  himself 
on  English  lands,  every  Norman  abbot  as  he  entered 
his  English  cloister,  gathered  French  artists  or  French 
domestics  round  him  for  his  new  castle  or  his  new 
church.  Around  Battle,  for  instance,  French  depend- 
ents— "  Gilbert  the  Foreigner,  Gilbert  the  Weaver, 
Mauger  the  Smith,  Benet  the  Steward,  Hugh  the  Secre- 
tary, Baldwin  the  Tailor" — mixed  with  the  English 
tenantry.*  More  especially  was  this  the  case  with 
the  capital.  No  sooner  had  London  submitted  to 
Duke  William,  than  "  many  of  the  citizens  of  Rouen 
and  Caen  passed  over  thither,  preferring  to  be  dwellers 
in  that  city,  inasmuch  as  it  was  fitter  for  their  trading, 
and  better  stored  with  the  merchandise  in  which 
they  were  wont  to  traffic.""]"  A  yet  more  important 
result  of  the  Conquest  lay  in  its  giving  the  rapidly- 
increasing  colony  a  civic  existence.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  the  countrymen  of  the  Conqueror  should 
remain  strangers  in  the  Conqueror's  capital.  A  curious 
monument  of  London's  history  tells  us  how  quickly 

*  Chrbn.  de  Bello,  pp.  14 — 16. 

t  Anon.  Lambeth,  Giles'  Beket,  ii.  73. 
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the  change  took  place.  In  the  archives  of  Guildhall 
is  still  preserved  a  little  slip  of  parchment,  in  length 
and  breadth  hardly  bigger  than  a  man's  thumb,  scored 
with  a  few  lines  in  the  Old  English  tongue.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  interest  or  the  real 
importance  of  this  relic — William's  Charter  to  the 
Burgesses  of  London — when  we  remember  that  the 
liberties  thus  preserved  became  the  model  and  prece- 
dent of  the  great  bulk  of  English  municipal  charters, 
or  how  much  of  the  future  of  England  itself  la'y  hid 
in  the  liberties  of  London.  But  the  simple  words  of 
its  opening  indicate  that,  while  possessing  the  full 
rights  of  citizenship  and  occupying  in  William's  eyes 
a  position  even  superior  to  the  older  English  burgesses, 
the  new  colony  still  preserved  its  separate  existence  : — 
"  William,  King,  greets  Bishop  William  and  Godfrey 
the  Portgrave,  and  all  the  burgesses  in  London,  French- 
men and  Englishmen,  friendly/'* 

With  one  of  these  Norman  burghers  the  life  of  St. 
Thomas  brings  us  in  contact,  and,  scanty  as  are  the 
details  of  the  story,  they  agree  in  a  very  striking  way 
with  the  indications  afforded  us  by  the  charter  of  the 
king.  The  story  of  the  early  years  of  Thomas  Beket 
has  very  naturally  been  passed  over  with  little  atten- 
tion by  his  modern  biographers  in  their  haste  to  fight 
the  battle  of  his  after-career.  But  long  before  he 
became  St.  Thomas,  Archbishop  Thomas,  or  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  he  was  known  as  Thomas  of  London,  son 
(to  use  his  own  boast)  of  "  a  citizen,  living  without 

*  Liber  Oustumarum,  i.  25. 
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blame  among  his  fellow-citizens."  So  completely  was 
the  family  adopted  into  the  city,  that  the  monks  of 
Canterbury  could  beg  loans  from  the  burgesses  on  the 
plea  that  the  great  martyr  was  a  Londoner  born  ;  and 
on  the  city  seal  of  the  fourteenth  century,  London 
addressed  him  as  at  once  her  patron  and  her  son,  "  Me, 
quse  te  peperi,  ne  cesses,  Thoma,  tueri."  The  name  of 
his  father,  Gilbert  Beket,  is  one  of  the  few  that  remain 
to  us  of  the  Portreves,  the  predecessors  of  the  Mayors, 
under  Stephen ;  he  held  a  large  property  in  houses 
within  the  walls ;  and  a  proof  of  his  civic  importance 
was  long  preserved  in  the  annual  visit  of  each  newly- 
elected  chief  magistrate  to  his  tomb  in  the  little 
chapel  which  he  had  founded  in  the  churchyard  of 
Pauls.*  Yet  Gilbert  was  one  of  the  Norman  strangers 
who  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Conqueror.  He  was 
by  birth  a  burgher  of  Rouen,  as  his  wife  was  of  a 
burgher  family  of  Caen ;  he  claimed  kinship  with 
the  Norman,  Theobald,  and  received  the  Norman 
Baron  de  FAigle  as  a  guest. 

But  the  story  of  the  Bekets  does  more  than  illus- 
trate the  outer  position  of  the  Norman  colony :  it 
gives  us  a  glimpse,  the  more  precious  because  it  is 
unique,  [of  its  inner  life.  Students  of  hagiology 
learn  to  be  cautious  'about  the  stories  of  precocious 
holiness,  the  apocryphal  gospels  of  the  infancy,  which 
meet  him  at  the  outset  of  most  saints'  lives ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  life  of  St.  Thomas  there  is  no 
pretension  of  the  kind  In  the  stead  of  juvenile 
miracles,  we  are  presented  with  the  vivid  little  picture 

-    *  Liber  Albus,  p.  26. 
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of  a  London  home,  which  sets  the  Norman  colony 
fairly  before  us.  We  see  the  very  aspect  of  the  house 
(the  Mercers'  Chapel,  in  Cheapside,  still  preserves  its 
site  for  us),  the  tiny  bed-room,  the  larger  hall  opening 
directly  on  the  bustle  of  the  narrow  Cheap.  We  gain 
a  hint  from  the  costly  coverlet  of  purple,  sumptuously 
wrought,  which  Mother  Eohese  flings  over  her  child's 
cradle,  of  the  new  luxury  and  taste  which  the  Con- 
quest had  introduced  into  the  home  of  the  trader  as 
into  the  castle  of  the  noble.  A  glance  at  the  guests 
and  relatives  of  the  family  shows  how  the  new  colony 
served  as  a  medium  between  the  city  and  the  court  : 
the  young  Baron  Eicher  of  Aquila  is  often  there, 
hunting  and  hawking  with  the  boy,  as  he  grows  up ; 
Archdeacon  Baldwin  and  Clerk  Eustace  look  in  from 
Canterbury,  to  chat  over  young  Thomas-  and  his 
chances  of  promotion  in  the  curia  of  Archbishop 
Theobald;  there  is  a  kinsman,  too,  of  Gilbert's,  a 
citizen  of  his  own  stamp,  Osbern  Huit-deniers,  "  of 
great  name  and  repute,  not  only  among  his  fellow- 
burghers,  but  also  with  those  of  the  court."*  Without 
the  home,  the  Norman  influence  makes  itself  felt  in  a 
new  refinement  of  manners  and  breeding ;  the  young 
citizen  grows  up  free  and  genial  enough,  but  with  a 
Norman  horror  of  coarseness  in  his  geniality. f  Lon- 
don shares  in  the  great  impulse  which  the  Conquest 
has  given  to  education ;  the  children  of  her  citizens 
are  sent  to  the  new  Priory  of  Merton ;  the  burghers 
flock  to  the  boys'  exercises  at  the  schools  attached  to 

*  Koger,  apud  Giles,  S.  T.  0.  i.  98. 

t  "  Eusticitatis  notam.  cavens."    Anon.  Lamb.  S.  T.  C.  ii.  74. 
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the  three  principal  churches  of  the  town.  The  chief 
care  of  Rohese  was  for  her  son's  education  ;  in  his  case 
it  is  finished  at  Paris,  before  the  young  Londoner  passes 
to  the  merchant's  desk. 

The  little  picture  reflects  for  us  very  faithfully  the 
double  aspect  of  the  new  colony, — fully  accepting 
their  position  among  their  fellow-citizens,  but  pre- 
serving jealously  their  Norman  connection  and  Nor- 
man feeling ;  and  able,  from  the  lead  which  they 
necessarily  took  among  the  burghers,  to  give  their 
Norman  tone  to  civic  policy.  And  in  this  great  crisis 
of  London  history  it  was  the  Norman  antipathy  to 
the  Angevin  that  told  strongest  for  Stephen.  For  a 
whole  century,  the  bitterest  of  provincial  feuds  had 
severed  Normandy  from  Anjou ;  and  the  marriage  of 
policy  by  which  Henry  endeavoured  to  propitiate  his 
most  restless  enemy  only  deepened  the  hatred  of  the 
Normans  by  the  fear  of  an  Angevin  master.  Their 
awe  of  the  king-duke  hushed,  but  could  not  check,  the 
stern  resolve  to  reject  his  successor.  No  pages  in 
Orderic's  story  of  the  time  are  more  vivid  than  those 
in  which  he  tells  how  Normandy  rose  as  one  man 
when  Count  Geoffry  Plantagenet  crossed  the  border 
on  tidings  of  Henry's  death,  to  claim  the  duchy  in 
right  of  his  wife ;  how  the  tocsin  pealed  from  every 
steeple — how  farmer  and  labourer  poured  out  from 
cottage  and  grange — how  the  Angevin  marauders,  the 
hated  "  Guirribecs,"  were  knocked  on  the  head  like 
sheep,  and  the  proud  count  fled  homeward  through 
wood  and  ford,  with  loss  of  baggage  and  arms.  It 
was  hatred  and  dread  of  the  Angevin  that  made  Nor- 
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mandy  offer  herself  and  her  dukedom  to  Theobald  of 
Blois.  May  it  not  have  been  Norman  hatred  and 
dread  of  the  Angevin  that  flung  open  the  gates  of 
London  to  Theobald's  brother,  Earl  Stephen  ? 

But  the  reception  of  Stephen  was  not  merely  the 
result  of  this  hereditary  hatred,  this  national  aversion, 
— it  was  the  effect  also  of  the  great  religious  impulse 
which  England  was  now  sharing  with  the  whole  of 
the  Western  world.  The  Angevin  counts  stood  al- 
most alone  in  bidding  it  defiance.  To  the  stories, 
indeed,  of  Giraldus  in  his  old  age  we  are  bound  to 
give  no  greater  credence  than  to  a  Royalist  lampoon 
upon  the  Puritans,  or  a  Jacobite  libel  on  the  House 
of  Hanover.  But  the  tenor  of  their  history  is  every- 
where the  same.  A  lurid  grandeur  of  evil,  a  cynical 
defiance  of  religious  opinion,  hung  alike  round  Fulc 
Nerra,  or  Fulc  Rechin,  or  Geoffry  Plantagenet.  The 
priest-murder  of  Henry-Fitz-Empress,  the  brutal  sar- 
casms of  Richard,  the  embassy  of  John  to  the  Mos- 
lems of  Spain,  were  but  the  continuance  of  a  series  of 
outrages  on  the  religious  feelings  of  the  age  which  had 
begun  long  ere  the  lords  of  Anjou  had  become  kings 
of  England.  One  foul  sacrilege  of  Geofiry  Planta- 
genet, his  brutal  outrage  on  the  Bishop  of  Le  Mans, 
was  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  all.  From  outrages 
such  as  these  Stephen  was  free.  Rough  soldier  as  he 
was,  he  was  devout  as  devotion  was  understood  then, 
a  benefactor  of  churches,  a  founder  of  religious  houses. 
In  a  word,  he  partook  of  the  very  spirit  to  which 
Geoffry  and  the  Angevins  stood  so  darkly  opposed ;  he 
shared  the  great  revival  of  religion  which  was  nowhere 
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more   conspicuous,  nowhere  more   important  than  in 
England. 

Pious,  learned,  and  energetic  as  the  bishops  and 
abbots  of  William's  appointment  had  been,  they  were 
not  Englishmen.  Till  Beket's  time,  no  Englishman 
occupied  the  throne  of  Canterbury ;  till  Jocelyn,  no 
Englishman  occupied  the  see  of  Wells.  In  language, 
in  manner,  in  sympathy,  the  higher  clergy  were  com- 
pletely severed  from  the  lower  priesthood  and  the 
people,  and  the  whole  influence  of  the  Church,  consti- 
tutional as  well  as  religious,  was  for  the  moment 
paralysed.  Lanfranc,  indeed,  exercised  a  great  personal 
power  over  William,  but  Anselm  stood  alone  against 
Rufus,  and  no  voice  of  ecclesiastical  freedom  broke  the 
simoniac  silence  of  the  thirty  years  of  Henry  I. 
But  in  the  latter  days  of  Henry,  and  throughout  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  the  people  left  thus  without  shep- 
herds were  stirred  by  the  first  of  those  great  religious 
movements  which  England  was  destined  afterwards  to 
experience  in  the  Preaching  of  the  Friars,  the  Lollardism 
of  Wyclifie,  the  Reformation,  the  Great  Rebellion,  and 
the  mission-work  of  the  Wesleys.  Everywhere  in 
town  and  country  men  banded  themselves  together 
for  prayer,  hermits  flocked  to  the  woods,  noble  and 
churl  welcomed  the  austere  Cistercians  as  they  spread 
over  the  moors  and  forests  of  the  North.  A  new 
spirit  of  enthusiastic  devotion  woke  the  slumber  of 
the  older  orders,  and  penetrated  alike  to  the  home  of 
the  noble  Walter  d'Espec  at  Rievaulx,  or  of  the  trader 
Gilbert  Beket  in  Cheapside.  It  is  easy  to  be  blinded 
in  revolutionary  times,  such  as  those  of  Stephen,  by 
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the  superficial  aspects  of  the  day  ;  but,  amidst  the  wars 
of  the  Succession,  and  the  clash  of  arms,  the  real 
thought  of  England  was  busy  with  deeper  things. 
We  see  the  force  of  the  movement  in  the  new  class  of 
ecclesiastics  that  it  forces  on  the  stage.  The  worldli- 
ness  that  had  been  no  scandal  in  Eoger  of  Salisbury 
becomes  a  scandal  in  Henry  of  Winchester.  The  new 
men,  Thurstan,  and  Ailred,  and  Theobald,  and  John  of 
Salisbury — even  Thomas  himself — derive  whatever 
weight  they  possess  from  sheer  holiness  of  life  or  aim. 
Nor  did  the  Revival  affect  merely  the  .immediate 
course  of  affairs  ;  it  left  its  stamp  on  the  very  fabric 
of  the  English  Constitution.  The  paralysis  of  the 
Church  ceased  as  the  new  impulse  bound  together 
the  prelacy  and  the  people ;  and  its  action,  as  it 
started  into  a  power  strong  enough  to  save  England 
from  anarchy,  has  been  felt  in  our  history  ever  since. 
The  compact  between  king  and  people  had  become  a 
part  of  constitutional  law  in  the  charters  of  William 
and  Henry,  but  its  legitimate  consequence,  in  the 
responsibility  of  the  Crown  for  the  execution  of  the 
pact,  was  first  drawn  out  by  the  ecclesiastical  councils 
of  Stephen's  reign.  From  their  depositions  of  Ste- 
phen and  Matilda  flowed  the  depositions  of  Edward, 
of  Richard,  and  of  James.  Incoherent  as  their  ex- 
pression of  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  they  did 
express  the  right  of  a  nation  to  good  government,  till 
the  dim,  confused  feeling  took  shape  in  the  resolute 
efforts  by  which  Theobald  became  at  last  the  restorer 
of  peace  and  freedom.  To  the  Church — Beket  had  a 
plain  right  to  say  it  afterwards  with  whatever  proud 
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consciousness  of  having  been  Theobald's  right  hand — 
to  the  Church  Henry  owed  his  crown,  and  England 
her  deliverance. 

London  took  even  more  than  its  share  in  the  great 
Revival.  The  city  was  proud  of  its  religion,  of  its 
thirteen  greater  conventual,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
lesser  parochial,  churches.  "  I  don't  think,"  says  the 
Londoner,  Fitz-Stephen,  "  there  is  a  city  in  the  world 
that  has  more  praiseworthy  customs  in  the  frequent- 
ing church,  respecting  services,  keeping  feast-days, 
giving  alms,  betrothing,  marrying,  burying  reli- 
giously." The  new  impulse  was,  in  fact,  changing  the 
very  aspect  of  the  city.  In  its  midst  Bishop  Richard 
was  busy  with  the  vast  cathedral  which  Bishop  Mau- 
rice had  begun ;  barges  came  up  the  river  with  stone 
from  Caen  for  the  great  arches  that  moved  the  popu- 
lar wonder,  while  street  and  lane  were  being  levelled 
to  make  space  for  the  famous  churchyard  of  St.  Paul's. 
Rahere,  the  king's  minstrel,  was  raising  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's, beside  Smithfield.  Alfune  had  just  built 
St.  Giles's  at  Cripplegate.  The  old  English  Crichten- 
guild  had  surrendered  their  soke  of  Aldgate  as  a  site 
for  the  new  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  tale  of 
this  last  house  paints  better  than  a  thousand  disquisi- 
tions the  temper  of  the  citizens  at  this  time.  Prior 
Norman,  its  founder,  had  built  cloister  and  church, 
had  bought  books  and  vestments  in  so  liberal  a  fashion 
that  at  last  no  money  remained  to  buy  bread.  The 
canons  were  at  their  last  gasp,  when  many  of  the  city 
folk  looking  into  the  refectory  as  they  paced  round 
the  cloister  in  their  usual  Sunday  procession,  saw  the 
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tables  laid  out,  but  not  a  single  loaf  on  them.  "  Here 
is  a  fine  set  out,"  they  exclaimed,  "  but  where  is  the 
bread  to  come  from  ? — '  hie  est  pulcher  apparatus  sed 
panis  unde  veniet.' "  The  women  present  vowed  at 
once  to  bring  each  a  loaf  every  Sunday,  and  soon 
there  was  bread  enough  and  to  spare  for  the  priory 
and  its  guests.  Thenceforth  the  house  grew,  unvexed 
by  mishaps,  though  a  fire  once  swept  eastward  to  its 
very  walls — it  was  the  fire  which,  starting  from  the 
house  of  Gilbert  Beket,  involved  London  in  ruin  and 
himself  in  poverty ."* 

Among  the  women  that  brought  bread  to  the  canons 
may  very  possibly  have  been  the  mother  of  Beket.  In 
religion,  as  in  other  matters,  the  little  home  reflects 
faithfully  the  tone  of  the  colony  of  which  it  formed 
a  part.  However  dimly  Gilbert  Beket  passes  before 
us — a  civic  dignitary,  well  to  do  till  the  great  fire — 
his  wife,  Rohese,  stands  out  distinctly  as  the  type  of 
the  devout  woman  of  her  day,  prayerful,  not  unaccus- 
tomed to  visions,  a  pilgrim  now  and  then  to  that 
Canterbury  whose  sanctity  was  so  soon  to  be  quick- 
ened into  new  life  by  the  blood  of  her  son  ;  above  all, 
diligent  in  almsgiving.  The  prettiest  story  in  all  that 
stormy  life  of  St.  Thomas  is  that  birthday  scene  at 
home,  where  year  by  year  the  mother  weighs  her  boy 
against  money,  clothes,  provisions,  and  gives  them  to 
the  poor. 

This   religious   enthusiasm,    and   the   dread   (well- 


*  Hearne  has  given  the  chronicle  of  this  house  in  an  Appendix  to 
his  William  of  Newborough. 
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grounded,  as  it  afterwards  proved)  that  in  the  Angevins 
would  be  found  the  ^bitterest  foes  of  religion  and  the 
Church,  may  have  had  some  part  in  the  uproarious 
reception  of  Stephen  by  the  multitude  of  London. 
But  the  formal  recognition  which  followed  was  based 
on  far  deeper  grounds,  and  has  a  very  different  con- 
stitutional importance.  Neither  noble  nor  prelate, 
save  Henry  of  Winchester,  were  there  to  constitute  a 
National  Council ;  indeed,  a  week  after,  when  all  had 
gone  well  for  Stephen,  but  a  few  nobles,  three  bishops, 
and  not  a  single  abbot  could  be  mustered  to  make  a 
show  at  the  coronation.  In  this  great  crisis,  the  Com- 
mune of  London  did  not  hesitate  to  take  their  place. 
In  the  election  of  a  king,  indeed,  London  had  for  some 
time  taken  a  great  constitutional  part.  When  Ethel- 
red's  miserable  life  passed  away  "  all  the  witan  that 
were  in  London,  and  the  burgesses,  chose  Eadmund  to 
be  their  king." — (Chronicle,  ad  1016).  On  the  death 
of  Cnut,  the  citizens  joined  with  the  Danes  in  raising 
Harold  Harefoot  to  the  throne,  in  opposition  to 
Harthacnut.  The  burgesses  and  butsecarls  had  united 
with  Archbishop  Aldred  in  the  vain  attempt  to  make 
a  king  of  the  Etheling  after  the  fatal  defeat  of 
Hastings.  By  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  London  had 
become  the  definite  place  of  the  royal  election,  and 
the  voice  of  her  citizens  was  accepted  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  popular  assent.  But  the  position 
which  the  citizens  now  took  was  a  far  greater  one 
than  this.  In  the  absence  of  noble  and  bishop,  they 
claimed  of  themselves  the  right  of  election.  Undis- 
mayed by  the  want  of  the  hereditary  counsellors  of 
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the  Crown,  their  "  aldermen  and  wiser-folk  gathered 
together  the  folk-mote,  and  these  providing  at  their 
own  will  for  the  good  of  the  realm,  unanimously 
agreed  to  choose  a  king."  * 

The  very  arguments  of  the  citizens  are  preserved 
to  us  as  they  stood  massed,  doubtless,  in  the  usual 
place  for  the  folk-mote  at  the  east  end  of  Paul's, 
while  the  bell  of  the  commune  swung  out  its  iron 
summons  from  the  detached  campanile  beside.  "Every 
kingdom,"  urged  alderman  and  prudhomme,  "  was 
open  to  mishap,  where  the  presence  of  all  rule  and 
head  of  justice  was  lacking.  It  was  no  time  for 
waiting  ;  delay  was  in  fact  impossible  in  the  election 
of  a  king,  needed  as  he  was  at  once  to  restore  justice 
and  the  law."  But  quick  on  these  general  considera- 
tions followed  the  bolder  assertion  of  a  constitutional 
right  of  pre-election,  possessed  by  London  alone. 
"Their  right  and  special  privilege  it  was,  that  on  their 
king's  death  his  successor  should  be  provided  by 
them ;"  and  if  any,  then  Stephen,  brought  as  it  were 
by  Providence  into  the  midst  of  them,  already  on  the 
spot.t 

Bold  as  the  claim  was,  none  contradicted  it ;  the 
solemn  deliberation  ended  in  the  choice  of  Stephen, 
and  amidst  the  applause  of  all,  the  aldermen  appointed 

*  "Majores  itaque  natu,  consultum  quique  vectiores  consilium 
coegere,  deque  regni  statu  pro  arbitrio  suo  utilia  in  commune  pro- 
videntes,  ad  regem  eligendum  unanimiter  conspiravere." — Gesta 
Stephani,  p.  3. 

•j-  "  Id  quoque  eui  esse  juris,  suique  epecialiter  privilegii,  ut  si 
rex  ipsorum  quoquo  modo  obiret,  alius  suo  provisu  in  regno  sub- 
atituendus  succederet." — Gesta  Stephani,  p.  4. 
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him  king.*  Ample  securities  were  taken  for  the 
safety  of  the  realm ;  oath  was  exchanged  against 
oath ;  the  citizens  swore  to  defend  Stephen  with 
money  and  blood  ;  Stephen  swore  to  apply  himself 
with  his  whole  strength  to  the  pacification  of  the 
kingdom,  f 

From  that  hour  Stephen  was  king :  supporters 
flocked  in  fast,  and  it  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  body 
of  knights  that  he  marched  upon  Winchester.  But 
we  need  not  follow  the  story  further.  London  was 
true  to  her  oath,  if  Stephen  was  false  to  his.  But 
whatever  might  be  the  immediate  result,  with  the 
solemn  independent  election  of  a  king,  the  great  part 
which  London  was  to  play  in  England's  history  had 
definitely  begun.  The  London  of  the  Normans,  of 
Gilbert  Beket,  of  St.  Thomas,  had  taken  its  constitu- 
tional place  in  the  realm. 

*  "  Kegemque,  omnium  concordant!  favore,  constituere." — Gesta 
Stephani,  p.  4. 

t  "Ad  omnium  eorundem  suffragium." — Gesta  Stephani,  p.  4. 


VI. 
EOYAL  PICTUEE  GALLEEIES, 

BY  GEORGE  SCHARF,   F.S.A. 

SECRETARY   AND    KEEPER   TO   THE   NATIONAL   PORTRAIT   OALLERY. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  many  removals,  conceal- 
ments, and  occasional  dispersions  that  have  befallen 
the  royal  pictures,  we  find  that  those  still  remaining 
to  us,  of  British  historical  interest,  are  much  more 
numerous,  and  in  a  far  better  state  of  preservation,  than 
might  have  been  expected  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a 
time,  and  such  frequent  dangers ;  to  say  nothing,  of 
occasional  neglect. 

As  belonging  to  the  earlier  periods,  we  look  in  vain 
for  the  existence  of  movable  pictures  painted  on  a 
large  scale.  During;  the  Saxon  or  Anglo-Norman  Earliest 

Royal 

period  of  our  history,  the  portraits  of  reigning  mo- portraits, 
narchs  were  principally  to  be  found  associated  with 
the  representation  of  personages  of  ecclesiastical  or 
legendary  history.  They  might  chiefly  be  met  with 
under  the  semblance  of  such  characters  as  Pharaoh, 
David,  Solomon,  Hezekiah,  and  Herod.  Most  of  these 
paintings  were  large  mural  decorations,  executed  in 
fresco  or  tempera  colours  upon  the  walls  themselves. 
The  same  figures  and  compositions,  on  a  reduced  scale, 
are  constantly  to  be  met  with  on  the  pages  of  the 
more  costly  illuminated  manuscripts.  Perhaps  the 
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most  characteristic   example  of  genuine 
A.D.  ii9o.  and  abstract  portraiture  in  fresco  painting  is  the  life- 
sized,  although  much  damaged,  portrait  of  Richard  I. 
standing  on  the  side  wall  of  a  niche,  facing  the  figure 
of  Bishop  Pudsey,  in  the  Galilee  of  Durham  Cathedral. 
Henry  in.      Henry  III.,  that   liberal   patron  of  art,  employed 
both  foreign  and  native  artists  in  the  decoration  of  his 
palaces  with  scriptural  histories  ;  and  in  the  year  1245 
we  read  of  a  London  artist,  Edward  de  Westminster, 
son  of  Odo  the  goldsmith,  being  commissioned  to  paint 
in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  a  beautiful  figure  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  on  one  side,  and  the  king  and  queen  on  the 
wall  opposite. 
Westmin-      William,  a  monk  of  Westminster,  who  served  also 

ster  paint-  .    „       .,     ,  .  TTT-     i  r^       i 

ings.  as  chief  of  the  painters  at  Windsor  Castle,  executed 
an  allegorical  picture  under  the  king's  direction  at 
Westminster,  in  1256,  in  the  royal  lavatory,  which 
represented  the  king  being  rescued  by  his  dogs  from 
the  seditions  and  mischiefs  plotted  against  him  by  his 
subjects. 

Portrait  at      Only  one  fragmentary  example  in  colours  now  re- 

Windsor.  _    ,  ,  .  ,,     ,  .  .     ,        T 

1270.  mams  of  the  regal  portraiture  of  this  period.  It  is  to 
be  seen  on  the  south  wall  of  the  deanery  cloisters  at 
Windsor.  Little,  however,  now  exists,  beyond  the 
crowned  head,  with  blue-shaded  waving  hair  and 
staring  eyes.  But  the  drawing  is  bold,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  face  coincides  with  the 
beautiful  bronze  effigy  of  the  monarch,  so  well  pre- 
served in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  still  more  closely 
corresponds  with  certain  regal  figures  in  some  of  the 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  of  the  same  period. 
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But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  here  upon  the 
history  of  art  in  this  country.  I  have  only  ventured 
to  adduce  these  examples  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
what  kind  of  employment  our  figure-painters  met 
with  in  those  days,  and  to  observe  that  abstract 
portraiture,  of  historic  personages,  was  scarcely  ever 
thought  of  for  its  own  sake — excepting  on  coins, 
seals,  and  monumental  effigies — before  the  fifteenth 
century. 

I  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  one  very  St.  ste- 
remarkable  instance  which  existed  till  recently,  in  St.  chapel. 
Stephen's  Chapel  at  Westminster,  of  a  series  of  royal 
portraits,  displaying  the  entire  family  of  King  Edward 
III.,  painted  on  the  east  wall.  They  were  represented 
kneeling,  in  two  distinct  groups,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  high  altar.  The  King  and  his  sons  on  the  north 
side,  and  the  Queen  with  her  daughters  on  the  south. 
And  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were 
done  from  the  life.  They  were  probably  the  work  of 
the  best  painter  belonging  to  the  royal  establishment, 
and  were  certainly  executed  with  the  richest  colours, 
an  exquisite  finish,  and  heightened  with  a  profusion 
of  the  finest  leaf-gold  and  silver.  After  the  time  when 
the  chapel  had  been  transferred  to  the  service  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  walls  were  concealed  by  woodwork, 
plaster,  and  tapestry,  the  very  existence  of  these 
paintings  seems  to  have  been  forgotten ;  and  it  was 
only  on  the  occasion  of  enlarging  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  accommodation  of  the  Irish  Members  in 
1800  that  these  valuable  relics  were  discovered. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  1800,  these  ancient  paint- 
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ings  were  once  more  exposed  to  the  light.*  But  the 
haste  with  which  the  carpenters'  work  had  to  be 
carried  on,  in  order  to  secure  completion  for  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  prevented  a  satisfactory  exa- 
mination or  even  removal  of  any  of  the  more  important 
portions ;  and  they  were  speedily  covered  over  and 
closed  up  again.  A  few  careful  tracings  and  elaborate 
copies  in  water-colours  had  been  taken  from  them ; 
but  only  in  part,  and  unfortunately  very  hurriedly. 
The  calamitous  fire  which  broke  out  and  consumed 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1834  entirely  destroyed 
these  valuable  works  of  art.  It  is,  however,  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance  that  carefully-studied  transcripts 
were  secured  from  the  paintings  at  the  east  end 
of  the  chapel  at  this  juncture.  Elaborate  copies  of 
them,  in  colours,  with  complete  facsimiles  of  the 
original  gilding  and  silvering  upon  the  armour  and 
metal  ornaments,  were  commenced  by  Mr.  Smirke 
for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  which,  together  with 
his  original  tracings,  are  still  preserved  in  the  Society's 
apartments  at  Somerset  House.  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith  also, 
in  his  "  Antiquities  of  Westminster,"  *  published  many 
valuable  sketches  and  records  of  these  same  paintings. 
His  observations  also,  made  on  the  spot,  at  the  same 
time,  afford  valuable  corrections,  and  a  supplement  k> 
Mr.  Smirke's  laborious  undertaking. 

Advancing  to   the   next  reign,  we  recognise   two 

*  See  Smith.' s  "  Antiquities  of  "Westminster,"  pages  vi.  and  viii.  of 
the  Preface.  Outlines  from  Mr.  Smirke's  drawings  were  published  in 
a  folio  volume  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  with  illustrative  text  by 
Sir  Henry  Englefield.  The  engravings  were  published  in  1805. 
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specially  interesting  examples  of  regal  portraiture.  Richard  IT. 
Both  represent  King  Kiehard  II.,  in  royal  robes  and  in 
full  state.  The  one,  a  small  highly-finished  miniature, 
in  profile,  hereafter  to  be  described,*  and  now  preserved 
at  Wilton  House ;  the  other,  an  almost  colossal  figure 
of  the  king  on  his  throne,  which  has  in  recent  years 
been  deposited  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  Westmin-  A.D.  1390. 
ster."{"  Its  original  position  was  in  the  choir  of  the 
Abbey;  and  we  may  now  hope  that,  since  the  pure 
and  genuine  picture  has  been  recovered  from  beneath 
repeated  coatings,  not  merely  of  dirt,  but  of  dense 
layers  of  false  painting,  the  portrait  may  once  more 
be  restored  to  the  place  for  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  intended. 

The  earliest  documentary  record  we  possess  of  the  Hen.vin. 

1509-47 

royal  pictures,  as  a  collection,  belongs  to  the  period  of 
Henry  VIIL,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  a  catalogue  or 
inventory  of  "painted  tables"  or  pictures,  occupying 
several  folio  pages  of  a  ponderous  volume  containing 
"An  account  of  the  king's  money,  jewels,  plate,  utensils, 
apparel,  wardrobe  stuffs,  goods,  and  chattels,  consigned 
to  the  care  of  Sir  Anthony  Denny  at  Westminster." 
This  volume  is  now  deposited  in  the  Eecord  Office. 
Many  other  pages  are  devoted  to  a  very  interesting  list 
of  King  Henry's  books.  The  date  of  this  inventory  is 
April  24th,  "the  34th  year  of  our  reign"  (1542).  The 
account  of  the  pictures  in  it  extends  from  pages  53  to 

*  See  page  346.  See  also  "The  Fine  Arts  Quarterly  Review," 
New  Series,  for  January,  1867,  page  32. 

•f  This  picture  was  No.  7  of  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition  at 
South  Kensington,  and  has  since  that  time  become  the  subject  of  a 
most  remarkable  restoration.  See  Appendix. 
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Westmin-  60  ;  and  from  these  Eecords,  notwithstanding  that  the 

sterPalace. 

1542-7.  descriptions  are  barren  in  the  extreme  and  entirely 
deficient  in  measurements,  a  considerable  amount  of 
curious  and  valuable  information  may  be  derived. 

The  pictures  may  be  broadly  classed  under  three 
heads  ;  namely,  1.  Portraits  ;  2.  Religious  subjects  ;  and 
3.  "Historical  Descriptions,"  including  maps  of  particu- 
lar localities.  The  second  division  contains  principally 
various  representations  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Infant 
Jesus,  Holy  Families  attended  by  saints,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  any  specification  of  the  emblems  pertaining 
to  them,  or  any  incidental  allusion  to  their  names,  are 
removed  beyond  all  possibility  of  recognition. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  preserved  a  similar 
A.D.  1547.  inventory,  made  after  the  King's  death,  of  the  "  late 
King's  "  property,  taken  "  by  vertue  of  a  Commission 
under  the  greate  Seale  of  England,  bearing  date  at 
Westminster  the  viij.  day  of  September,  in  the  first 
year  of  our  Sovereyne  Lord  Edwarde  the  Sixte " 
(1547).  As  this  volume,  being  five  years  later,  con- 
tains some  two  or  three  additional  pictures,  probably 
painted  expressly  for  the  King  during  the  interval,  I 
prefer  to  make  my  extracts  from  that  volume.  Here, 
again,  no  measurements  are  given ;  but  some  few  are 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  being  designated  as 
"  great  Tables,"  "  whole  stature,"  "  Little  Tables,"  and 
"  Tables  like  a  book  with  folding  leaves."  A  superior 
value  is  also  to  be  inferred  in  those  cases  where  curtains 
to  protect  them  are  mentioned.  Thus,  many  of  the 
pictures  have,  in  addition  to  the  brief  record  of  their 
subject,  the  following  almost  unvarying  form: — "  With 
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a  curteyne   of  yellow  and   white   sarconette   paned  Hen.vin. 

J    J  1509-47. 

together" 

The  following  are  the  principal  portraits.  For  the 
convenience  of  more  ready  reference,  I  have  arranged 
them  in  alphabetical  order.  The  strange  spelling  of 
proper  names  has  been  preserved,  but  the  words  of  each 
entry  are  not  absolutely  given  in  exact  succession. 

WESTMINSTER   INVENTORY.     A.D.  1542-7. 

1.  "  ^rince  8rtjjurre,  toearing  life*  a  teote  cappe  toitf)  a 
fctoocfje  oppon  it  anto  a  collot  of  rrtrtre  airtr  tofjite  rooses." 

No  mention  of  a  curtain  , 

This  picture  is  one  that  I  have  succeeded  in  identifying  at 
Windsor  Castle,  and  of  which,  until  my  attention  was  attracted 
to  it,  the  name  had  been  lost.  (See  Archseologia,  vol.  39,  page 
245.)  It  was  No.  49  of  the  recent  Portrait  Exhibition  at  South 
Kensington.  (98.)t 

2.  "  ^tgttCe  &ttf)Ure."     No  curtain.     (32.) 


3.  "  $3atsele  tfje  (Eountesse  of  (Korne.n     With  a  curtain. 

(83,) 


4.  "  £f)e  Bufee  Of  i^U^Onnf."     A  curtain.     (86.) 

5.  "  &f)e  i^uene  of  dtasttle,  a  little  table.''  No  curtain.  (75.) 

6.  "  Cfje  itsnge  of  (Eastile's  c^iltierne  ;  a  fol^inge  tafcle." 

(53.) 

7.  "  Efje  jFrencf)  Kgnge,  <K^arle0  t$?ig$t.M  A  curtain.  (84.) 


*  In  pictures  of  the  16th  century  we  sometimes  observe  represen- 
tations of  framed  paintings,  hanging  on  a  wall  in  the  background, 
as  if  partially  covered  by  curtains  attached  to  rings  running  on  a 
rod. 

f  These  numbers  in  brackets  refer  to  the  order  in  which  the  pictures 
appear  in  the  original  inventory. 
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8.  "  <&$Mlt8  Hufce  oC  iSutgoitfje,  a  little  table."    With  a 

curtain.     (102.) 

9.  "  Olfjarles  tfje  ©fteat  <£m:perouet."    With  a  curtain. 

This  Portrait  of  Charlemagne  occurs  again  in  the  catalogue  of 
Charles  I.'s  pictures,  and  is  not  at  present  to  be  identified  among 
the  royal  paintings  ;  but  an  apparently  similar  picture  belongs  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at  Somerset  House.  (114.) 

10.  "  Ovaries  tfjemprouer,  a  *  stagnrti  clotfjV 

This  term  "stained"  appears  to  have  been  used  for  pictures 
painted  in  transparent  colours  upon  linen.  Many  instances  of 
this  kind  of  painting  may  be  met  with  at  this  period.  (154.) 


11.  "  Cfjemperouet,  f)ts  troutlet  fwnge  cutte  antr  a 
marg  fcrauncfje  in  fjis  ijantre."    No  curtain. 

This  picture  is  at  present  at  Windsor  Castle.     (See  Archseologia, 
vol.  39,  page  263.)     (99.) 


12.  "  Cijor&e  ©mperouer,  tfiemprouer  ti)at  notoe  i0,  anti 

With  a  curtain. 


Apparently  Maximilian,  Charles  V.,  and  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
as  seen  in  a  beautiful  little  wood-carving  at  Vienna,  where  their 
names  are  inscribed.  This  group  appears  again,  but  under  false 
names,  in  the  catalogxie  of  Charles  I.  See  post,  page  335.  (1C.) 

13.  "   Cfjte    d)ittiei-ne  of  tfje    3&gnge    of    Denmark." 

(Christian  II.)     With  a  curtain. 

Still  in  the  royal  collection  at  Hampton  Court.  Engraved  by 
G.  Vertue,  and  by  him  incorrectly  named  "  the  children  of  Henry 
VII."  (See  Archseologia,  vol.  39,  p.  256.)  It  was  No.  58  of  the 
Kensington  Portrait  Exhibition,  and,  notwithstanding  repeated 
remonstrances,  retained  an  unqualified  designation  in  the  official 
catalogue  of  the  Exhibition,  as  "  Prince  Arthur,  Prince  Henry,  and 
Princess  Margaret."  (10.) 

14.  "  Itgnge  ©titoartie  tlje  itij."    With  a  curtain. 

Of  this  monarch  two  portraits  on  panel  still  remain  at  Windsor 
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Castle.     One,  rather  large,  which  is  extremely  well  wrought,  and  Inven- 
surrounded  by  a  peculiar,  gilt  inner  framework,  which  corresponds  jj^n 


with  some  borderings  on  other  royal  portraits  of  the  same  period.  1542-47. 
He  is  putting  a  ring  on  the  first  finger  of  his  left  hand.  We  shall 
again  meet  with  this  picture  in  the  collection  of  Charles  I.  The 
smaller,  but  very  inferior  portrait,  also  of  life-size,  but  showing 
little  more  than  the  head,  was  No.  24  of  the  Kensington  Exhibi- 
tion. (52.) 


15.  "  STfje  litgnge's  IHajestte."    With  a  curtain,  Edw.  vi. 

This  designation  of  the  "King's  Majesty"  applies  to  Edward  VI:, 
and  is,  therefore,  only  to  be  found  in  the  Inventory  of  1547.  Before 
his  accession  he  was  merely  styled  "  Prince  Edward,"  and  the 
"  Lord  Prince  his  Grace,"  as  will  be  seen  in  the  earlier  catalogue 
preserved  in  the  Record  Office.  (46.) 

16.  "  Cije  Hgnge's  Jftafestte,  tfje  toijole  stature,  in  a 
gotone  Itfce  crgmsen  satten  furred  toiti)  lusernes."    Protected 

by  a  curtain.     (150.) 


17.  "  Cfje  Itgnge's  Jftajestg,  tfje  tofjole  stature, 

ClOtfje."     Protected  by  a  curtain  of  green  sarcenet.     (47.) 


18.  "  «£ueen  ©itjafcetfje,  littng  OStitoartTs  OSRtffe."    With  Elizabeth 

,    .  Woodville. 

a  curtain. 

This  picture  still  exists  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  it  was  No.  30  of 
the  Kensington  Exhibition.  An  inferior  picture,  although  in  many 
respects  very  similar,  was  contributed  to  the  Exhibition,  No.  29, 
from_Hampton  Court.  (51.) 

19.  "  <®uene  (JMt^afcetfje."     With  a  curtain. 

Evidently  Elizabeth  of  York,  Consort  of  King  Henry  VII.  This 
picture  still  remains  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  also  belonged  to  King 
Charles  I.  (43.) 


20.  "  Efje  Itatige  <£ltjat)etf),  fjer  i&race,  tottf)  a  fcoofce  in  Princess 
f)er  gotone  Itfce  crgmes 

(Patterned.)     No  curtain. 


tier  fjairtre,  ^er  gotone  Itfce  crgmeson  clothe  of  golte,  tottlje Ellzabcth- 
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Princess  The  remains  of  an  early  inscription  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
.  ^1546  picture  clearly  show  that  it  was  intended  for  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  Princess.  The  dress  is  richly  embroidered  with  patterns 
(works).  It  occurs  again  in  King  Charles's  catalogue.  This  very 
interesting  picture  has  recently  been  removed  from  Hampton 
Court  to  St.  James's  Palace.  It  was  No.  247  of  the  Kensington 
Portrait  Exhibition.  (151.) 


21.  "  <£li?afcet|)e  of  &ustrg,  <®umt  of  Benmatfc."    With 

a  curtain. 

Most  probably  Isabella  (Elizabeth),  wife  of  Christian  II.,  and 
sister  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  She  would  consequently  be  the 
mother  of  the  three  children  already  specified  in  No.  13  of  this 
inventory.  (29.) 

22.  "  <£lottora  tfj?  Jfuntfy  <&wne  in  tye  Spanish  arrage 
aw*  &  w$W  on  $w  fjwrtfo*  tottf)  an  ©mnge  in  t)er  ijan&e." 

Several  portraits  of  this  sister  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  are 
still  extant  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  them  she  is  represented  hold- 
ing a  letter  instead  of  an  orange.  A  picture,  answering  to  the 
description  given  above,  was  recently  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H. 
Graves,  the  print-seller.  A  fine  portrait  of  this  princess,  holding 
the  letter,  is  still  preserved  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  No.  319,  of 
the  catalogue  ;  and  another,  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  belongs  to 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  at  Orleans  House.  (9.) 

23.  "  jFfrtiinari&o  itgnge  of  Dragon."    Without  a  curtain. 

This  picture  is  still  preserved  at  Windsor  Castle.  It  is  inscribed  : 
"  Le  Roy  Dnn  Fernando  Dorragon."  A  similar  picture  of  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
This  royal  picture  reappears  in  the  catalogue  of  Charles  I.  (135.) 

Francis  i.      24.  "  Cfje  Jfuntty  iSgnflf  tofjm  fje  toaa  songe,  a  little 

tOUntJP  tafcle."     With    a    curtain    at   the  time  of  the  earlier  In- 
ventory.    (77.) 

25.  "  Cfje  dFrendje  Itgnge,  fmbing  a  twolet  of  crgmeson 
coloure  anto  a  gotone  garns^rt  toitf)  fmottos  mato  life? 
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A  small  picture  of  Francis  I.,  corresponding  in  many  respects  luven- 
with  this,  remains  at  Hampton  Court     The  Earl  of  Dudley  has  a  Hen. 
similar  portrait,  the  size  of  life.      Compare  King  Charles's  cata-    1542-4 
logue,  page  111,  No.  21.     (8.) 


26.  "  Cfje  dFwtrfte  itgnge,  tfje  <Qurne  fjt'g  totffe  an"b  tfje 

dFOOle  BtatrtJtnfle  fcrt)gnto  \)im."     Protected  by  a  curtain. 

This  curious,  but  much  injured  picture,  is  still  preserved  at 
Hampton  Court.  A  similar  painting  is  at  Longleat,  the  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bath.  (71.) 

27.  "  jFtrtiwcfee  tfje  Cfjtrto,  <£mpenwte,  tottf)  a  cogffe  on 

f)tS  iKato."     Protected  by  a  curtain.     (117.) 


28.  "  jFretiergfe  Hiufce  of  Saion." 

Probably  Frederick  III.,  called  the  Wise,  who  took  Lucas  Cra- 
nach  the  painter  with  him  to  the  Holy  Land.     (27.) 


29.  "Cfje  ft&ttffe  of  tije  lot*  dTgenn^s;  a  little  table." 

With  a  curtain.     (140.) 


30.  "  l^ettrB  tt)f  l^tt.M     Protected  by  a  curtain. 

This  interesting  profile  portrait  still  remains  in  the  royal  col- 
lection at  Windsor.  It  also  belonged  to  Charles  I.,  and  was 
subsequently  removed  to  Kensington  Palace.  It  was  not  included 
in  the  Kensington  Portrait  Exhibition.  There  are  naturally  many 
repetitions  of  this  picture,  on  account  of  his  universal  popularity. 
(49.) 


31.  "  J^enrg  tf)e  U5."      With  a  curtain.  English 

Monarehs 
The  well-known  picture,  with  the  hands  clasped.     It  is  in  a  gilt 

frame,  with  the  royal  arms  of  France  and  England  in  the  spandrils 
to  correspond  with  similar  borderings  to  the  portraits  of  Edward 
IV.  and  Richard  III.  This  picture  is  still  at  Windsor  Castle.  There 
are  repetitions  of  it  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  the 
British  Museum.  It  appears  in  the  catalogue  of  pictures  belonging 
to  Charles  I.  (50.) 

32.  "  itingc  l^ettrge  \\)t  Sebentt)."     Protected  by  a  curtain. 

u  2 
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English  This  picture  is  more  difficult  to  recognise  among  the  still  exist- 

'  ing  portraits  of  the  monarch.  In  King  Charles's  catalogue  only 
one  portrait  of  Henry  VII.  occurs  in  the  series  of  "Old  heads,"  and 
it  is  distinguished  as  having  "  two  hands."  *  (42.) 


33.  "  $?ent8  tijetgijt,  faing  ponge,  toearinge  f)is  fjeate, 
tottf)  a  flotore  of  stlbet  oppon  tfje  locfce.    a  table  totrt)  ttooe 


Probably  leaves  or  doors  to  close  over  it,  like  a  triptych,  with  a 
silver  ornament,  such  as  adorn  the  clasps  and  hinges  of  books,  to  fasten 
it  externally.  In  this  the  King  appears  to  be  bareheaded,  but  I 
cannot  at  present  identify  it  with  any  known  picture.  (44.) 


34.  "  3£gnge  ^enrg  but.,  tfjen  iwnge 

This  may  possibly  be  the  picture  which  we  shall  find  more  fully 
specified  in  the  collection  of  Charles  I.,  where  he  holds  a  scroll  of 
parchment  in  his  hand.  It  was,  however,  acquired  by  King  Charles 
I.  from  Lord  Arundel  in  1624.f  (97.) 


35.  "  Kgnge  ^enrg  ttjetgijt  anti  3tene  d^uene  ;  a 
Itfce  a  ooofte." 

One-half  of  this  folding  picture  or  diptych  (containing  the  figure 
of  the  King)  may  still  be  traced  at  Althorp,  in  Lord  Spencer's 
beautiful  little  Holbein  portrait  of  Henry  VIII.  The  corresponding 
figure  of  the  Queen  is  not  so  satisfactorily  to  be  identified.  J  (45.) 

*  See  page  114,  No.  33,  of  Bathoe's  edition. 

f  See  page  119,  No.  57,  of  Bathoe's  edition.  The  picture  is  now  at 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  and  was  No.  124  of  the  Kensington  Exhibi- 
tion. 

J  The  Duke  of  Northumberland's  little  picture  of  Jane  Seymour  at 
Sion,  and  Lady  De  la  "Warr's  portrait  at  Knole,  exhibit  the  type  which 
accords  with  the  picture  formerly  painted  by  Holbein  on  the  wall  of  the 
Privy  Chamber,  at  Whitehall.  (See  Van  Leemput's  copy  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  Holbein's  cartoon  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.) 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the  only  consort  of  Henry  VIII.,  whoso 
name  as  Queen  is  specified  in  this  inventory.  Portraits  of  Catherine 
of  Arragon  and  Anne  Boleyn  are  still  preserved  at  Windsor  Castle  ; 
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36.  "  Itgnge  $?entg  tfjeigfjt  standing  oppon  a  Jftgto  toitf)  invento 
tfjree  ctotones,  fjabtng  a  Satpent  tottfje  geben  ijealrtres  rom= 
mgnge  oute  of  it,  anfc  fjabtnge  a  stooorte  m  fjts  fjante  tofjmtn 

tg  toritw  "fcTetflum  13*u" 

It  would  be  curious  to  recover  this  picture  of  King  Henry 
trampling  on  the  Papal  tiara.  (64.) 

37.  "  JteaMl  (juene  of  (Eastell."    With  a  curtain. 

This  picture  still  exists  at  Windsor  Castle.  Her  hair  is  quite 
plain,  and  parted  in  the  middle ;  she  holds  a  book  in  her  right 
hand.  Inscribed  "Le  Vaymne  Ysabean  ne  Eastille."  It  also 
belonged  to  King  Charles  I.  See  post,  page  334.  (103.) 

38.  "  garofrte  Hgnge  of  Sfeottes,  tottf)  a  l&atofce  on  Ijts  James  iv. 

ffete."     Protected  by  a  curtain. 

A  curious  copy  of  this,  by  Daniel  Mytens,  in  water-colours,  was 
No.  61  of  the  Kensington  Portrait  Exhibition.  It  formerly  be- 
longed to  King  Charles  I.,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  William 
Stirling  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.  (See  Pinkerton's  Scottish  Icono- 
graphy.) (134.) 

39.  "fofmttttaatdftufeeof  austtte."    With  a  curtain.  (108.) 

In  the  earlier  inventory  the  words  are  "  JOAN  ARCHDUCHES  OP 
AUSTRYE."* 

but  they  do  not  appear  in  these  records.  The  best  portraits  of  Jane 
Seymour,  by  Holbein,  are  now  at  Vienna,  and  at  Woburn  Abbey,  in 
Bedfordshire. 

*  Apparently  Johanna,  wife  of  the  Archduke  Philip  of  Austria,  and 
mother  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  As  her  parents,  her  husband, 
and  so  many  members  of  their  family  are  conspicuous  in  this  inven- 
tory, it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  Emperor's  own  mother, 
Jeanne  la  Polle,  would  be  wanting  to  the  series.  In  the  extracts 
from  King  Charles's  catalogue,  subsequently  given,  will  be  found  the 
mention  of  a  portrait  of  "The  Queen  of  Castile,"  which  occurs  almost 
immediately  after  one  specified  as  "  Queen  Isabella  of  Castilia."  See 
post,  pages  304  and  334  (51).  Johanna,  the  daughter  of  Charles  V., 
would,  at  the  date  of  the  first  inventory,  have  been  only  twelve 
years  old. 
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40.  "  J9llfee  ,IfOl)tt."     With  a  curtain. 

This  appears  to  be  the  same  as  a  picture  bearing  the  same 
title,  and  described  in  King  Charles's  catalogue  as  "  looking  down- 
wards, in  a  black  habit  and  cap."  This  seems  to  represent  John 
"  Sans  Peur,"  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  father  of  Philip  the  Good. 
(131.) 

41.  "  $oi)tt  jFrrtntlte  IBufee  of  Jfcaion,  BtagnrtJ  ojppon 
Egnnon  <Elotf)e,  ietng  f)ts  tofjole  statute."    (147.) 

42.  "  ^UltUS  (Eegar."     With  a  curtain. 

Described  in  King  Charles's  catalogue  as  "  bald,  side  faced,  in  a 
golden  dress  like  a  priest."  See  post,  p.  335.  (112.) 

43.  "  lUtotse  tf)e  jFrenrfje  IKgnge."    With  a  curtain. 

Louis  XII.     (76.)     Now  atWindsor  Castle. 

44.  "  Cfje  Eatfg  Jftatgatet  tfje  JSucijeg  of    Saboge." 

JFi£/i  a  curtain. 

This  lady  was  the  sister  of  Philip  le  Bel,  aunt  to  Charles  V.  , 
and  Governess  of  the  Netherlands.  She  had  been  married  in 
1501  to  Philibert,  Duke  of  Savoy  ;  she  became  a  widow  in  1504. 
The  portrait  is  now  in  Hampton  Court  Palace.  No.  298  of  the 
catalogue.  (18.)  See  post,  page  333. 

45.  "  &  tooman  fjabmge  a  Jftonfceg  on  i)et  tjanfcs."    With 

a  curtain. 

Probably  Margaret  of  Scotland.  A  portrait  of  similar  character 
is  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  A  full  length,  enlarged  by  Mytens, 
from  an  earlier  picture,  is  still  at  Hampton  Court.  (26.) 

46.  "  Cfje    <&\nmt   of   ^ungerge,    fotnge    iSegent   of 


Of  this  lady,  Mary  of  Austria,  sister  of  the  Emperor,  there  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  a  curious  portrait, 
wearing  a  very  broad-brimmed  hat,  painted  on  vellum,  and  richly 
gilded.* 

*  I  believe  that  this  portrait  may  be  identified  among  the  existing 
Crown  pictures  (30)  at  Windsor  Castle.  The  picture  is  at  present 
called  "The  Mother  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  See  post,  p.  305,  No. 
20.  See  No.  26  of  Catalogue  of  Pictures  belonging  to  the  Society, 
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47.  "  &  tooman  called  Mitfaell  tot?)  a  rettrc  rose  in  tfjone 
Ijantoe,  anfc  lagtnge  tf)otf)er  fjanfce  oppon  a  fcogge's  fcacfe."    No 

curtain.     (145.)  1542-47. 

48.  "  €f)e  Bitches  of  J&gHagne.    a  greate  tafele,  fcetnge 
ijer  tofjole  stature/' 

This  very  important  picture  of  Christina,  niece  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  one  of  the  finest  of  Holbein's  works  in  England,  now 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  Arundel  Castle.  (See  Archseo- 
logia,  vol.  xl.,  p.  110.)  (12.) 

49.  "  Cije  Budjesse  of  Iftgllagne."  Duchess  of 

A  smaller  picture  of  the  same  lady,  still  preserved  at  Windsor  Milan, 
Castle.*    (138.) 

50.  "C!)e  prince  of  ©rrenge;  a  stagnefc  cloti)."  (155.) 

51.  "  }JIjlUtpp  &rcf)t(Ufce  Of  Cluster."     With  a  curtain. 
This  appears  to  be  Philip  le  Bel,  father  of  the  Emperor  Charles 

V.,  and  husband  of  Johanna  of  Castile.     The  picture  is  still  pre- 
served at  Windsor  Castle.     (28.) 

52.  "  $)f)ilt'pp  23ufce  of  ^urgogne."    With  a  curtain. 

This  portrait  of  Philip  the  Good  still  exists  in  the  royal  collection 
at  Windsor  Castle.  (110.) 

53.  "  Duftf  '^fjtlt'pp  t^e  ^artge."     With  a  curtain. 

This,  although  not  at  present  traceable  in  the  royal  collections, 
appears  to  correspond  with  an  entry  in  King  Charles's  catalogue, 
"  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgone,  in  a  black  cap,  with  a  golden  medal."  f 
(113.) 

54.  "  2£gnge  l&tdjartie  tije  Cijirte/'    With  a  curtain. 

This  impressive  picture,  which  is  in  a  frame  similar  to  those  of 

English 

contributed  to  the  Fine  Arts  Quarterly  Review,  May,  1864,  vol.  ii., 
page  327. 

*  It  was  No.  104  of  the  Kensington  Portrait  Exhibition.  (See 
also  Archaeologia,  vol.  xl.,  p.  106).  This  was  apparently  the  first 
sketch  made  by  Holbein,  at  Brussels,  in  1538 

f  See  page  117,  No.  45,  of  Bathoe's  edition. 
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English  the  portraits  of  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VI.,  already  described,  is 
a  very  genuine  work  of  art,  and  veiy  possibly  the  original  of  the 
numerous  repetitions  or  copies  that  are  known  to  exist.  The  best 
are  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  (presented  by  Mr.  Gibson- 
Craig)  ;  at  Knowsley  (the  Earl  of  Derby's),  Arundel  Castle,  Hat- 
field,  and  Longleat.*  (82.) 

This  picture  occurs  again  in  the  collection  belonging  to  King 
Charles  I.  See  post,  page  333. 

55.  "Efje  (Eountes  of  t&idjemoirtie,  itgnge  ^enrge  tfje 

SebCtttfj'S  motfjer."     Protected  by  a  curtain. 

Now  in  the  royal  collection  at  Windsor  Castle,  painted  on 
panel.  This  picture  also  belonged  to  King  Charles  I.  There  is  a 
similar  portrait,  on  panel,  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  a 
more  modern  version  of  it,  on  canvas,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  at  Knowsley.  These  pictures  were  respectively  Nos.  47 
and  48  of  the  Kensington  Portrait  Exhibition.  (48.) 


Duke  of          56.  "  CJ)e  Bufee  Of  SafcaU&te."      With  a  curtain.      (130.) 
Savoy. 

57.  "  Jfcolpmaname  tfje  turpe,  fietng  fjts  tofjoole  statute,  a 
clorf)."    (I  eo,) 


The  following  pictures  are  unknown  ;  but  the  de- 
scriptions given  with  them  are  nevertheless  deserving 
of  consideration  :—  - 
58.  "  a  picture  fjabtng  a  ISlacfce  (tfappe  tottfje  a  fcroocfje 

a  COlOr  Of  JcCallOpp  gfjeUes."      With  a  curtain. 


*  The  rich  brown  tone,  and  a  certain  severity  of  form  in  this  pic- 
ture, are  quite  consistent  with  the  style  of,  and  indeed  may  havo 
some  associations  with,  the  Italian  schools  of  Botticelli  or  Castagno. 
During  the  reign  of  Kichard  III.,  Pietro  Perugino,  Sandro  Botticelli, 
Andrea  del  Castagno,  and  Luca  Signorelli,  were  painting  in  Italy  ; 
whilst,  beyond  the  Alps,  Memling,  Martin  Schoen,  and  the  youthful 
Albert  Durer,  were  exercising  their  pencil. 

Whilst  speaking  of  contemporaneous  art  in  different  countries,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  observe  that  both  Raphael  and  Martin  Luther 
were  born  in  1483,  the  year  of  the  accession  of  our  Richard  III. 
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This  picture  corresponds  with  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry's  fine  Invento- 
profile  portrait  of  a  young  man  wearing  a  black  cap  and  a  large  H^n°VIII 
golden  enseign  on  the  side  of  it.     The  collar  of  the  order  of  St.    1542-47. 
Michel,  composed  of  scallop  shells,  is  conspicuous  on  his  shoulders. 
The  countenance  is  veiy  like  Louis  XII.  of  France.     The  picture 
may  be  traced  again  in  the  royal  collections  of  Charles  I.  and 
James  II.     See  post,  pages  332  and  357. 

69.  "cfDne  fjabinge  a  longe  fjeare  fceinge  crotoneli  antr  fjabinge  uncertain 
a  roofce  lifee  dotlje  of  golfce  anto  tf)e  furre  iwnge  tof)tte,"    With  por 

a  curtain. 

The  picture  may  possibly  be  the  portrait  of  Richard  II.,  still  in 
the  royal  series  at  Windsor,  where  he  appears  crowned,  wearing 
long  hair,  and  has  a  large  white  fur  cape  or  tippet,  similar  to  his 
costume  in  the  Westminster  picture  and  the  engraving  in  the  Basi- 
liologia.  (78.) 

60.  "  a  songe  man  f)abing  lifce  tfjre  fcrodjea  anfc  a  rotoe  of 
perles  oppon  f)is  cappe  anti  Itfce  a  c^agne  of  stone  anto  peries 

necfee  tottf)  a  fiatotinfee  afiotnte  f)is  sfjouHicrs  to 

f)tS  SulOttie  fige."     Protected  by  a  curtain.    (80.) 

61.  "  ©ne  fietnge  in  folacfce  h)tt^  t^tg  gcrtptuu,  '  (Brlort- 
f  camus  te  sancta  trergenetrii/  &t."    No  curtain.    (101.) 

62.  "a  tooman  tabtnge  a  tier  oppon  Jjer  ^atjtte  lifee  mgtet." 

With  a  curtain.     (111.) 

63.  "  a  tooman  in  a  frenc^e  toot<e  h3itt)  a  gotone  iifee  clothe  Uncertain 

Of  gott!  antl  filue  for  Sieves."     With  a  curtain.  portraits. 

Apparently  still  in  the  royal  collection,  No.  303  of  the  cata- 
logue at  Hampton  Court.*  (104.) 

64.  "  H  tooman  in  a  frencfje  fjoofce  in  a  gotone  lifce  clotfje 
of  gottie  t^e  slebes  turned  wp  toitl^  tofjite  anto  poiB'Uereti 

a  curtain. 


*  See  page  115,  No.  36,  of  Bathoe's  edition  of  King  Charles's  cata- 
logue. The  tighter  "blue  fore-sleeves"  and  crimson  broad  outer 
sleeves  are  both  observable  in  the  Hampton  Court  picture. 
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Uncertain       Apparently  now  at  Hampton  Court,  No.  304  of  the  catalogue. 
female 


portrait?. 

65.  "  a  tooman  naftrti,  fjottitnge  a  tafile  toitfje  a  sfcripture 
in  it  in  tytme  fjanto  anti  a  tracelet  oppon  tfjotfjet  arme  at 
tfje  opper  parte  thereof 

This  recalls  the  composition  of  some  of  the  pictures  of  Diane  de 
Poictiers.     (3.) 

66.  "  a  tooman,  $er  fjeattie  an*  fjer  necfee  fcaw,  fjer  0ai~ 
ment  cutte  anfc  pulletr  out  toitf)  tof)tte.n    With  a  curtain.    (107.) 

67.  "&  tooman  Jibing  lS^  a  fcracelrtte  on  ^w  arme 
ant«  life?  ttoooe  perles  Ranging  at  f)et  eares." 

(73.) 

68.  "  a  nafert  tooman  sitting  opon  a  tocfee  of  stoone 
a  scripture  ober  !>er  fieatJtje."    ^o  curtain.    (14.) 


These  are  all  the  portraits  contained  in  the  inventory 
of  1547. 
Scriptural       The  Scriptural  subjects  include  "  Adam  and  Eve," 

SU  Dl  GCtiS. 

"St.  Anne,"  "King  Asa,"  "  Asceuerus,"  "David 
and  Goliathe"  (2  pictures),  "  The  fy  ve  wondes,"  "St. 
George"  (4  pictures),!  "St.  Jerome."  (2  pictures), 
"Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,"  "Judithe" 
(2  pictures),  "  Marye  Magdalene  "  (4  pictures),  "  The 
Parable  of  Mathewe,  chapter  xviij,  a  table  of  russet 
and  blacke,  raised  with  liquide  golde  and  silver"  (pro- 
bably representing  the  Unjust  Steward),  "  St.  Mychaell 
and  St.  George."  (7.) 

"  Efje  ^istorge  of  (Eijristiatta  lattencia."    (36.) 

*  See  page  114,  No.  35,  of  Bathoe's  edition  of  King  Charles's 
catalogue. 

t  One  of  these  four  pictures  must  have  been  Eaphael's  well-known 
picture  of  St.  George  on  horseback,  now  at  St.  Petersburg.  See  post, 
page  323. 
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jFiliuS."     (19.)  Invento- 

ries of 


Wtfyt  of  OTfiriste,"  a  table  to**  ttoooe  foftinge 
leabes.  $}abtng  in  tfje  mitrtres  tfje  tljree  litgnges  of  (ftolapgne, 
in  tfje  one  leal  tf)e  33irtf)  of  (ftfjrist,  an*  tfjotfjer  folding  leaf 
our  Uafcg  gibing  our  Horfce  sucfee."  (100.) 

"  Cfje  Salutation  of  oure  fLatJg  in  fljone  leaf.  Cfje  Cfjree  sacred 
itfings  of  OToloine  saluting  our  lort  in  tije  mrttres,  ©ur  subJects 
&atoge  ggbinge  our  lorte  sucfee  in  tfjotfjer  leaffe.    31  table 
tottf)  ttoo  foltJinge  leabeis."    (139.) 


"  ©ur  HatJBe,  ©ur  Eorte  sleeping  on  tier  treste,  anti  a  A  Trip- 

tree  at  OUr  laDieS  fcaefee."     With  a  curtain.     (58.)  t5rch- 


"  ©ur  Hatrg  tolling  our  lortre  in  fjer  armes 
in  fjis  ^antie.    a  taole  bjttf)  tb)o  foltiinge  leabes."   (72.) 

'*  ©ur  Ealige  toit^  a  fioofee  in  ijer  one  ijantre  anti  our 
in  $er  ot^er  arme  an&  ^osepf)  stant«inge  fige.    &  great 

With  a  curtain.     (85.) 


"  <©ur  Hatjge  i^oltiinge  our  lorte  in  $er  lappe  anti  a 
granette  in  fjer  ftantie  b)itf)  an  &ungell  placing  oppon  a  lute 
anto  3Jo0ep$e  stantiinge  ige»M    With  a  curtain.    (105.) 


"  ©ur  Eatige  antj  (ftijrist  suefeing  antr  So^^P^  loofeing 

On  a  fiOOfee.     E  table."     With  a  curtain.     (31.) 

"  ©ur  Eatrg  antr  oure  lortie  sittinge  on  $er  lappe  antr 
plapinge  toit^  $er  boofee,  a  table  toitf)  ttoooe  foltiinge  leabes.'1 

(142.) 

"  ©ur  Uorte  crotonet  totti)  t^orne,  $is  arms 
oppon  clothe,    a  little  spare  table."    (121.) 


"  Olijriste  taken  tobin  from  tfje  (Erosse.     a  table  toitj)  A 
ttoooe  foltiinge  leabes."    (149.) 

<(  ©ur  Hatog  filling  our  ILortie  taken  fcotone  from  t$e  A  pi 
(Krosse  in  fjer  armes.    &  table."    TTO  a  curtain.    (17.) 
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The  EH-       "  13urgall  of  our  Horfce.    a  ta&le  of  all  sontorjte 
!nt- 


This  appears  to  have  been   executed   in  tarsia,  a  method  of 
operation  still  practised  in  Italy.    (61.) 


"  ©ur  5>abtoure  blesstnge  tottf)  f)ts  one  tatt&e  sintf  fjoltitnge 
trotter  f)an"&e  oppon  tije  toorr&e."    (127.) 

classic  Among   the    classic    subjects    we    find    "Lucretia 

Romana"  (three  pictures)  :  "  King  My  das  and  Myserie  ; 
a  table  of  walnuttree  raised  withe  liquide  gold  and 
silver."  (62.)  "  A  woman  holdinge  an  Onycorne  in  her 
lappe."  (34.)  "  Orpheus  with  sondrye  strange  beastes 
and  monsters.  Stayned  oppon  clothe."  (148.)  "Phebus 
ridinge  in  his  carte  in  the  ayre,  with  thistorye  of  him. 
A  stayned  cloth/'  (158.) 

In  the  following  pictures  the  Landscape  element 
appears  to  preponderate  :  — 

Land-          "  &  great  fjimtmge  about?  a  fjotose  of  fyt  Sufce  of  *aions 

scapes>        pamtetl  Oppon  a  Sortie."     A  Description. 


"  dFoure  ^Tabl^  of  pardjnwtt  sette  in  frames  of  tooofce, 
eberge  of  tijegm  a  manor  place/'  viz.  :— 


"  Hampton  OTourte,"  "  ^Imliogre,"  <(  OTognaeite,"  " 
(79). 

Descrip-  Numerous  pictures  also  occur  under  the  heading  of 
"  Description,"  which  seems'  to  have  been  a  combina- 
tion of  the  perspective  and  figure  drawing,  with  the 
laying  down  of  a  map.  The  well-known  pictures  at 
Hampton  Court  representing  the  "  Embarkation  of 
Henry  VIII.  at  Dover,"  and  the  "Interview  at  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,"  would  probably  have  been 
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placed  under  this  denomination.     Of  this  class  we  find  invento- 

ries of 

in  this  inventory  :  —  Hen.vin. 

J  1542-47. 


"  Inscription  of  tfje  siege  anto  togmtgnge  of  ISolloigne."  D 
"  a  longe  mappe  of  (ftonstantgrenople,  Venice,  anto  Naoples."  tl 
"  IBober  anfc  (ftalice,  a  large  mappe."    "  ail  (Europe,  a  mappe 
of  paper."    "  a  description  of  ^Florence,  toitf)  son^rge  totones 
jogngnge  tijeronto."     "  Btscriptton  of  tije  cttte  of 
of  stagnrt  clotfje." 


"  a  IBtscrfptton  of  tfje  (Kastell  of  JHtllagne,  patntrt  oppon 
rlotfje."    '*a  titscriptfon  of  TSTaoples  ietng  iisegelJ 
IHotmsteur  tie  ISontirattf),  a  stagneti 


Protected  ly  a  curtain. 

Btscrtptton  of  t^e  g}ie$t  of  ^abte  to^en  ge 
itgnge  toas  tafeen,    ISetng  of  IL^nnen  clotfje 


Biscriptton  of  3^ome  antu  tfje  J&acfce  t^erof.     ©f 
clothe." 

"  a  Bt0crtptton  of  tije  5tege  of  a  totone.    ^atnteti  oppon 
clotfie," 


"  a  Biscription  of  rtje  Siege  of  Uienna.    Stagneti  clothe 
sctte  oppon  forte." 

COLOURED   SCULPTURES. 
There  were  also  several  framed  pieces  of  sculpture  Painted 

r    .        Terra- 
executed  in  terra  cotta,  and  coloured  to  look  like  life,  cottas. 

They  were  called  "  pictures  made  of  earthe." 
The  following  subjects  were  among  them  :— 

11  a  Inscription  of  Bober,  tnatie  of  eartfje.    5ette  in  a  6o.ve 
of 


"  a  Dorian  lioge  b)it^  a  garment  of  tofjite  anti  6leb)e.   a 
picture  matie  of  eart^e.ft 
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Painted        "  Jftoiscs.    &  picture  mate  of  eartfje,  sette  in  a  ton  of 

Terra-  ,. 

cottas.      tooote." 

69.  "  a  tooman  in  a  purple  garment  toitf)  a  garlant  of 
green  leabes  aootote  fjer  fjeatte.    a  picture  mate  of  eartfje." 

70.  "&  tooman  toitf)  a  carnation  roofie  fcnitte  toitf}  a 
fcnotte  on  tfje  lefte  sfjolter  ant  fcarefjeatet,  toitf)  fjer  t^are 
rouleti  opp  toitf)  a  biijite  lace.    &  picture  matie  of  eartije." 

71.  "  &  tooman  toitf)  a  carnation  garment  after  tije  englisije 
attier  anti  fjare^eaotietr,  toitf)  f)er  ^eare  rolletr  op  toirt  a  toijite 
lace,    a  picture  mate  of  eartfje,  set  in  a  coie  of  toootre." 

73.  "  a  tooman  ^er  garment  fieinge  (Ergmeson,  te 
after  jFlantrers  fasstjon.    a.  picture  mate  of  eartfje." 


73.  a  tooman  in  a  roooe  of  asf)  coloure,  ant  J) 
trusset  fte^gnte  ^er  ears,    a  picture  mate  of  eartfje." 

74.  "^  tooman  toitf)  a  cot'ffe  of  orrenge  coloure  oppon 
^er  fjwtto*     a  picture  mate  of  eartfje,  set  in  a  ooie  of 
tooote." 


Among  miscellaneous  subjects  the  following  tables 
deserve  to  be  specified  :— 

Tainting*.     "  a  tooman  plaging  opon  a  lute  toitf)  a  fcoofce  before  fjer 
ant  a  little  potte  toitf)  lillies  springinge  out  thereof."    (6.) 


"  a  tooman  placing  oppon  a  lute  ant  an  olt  JHanne 
ing  a  glasse  in  tfjone  fjante  ant  a  teatte  mannes  fjeatte  in 
tfjotfjer  fjante."    (5.) 

"  JEen  ant  toomen  sittinge  at  a  feanpet  ant  teatte  com= 
mgnge  in  mafetnge  tfjem  all  afraite  ant  one  stantinge  toitf) 
a  stoorte  to  feepe  fyim  oute  at  tfje  tore,  a  stagnet  clotfje.n 

(156.) 


men  ant  toomen  sgttinge  at  a  tanpette  in  a 
tooote  ant  a  crgmcson  clotfje  fjange  tettoejte  t^e  crocfjes  of 
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ttoooe  trees  to  sfjafcotoe  tfjem  anto  a  tooman  on  fjorsefcacfce  invento- 
ries of 

Hen.VIIi 
1542-47. 


toiti)  footemen  rungnge  fig  ijer.    &  stagne*  elotije."    (157.)      Sen/via 


"  a  lartoge  table  painted  toiti)  sonforge  Images  of  tofjite  anli 
fclaefce,  oppon  ttfee  nailrt  oppon  fiorte."    (153.) 


51Hotltip.    ^L  mappe  or  a  cat&emargne  of  parcf)= 
a  frame  of  tofjite  toootie,  tott^ 
crotoneto  supported  tg  j^ts  orace'0  fceastes." 


ment  set  in  a  frame  of  tofjite  tooofce,  tott^  tfje  itgnge's  Slrmes ni 


The  following  extract  from  the  index  to  the  Inven-  index  to 

Inventory, 

tory  of  1547,  relating  to  Westminster,  will  afford  some     1547. 
idea  of  the  principal  apartments  in  the  old  palace  as 
it  then  existed.     The  numbers  relate  to  the  pages  in 
the  volume. 

"  OBestmtnster."   ....          folio    37  Apart- 

ments  in 

"  Cije  ©uarfcerofce."  63 

S^create  <§uartrerofie.n  ...  91 
itins's  oton  $etoeli  ^ouse  in  t^e  olt«  gallorj)."  Ill 

"  Cfje  stutrg  at  tfje  ^tt^er  enti  of  tije  Hong  gallorg/'  113 
Oltairfjouse.^  .  .  .  .115 
e^artjge  of  S>ir  ^ntfiona  Benng."  .  .  119 

Tables  with  pictures. 

"  €i)e  glass  fjouse."           .          .          .          .  143 

''  Efje  stutjg  nej;t  t^oltj  ^e^amlier."      .         *-  151 

<(  Cfie  oltJ  f  etoel  fiouse."     ....  159 

Jieto  Ei6rarB.n        .          .                    .  186 


Many  works  of  art  were  also  deposited  in  St.  James's 
Palace  ;  as  appears  by  the  following  list  taken  in  1548. 
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St.  James's  Several  among  them  seem  to  correspond  with  those 

Palace 

Edw.  vi.   already  noted  at  Whitehall,  and  had  probably  been 
moved  away  soon  after  the  other  inventory  was  taken. 

S?t.  James's  $?ouse  nigi)  aiHestminster. 

"  &n  inbentorg  of  tije  Hing's  stuff  remaining  tijere  in  tije 
charge  anto  customs  of  3&icf)artJ  (Me,  one  of  tije  grooms  of 
tije  Ming's  ^ribg  <Ei)amber,  anti  fceeper  of  tije  safo  ijouse 
of  £t.  Barnes.  anno  secuntoo  rcgis  ISotoartii 


tates. 


The  list  of  pictures  begins  at  page  446  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  Inventory  in  the  British 
Museum.—  Harleian  MS.  1419.  B. 


Foreign        i.  «  jtem  a  taole  toitf)  tjje  picture  of  Efjemperor 

Poten- 


2.  "  Item  a  tafile  toiti)  t^e  picture  of  JEaliam  3?afjane. 

3.  '*  Item  a  table  toiti)  tf)e  picture  of  <£i)ristianus 

253111?."     Christian,  2nd  King  of  Denmark,  who  took  refuge  for  a 
time  in  England. 

4.  "  Jtem  a  table  toitf)  tfje  picture  of  (Kijrist  toit!)  t^e 
scourtjge  in  f)is  f)anl(.n 


5.  "  Item  a  table  toiti)  tije  picture  of  d^ueen 

6.  <(  Item  a  table  toiti)  ti)e  picture  of  OTarolus  t^ejc  jFrancie." 

7.  "  Item  a  table  toiti)  tije  picture  of  33ufee  ^i)illippe  tij' 

See  ante,  page  295,  No.  53. 


8.  "  Item  a  table  toit^  tije  picture  of  liufee 

9.  "  Item  a  table  toit^  tije  picture  of  Bufee 

10.  "  Item  a  table  toiti)   tije  picture  of  Baufo  billing 
(Bfollias." 

*  This  picture  appears  to  be  Johanna  of  Arragon,  wife  of  Philip 
le  Bel  of  Austria.     See  ante,  p.  293,  No.  39. 
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11.  "  Item  a  tafile  toitf)  tije  picture  of  tije  Salutation  of  our  Edw.  vi. 
Hatpin  it." 

at  St. 

12.  "  Item  a  folding  tafile  toitf)  tfje  picture  of  (ftfjrist  anto  James's 
titi  pictures  more  in  tfje  game." 

13.  "  item  a  tafile  tofjerein  10  get  a  staineto  clotf)  fietng 
partlg  tfje  Beclaration  of  tfj'&ppocalipses." 


14.  "  Item  a  tafile  b)it$   t^e  picture  of  &rtf)urus  3&tx  King 

Arthur. 


16.  "  Item  a  taile  toitf)  tfje  picture  of  tfje  Bufee  of 

16.  "  Item  a  tafile  toit$  t^e   picture    of  Julius  papa 


Compare  post,  page  330,  No.  8. 

17.  "  Item  a  tafile  toitf)  tfje  picture  of  29ufee 

18.  (<  Item  a  tafile  toitf)  t^e  picture  of  lerome  Bespaine."  * 

19.  "  Item  a  tafile  toitfj  tfje  picture  of  Ergus  toitf)  tfjis 
toorte—  JHotierat  Burant" 

20.  "  Item  a  tatle  toitf)  tf)e  picture  of  t^e  <Huene  of 
i^ungrie  noto  regent  of  jFlanfcers,  fjer  fjeatr  tiretj  in  tofjite," 

This  picture  appears  to  be  the  one  now  at  Windsor  Castle, 
called  "  The  Mother  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots."  See  ante,  page  294, 
No.  46. 


21.  "  Item  a  tafile  toitf)  tfje  picture  of  OTarolus  tf)e  ft 
<£mperor." 

22.  "  Item  a  tafile  toitf)  tfje  picture  of  tfj'emperor 
milian." 

23.  "  Item  a  tafile  toitf)  tfje  picture  of  rog  lion  feroinanfc 


24.  "  Item  a  tafile  toitf)  tfje  picture  of  .gfofjn 


*  So  the  letters  clearly  read,  but  the  meaning  is  hard  to  make  out. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  the  motto  in  the  picture  following. 

x 
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25.  "  Item  a  table  tottfj  tije  picture  of  Jftarie  JEagfcalen." 

26.  "  Item  a  table  toiti)  tije  picture  of  a  tooman  Dotting  an 
apple  in  ijer  one  fjan*  anto  tije  cobcr  of  a  cup  in  tij'otfjer 


"Tables       27.  "  Item  a  table  toiti)  tije  picture  of  a  nafeefc  tooman  an* 
Sires  \n     cuptt  bettoeett  ijer  t)ant(0." 

theym.  " 

28.  "  Item  a  table  iuiti)   a  picture  of  t^e  Buc^e0  of 
Jftilan." 

29.  "  Item  a  table  toiti)  tfje  picture  of  Julius  ittajsar." 

30.  "  Item  a  table  toitJ)  tf)e  picture  of  a  tooman  Dotting  a 
beast  in  fjer  one  Jjanfc  toiti)  tfjis  scripture  *  femtum  natura  i^ic 
tepicta  est/  " 

Margaret      31.  "  Item  a  table  toiti)  tije  picture  of  a  tooman  namefc 
gundy."     Bomina  JHargareta  tus  ^urguntJS/' 

32.  "  Item  a  table  toiti)  tije  picture  of  iting  l^enrg  tije  bit." 

33.  "  Item  a  table  toiti)  tije  picture  of  ti)e  (tfountess  of 

anfc  Barbie." 


34.  "  Item  a  table  toiti)  tije  picture  of  tije  toention  of 
OTijrist." 

English        35.  "  Item  a  table  toiti)  tije  picture  of  Iting  <£Xitoarlf  tije 

Monarchs.    jjjjttj  n 

36.  "  Item  a  table  toit^  ti)e  picture  of  i£ing  i^ic^artf  tije 


37.  "  Item  a  table  toit^  ti)e  picture  of  Olueen 

38.  "  Item  a  table  toit^  t^e  picture  of  5King  l^enrg  ti)e 


39.  "  Item  a  table  tottf)  tije  picture  of  prince 

40.  "  Item  a  table  toit$  tije  picture  of  King 
flmgijt." 

41.  "  Item  a  table  toiti)  ti)e  picture  of  (Eaipijas  sitting  in 

uppon  <£i)rist." 
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42.  "  Item  a  table  tofjerein  10  a  man  fearing  a  &toorti  Edw.  vi 
in  fjis  one  fjan&  anfc  a  Sceptre  in  fjis  otfjer  fjanfc,  of  neetole^  Jf 
toorfe  partlie  garnisfjefc  toitf)  seefc  pearl." 


43.  "  Item  a  table  toitf)  tfje  picture  of  tfje  IBucfjes  of  Pakce- 
l&icfjmounte  antj  Darbie  sitting  upon  fjer  fcnees." 

44.  "  Item  a  table  toitf)  t^e  picture  of  He*  tie  (Eastell." 

45.  "  Itnn  a  table  toit^  tfje  picture  of  t^e  3l00entton  of 
<£i)ri0t  upon  stainelj  cloti)." 

46.  "  Item  a  table  toit^  t^e  picture  of  jFertiinantJUS  &rcf)ie 


47.  "  Item  a  table  toitf)  tfje  picture  of  jacobus  ^uartujst  James, 
Scotorum." 

48.  4<  Item  a  table  toitf)  t^e  picture  of  &le:cantter 


49.  "  Item  a  table  toit^  pictures  to^erein  is  contained 
tf)is  Scripture  *  Hepleta  sum.  &c.'  toitf)  otfjer  sagings." 

60.  "  Item  a  table  to^erein  is  contained  tfje  Sefling  of 
antr  Croge." 


51.  "  Item  a  table  toitf)  ti^e  picture  of  francis  tf)e  frendj  Francis 

the  First- 


52.  "  Itetn  a  table  toit^  tfje  picture  of  0£uene  ISlenor  of 
.dFrance." 

53.  "  Item  a  table  tottf)  t^e  picture  of  tfje  Biifee  of  Sai- 
on  toitf)  a  garland  of  i&oses  upon  fjis  ^eatr." 

54.  "  Item  a  folding  table  toitf)  tfje  U.  doctors,  Hut^er 
being  in  tfje  mtttoes  of  tfjem." 

55.  "  Item  a  folding  table  toitf)  pictures  of  fretoericfe  Bufee 
of  Saion  antJ  3fof)n  Bufee  of  Sajon." 

66.  "  Item  anotfjer  folding  table  containing  SFfjre  pictures, 
one  nametr  frefcericfc  Bufee  of  Saion,  anotfjer  nameto  0ofjn 
Hufee  of  Saion,  antj  tfje  tfjirli  f  ofm  Bufee  of 


x  2 
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Fail  of  the      The  same  volume  contains,  at  page  448,  the  follow- 
SmerseT.  ing  remarkable  note  relating  to  the  custody  of  the 
royal   property  at  a   critical   period   in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  :- 

"A  particular  book  of  all  such  parcels  of  stuff,  &c.,  in  various  places 
at  Westmr   on  the  xii  day  of  November,  in  the  third  year  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord  King  Edward  the  Sixth.     The  keys  of  which  were  in 
tlie  only  keeping  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  until  the  time  of  his  appre- 
hension, being  in  October  the  said  third  year,  at  which  time  the  same 
keys  were  delivered  to  the  King's  Ma***  most  honorable  Council,  and 
by  their  commandment  the  doors  sealed  until  the  said  xiifh  day  of 
November,  at  which  time,  by  their  appointment,  &  William  Herbert, 
knight  of  the  order,  and  master  of  the  Kings  horses,  Sir  Edward 
North,  knight,  one  of  the  King's  most  honor**  Council,  and  &  Walter 
Mildmay,  knight,  entered  into  the  same  houses,  and  there  took  a 
perfect  survey  and  view  of  all  such  things  as  they  found  there  re- 
maining, and  the  same  stuff,  by  like  order  of  the  Council,  they  delivered 
to  the  hands  of  James  Rufforth  to  the  King's  Majesty,  for  the  parti- 
culars whereof  hereafter  ensue? 

Ward-  The  catalogue  itself,  of  which  this  is  the  preamble, 

contains  many  curious  particulars  illustrative  of  royal 

costume. 

Pictures,  however,  were  not  much  employed  as  a 
means  of  decorating  the  ordinary  living  rooms  of  a 
palace.  In  these  times  "  Hangynges  of  Arras,"  with 
gay  patterns,  landscapes  called  "forest-work,"  and 
"  storied  "  tapestries  covered  the  walls. 

Tapestries.  The  "  Guardrobe  "  at  the  honor  of  Hampton  Court 
contained,  among  other  "  Hanginges,"  "Tenne  peces  of 
wove  Arras  of  the  Historic  of  Abraham."  These  are 
still  in  use,  and  now  line  the  sides  of  the  Great  Hall, 
where  they  appear  to  great  advantage.* 

*  John  Evelyn  observed  these  tapestries  in  the  same  palace  during 
his  visit  there  in  1662.  See  post,  page  352. 
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They  afford  the  best  illustration  of  the  scale  and  Hampton 
effect  of  the  tapestries  wrought  for  the  Sistine  Chapel  Tapestries. 
from  Eaphael's  celebrated  cartoons,  which  have  recently 
been  removed  from  Hampton  Court  to  London. 

Being  of  the  same  period,  and  executed  also  in  the 
same  rich  materials,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  from  them  the 
grandeur  and  brilliancy  which  Raphael's  designs  must 
have  exhibited  when  they  came  fresh  from  the  looms  of 
Arras.  Not  only  were  the  silk  and  woollen  threads  of  Brilliancy 

J    .  4  of  their 

the  brightest  possible  hues,  but  the  high  lights  on  the  original 

;~  condition. 

garments  of  the  figures  and  all  the  ornamental  acces- 
sories were  wrought  in  tissues  of  the  finest  gold  and 
silver.  Many  of  the  colours  of  the  Tapestries  at 
Hampton  Court  are  now  faded,  and  much  of  the  gold 
of  the  threads  has  tarnished  ;  but  the  chief  allowance 
must  be  made  for  those  blackened  patches,  which  usurp 
the  place  where  the  shining  masses  of  silver  originally 
stood.  On  comparing  these  tapestries  with  the  Sistine 
series  from  the  "  Lives  of  the  Apostles/'  still  preserved 
in  the  Vatican,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  materials  are 
perfectly  alike,  and  that  the  ones  at  Hampton  Court 
have  certainly  suffered  in  a  less  degree.  The  design  Designed 

by  Bernard 

of  these  tapestries  is  attributed  to  Bernard  Van  Orley,  Van  Oriey. 
a  very  excellent  Flemish  artist,  who  worked  in  the 
school  of  Raphael,  and  who  was  entrusted  by  that 
great  painter  with  the  execution  of  his  (Raphael's) 
.series  of  designs  for  tapestry,  which  are  known  in  the 
History  of  Art  as  the  "  Arazzi  della  Scuola  nuova." 

At  this  period,  it  may  be  incidentally  mentioned,  Raphael 

T~\      i  '  tipcstrics. 

that  England  was  in  possession  of  a  duplicate  set  of 
the  original  Sistine  set  of  hangings.  Pope  Leo  X. 
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Duplicate  had  ordered  replicas  to  be  executed  for  the  King  of 

set  of  the  ..  .  ..  „   ••  . 

Vatican     England,  and   presented   them  in  recognition  of  his 

Tapestries  .  .  ,  ..,  „    T 

made  for    published  treatise   against  the  principles  of  Luther ; 

Hcnrv 

viii.,  conferring  on  him,  at  the  same  time  (1521),  the  title 
of  Defender  of  the  Faith.  Meanwhile,  treasured  and 
admired  as  these  gorgeous  productions  must  have  been 
both  at  Rome  and  in  London,  the  original  drawings 
by  the  artist,  the  very  cartoons  themselves,  were  lying 
uncared  for  at  Arras,  in  some  of  the  lumber  rooms 
belonging  to  the  Flemish  manufacturers.  They  were 
considered  to  have  served  their  purpose. 

The  It  was  only  about  the  year  1630,  that  Charles  I.,  at 

designs      the  suggestion  of  Rubens,  became  possessed,  for  a  com- 

by  Charles  paratively  small  sum,  of  these  priceless  designs,  and  to 

the  credit  of  our  rulers  they  have  remained  in  this 

country  ever  since. 

Notwithstanding  Wolsey's  care  and  extravagance  in 
the  decoration  of  his  palace  at  Hampton  Court  with 
historical  subjects  in  tapestry  (see  Harleian  MSS.,  No. 
599),  we  do  not  find  any  record  of  his  having  collected 
pictures  by  great  Italian  masters  at  that  residence. 
Paintings       It  appears,  however,  from  an  incidental  mention  in  the 
hall          travels  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Cosmo  III. 
Palace>      (1669),  in  England,*  that  the  Gallery  at  Whitehall  was 
originally  enriched  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  with  choice 
paintings.     The  Cardinal,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  claims  as  a  patron  of  art,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that,  among  the  various  portraits  still  existing  of 
him,  there  is  not  one  by  any  artist  of  repute — although 


*  Travels  of  Cosmo,  &c.     4to.     London:  1821.     Page  368. 
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the  best  Italian  painters  were  assembled  in  Home  when  QUeen 
he   resided   there — nor  is   there  a  single  picture 
Wolsey  that  can  be  said  to  rank  in  any  way  above 
mediocrity. 

The  next  record  of  the  royal  pictures  as  a  collection 
belongs  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  for  this 
we  are  indebted  to  the  curious  volume  of  travels  by 
Paul  Hentzner,  who  visited  England  in  the  year  1598. 
The  book  was  published  in  Latin,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Horace  Walpole. 

At  Whitehall   Palace,*  Hentzner   was   shown   the  Hentzner's 

.  .  Travels. 

loHowmg  portraits  : —  A.D.  1598. 

"  Queen  Elizabeth  at  1 6  years  old."     This  is  evi-  Portrait  of 

Queen 

dently  the  same  as  the  one  already  quoted  from  Henry  Elizabeth 
VIII/s  Inventory  of  Whitehall.! 

"  Henry,  Eichard,  and  Edward,  Kings  of  England." 
The  three  pictures  in  remarkable  borders  already 
noted  in  King  Henry's  Inventory. 

"Bosamond."  "  Lucrece."  "Chas.  V.  Emperor." 
"  Charles  Emanuel  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Catherine  of 
Spain  his  wife." 

"  Ferdinand  Duke  of  Florence  with  his  daughters." 
"  Philip  King  of  Spain  when  he  came  into  England." 
"Henry  7th,  Henry  8th  and  his  mother."  This  last 
group  very  probably  the  same  as  the  fine  picture 
painted  by  Holbein  on  the  wall  of  the  Privy  Council 
Chamber  at  Whitehall  that  was  destroyed  in  the  fire 
of  1691. 

*  Page  22  of  the  179*7  edition,  and  page  189  of  the  Latin  edition, 
printed  at  Nuremberg,  12m°-  1629. 

t  See  page  289,  No.  20;  and  also  post,  page  336. 
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Windsor        Windsor  Castle,  at  this  period,  does  not  appear  to 

1558-1603.  have  been  the  depository  of  any  very  remarkable 
paintings,  as  Hentzner,  who  minutely  records  every- 
thing which  he  saw  there,  is  entirely  silent  upon  them. 
Hentzner  speaks  of  the  numerous  rooms  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  palace  being  adorned  with  tapestry  of  gold, 
silver  and  velvet,  in  some  of  which  were  woven  history 
pieces,  in  others  Turkish  and  American  dresses  "  all 
extremely  natural."  Here  he  observed  a  portrait  of 
Edward  VI.,  a  true  portrait  of  Lucretia,  a  picture 
of  the  battle  of  Pavia  (probably  the  "  Description " 
"stayned  on  Lynnen  Clothe"  already  quoted),  the 
portraits  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
Philip  of  Spain,  and  of  Henry  VIII. 

Portrait  of  William  Lambarde  the  antiquary  records  an  inter- 
view which  he  had  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  Green- 
wich, August  4th,  1601,  when  the  Queen  spoke  to 
him  of  a  portrait  of  Eichard  II.,  which  Lord  Lumley 
had  given  to  her.  It  was  then  at  Whitehall,  in  the 
custody  of  Sir  Thomas  Knevet.* 

James  I.  The  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of  England 
seems  incidentally  to  have  been  the  means  of  adding 
various  pictures  to  our  royal  collection.  Until  this 
period  only  .one  portrait  of  a  Scottish  king  was  re- 
corded in  the  Crown  Inventory.  James  probably  intro- 
duced portraits  of  his  mother  and  of  his  ancestors,  and 
seems  to  have  indulged  in  collecting  and  multiplying  the 
likenesses  of  distinguished  persons,  since  he  frequently 
employed  the  Dutch  painters,  Van  Somer  and  Marc 
Gheeraedts,  to  whom  posterity  is  under  considerable 

*  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britannica,  1780,  vol.  i.  page  525. 
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obligations.  Although  their  works  are  to  a  great  James  i. 

1603-25 

degree  both  stiff  and  formal,  they  possessed  much 
individuality  of  character;  and  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  person  was,  in  almost  every  instance, 
fearlessly  represented. 

A  curious  document,  setting  forth  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal acquisitions  and  inheritances  belonging  to  the 
king  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  has  recently  been 
found  among  the  State  Paper  Office  records.  It  is 
entitled  "  A  Note  of  all  such  pictures  as  your  highnes 
(hath)  at  this  present,  done  by  severall  famous  mas- 
ters owne  handes  by  the  life."  The  date  assigned  to 
this  memorandum  is  October,  1624. 

The  pictures  are  twenty-one  in  number,  and  speci-  Catalogue 
fied  in  the  following  manner.  traits. 

1.  "  Imprimis.  King  James  Queene  donne  by  Joan  Vanak" 
the  3rd  of  Scotland  with  his  (John  Van  Eyck).* 

*  This  is  evidently  the  fine  diptych  altar-piece  which  remained  at 
Hampton  Court  Palace  till  1857.  It  was  originally  designed  for  the 
Trinity  College  Church  of  Edinburgh.  Such  Mr.  David  Laing  has  con- 
clusively shown  to  have  been  the  case  in  his  privately  printed  memoir  * 
describing  the  altar-piece,  and  the  historical  circumstances  connected 
with  it.  He  establishes  also  the  fact  that  the  kneeling  ecclesiastic  on 
the  reverse  of  one  of  the  wings  is  "  Sir  Edward  Bonkil  the  first 
provost  of  the  College  of  the  Trinitie,  beside  the  burgh  of  Edinburgh." 
The  figure  of  St.  Cecilia,  wearing  a  coronet,  and  seated  at  the  organ, 
is  probably  the  deceased  Queen  Mary  of  Gueldres,  by  whom  the 
church  was  founded.  These  portraits  were  for  a  very  long  period 
at  Kensington  Palace,  and  were  subsequently  among  the  most  at- 
tractive pictures  at  Hampton  Court.  The  diptych  has,  with  great 
propriety,  and  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  David 


Edinburgh,  1857,  p.  9. 
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James  I. 


of  Por- 


Minia- 
tures. 


2.  "  Item  a  Venetian  Senator 
donne  bv  Joan  Tibulini"  (pro- 
bably Gentile  Bellini). 

3.  "  Item  a  head  to  the  wast, 
donne  by  ould  Quintin." 

4.  "  Erasnms    Roterodamus, 
donne  by  Holbyn  "  (now  No.  324 
of  Hampton  Court). 

5.  "  An  ould  woman  of  Hemp- 
scherch."    (By  Martin  or  Egbert 
Heemskerk). 

6.  "The   Emperor  at  whole 
length,  by  Titian." 

7.  "A  head  of  a   Venetian 
Senator,  by  ould  Tintorett." 

8.  "  King  Phillipp  the  2nd,  of 
Anthonio  More." 

9.  "Lazarus   Spinola's   head, 
by  Caius"  (William  Key). 

10.  "The  Prince  of  Orange, 
by  Michael  Johnson." 

11.  "Your  highnes  owne  pic- 
ture, by  Blyemberch." 

12.  "The  late  Queenes  pic- 
ture, by  Paule  Vanzomor  "  (van 
Somer),  probably  the  signed  pic- 


ture,  No.  780  of  Hampton  Court, 
dated  1617.  It  was  No.  418  of 
the  Kensington  Portrait  Exhibi- 
tion. 

13.  "The  Marquesse  Hamil- 
ton, by  My  tens."      (No.  41  of 
Hampton  Court  Palace.     It  was 
No.  522  of  the  Kensington  Por- 
trait Gallery.) 

14.  "  Titian  and  Arentyne,  by 
the  yong  Quintyn."   (There  is  a 
very  fine  Titian  picture  of  this 
subject  at  Windsor  Castle,  and 
many  repetitions  elsewhere.   One 
specially  worthy   of   notice    at 
Cobham  Hall.) 

15.  "Peeter    Paule   Rubens, 
one  picture  done  by  his  owne 
hand." 

16.  "The  Kynge  Henry  the 
4th  of  Fraunce,  don  by  Bonnell." 

17.  "  His  queene   mother  of 
Fraunce,  done  by  younge  Pur- 
bus." 

18.  "The   Duke   Charles   of 
Burbon,  done  by ." 


"  In  lymninge,  as  follows  " : — 


19.-20.  "The  queene  of  Scot- 
Ian  d,with  the  Dolphin  of  Fraunce, 
of  Gennetts  doeinge."  This  mi- 
niature portrait  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  by  Janet,  is  still  pre- 


served in  the  royal  library  at 
Windsor  Castle.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  authentic  and  interesting 
among  the  reliable  portraits  of 
Mary.  The  companion  portrait 


Laing,  once  more  been  restored  to  Scotland.  After  having  been 
seen  at  the  Manchester  Exhibition  of  Art-Treasures  in  1857,  the 
panels,  instead  of  being  sent  hack  to  Hampton  Court,  were,  by  her 
Majesty's  command,  transferred  to  Edinburgh.  They  are  now  very 
appropriately  deposited  in  the  Palace  of  Holyrood. 
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of    the     Dauphin,     afterwards  in  hangeinge  hayre,  done  by  ye  Charles  I. 

Frangois  II.,  cannot  now  be  re-  old  Oliver "  (Isaac  Olivier), 
cognised.     They  both  appear  in          22.  "  The  earle  of  Northum- 

the  Catalogue  of  Charles  I.  berland,  done  by  old  Hilliard." 
21.  "  An  other  gentlewoman's 

Both  sons  of  James  I.  evinced  an  early  interest  in 
Art.  Prince  Henry  had  formed  a  noble  collection 
of  paintings  and  statuary,  and  designed  an  apartment 
at  Whitehall  expressly  for  their  reception.  Charles,  even 
before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had  distinguished 
himself  by  the  possession  of  paintings  of  the  highest 
quality.  It  was  under  his  authority  that  the  finest 
productions  of  the  greatest  Italian  masters  made  their 
Avay  to  this  country.  The  collection  of  Vincenzo,  Duke  ^nts 

of  Mantua,  containing  some  of  the  choicest  works  of  abroad  f° 
0  the  pur- 

Raphael,  Correggio,  Giulio  Romano,  and  Titian,  arrived chase  of 

in  England  about  the  close  of  1632.* 

Nicholas  Lanier  conveyed  many  of  the  finest  pictures 
from  Venice  to  Brussels  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1628, 
having  laden  five  horses.  He  carried  with  him  two 
pictures  of  Correggio,  in  tempera,  and  one  of  Raffaelle, 
"  the  finest  pictures  in  the  world,"  as  Daniel  Nys  writes 
to  Endymion  Porter,  "  and  well  worth  the  money  paid 
for  the  whole  [collection],  both  on  account  of  their 
rarity  and  exquisite  beauty."  f  The  remainder  of  the 
pictures  were  consigned  to  the  ship  Margaret. 
"Among  them,"  Nys  continues,  in  his  letter  dated 
Venice,  May  12,  1629,  "  is  the  Madonna  of  Raffaelle 

*  See  Original  Papers  of  Rubens,  by  Noel  Sainsbury.  1859.  Pages 
327  and  339. 

t  Ibid.,  pages  325-327. 
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ohef-d'-     del  Canozzo,  for  which  the  Duke  of  Mantua  gave  a 

oeuvres  of 

Raphael,    Marquisate  worth  50,000  scudi  ;  and  the  late  Duke  of 

Titian,  and 

Florence  would  have  given  the  Duke  of  Mantua  for 


the  said  Madonna  25,000  ducatoni  in  ready  money. 
The  man  who  negotiated  this  matter  is  still  alive. 
Then  there  are  the  twelve  Emperors  of  Titian,  a  large 
picture  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  a  picture  of  Michelangelo 
di  Caravaggio  ;  other  pictures  of  Titian,  Correggio, 
Giulio  Eomano,  Tintoretto,  and  Guido  Eeni,  all  of 
the  greatest  beauty." 
of  These  passages  may  suffice  to  afford  a  general 

works  in  impression  of  the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  the  royal 
acquisitions  were  made,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  King's  agents  worked.  It  appears,  also,  that  in 
1635  the  State's  Ambassador  presented  five  pictures  to 
the  King  at  St.  James's. 

All  the  choicest  productions  of  art  above  alluded  to 
arrived  safely  in  England,  and  are  to  be  traced  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  collection  at  Whitehall  prepared  for 
Charles  I. 

Vander  This  compilation  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all 
the  records  that  have  hitherto  been  prepared  of  the 
various  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  Crown.  It  was 
drawn  up  by  Vander  Doort,  who  had  the  charge  "  of 
all  the  King's  Pictures,  medals,  books,  and  gems." 
The  latest  date  that  occurs  in  the  body  of  the  book  is 
October,  1639.  The  original  MS.  of  the  Catalogue  is 
still  preserved  at  Oxford,  bound  in  two  volumes,  which 
are  stamped  on  both  sides  with  the  royal  arms,  sur- 
mounted by  a  crown  and  encircled  by  the  garter. 
The  letters  C.  R  take  the  place  of  the  usual  heraldic 
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supporters.     Above    the    crown    is    the   date    1639. 
The   contents   consist   partly   of   fair    copies,    repeti-  1625~49- 
tions,    rough    writings,    and    hastily-scribbled   notes, 
all  bound  together.     Many  of  the  pages  are  covered 
with  a  close,  strange  handwriting,  probably  Vander 
Doort's  own,  which  presents  many  gross  irregularities 
of  spelling  and  curiosities  in  grammatical  construction. 
The  lists  seem  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  king's  own 
revision.     These  volumes  were  formerly  in  the  Ashmo-  Catalogues 
lean  Museum  at  Oxford,  and  have  only  within  the  last 
few  years  (since  1863)  been  removed  to  the  Bodleian 
Library.     Vander  Doort's  position  and  the  nature  of  Vander 
his  artistic  qualifications  will  be  seen  by  the  following  D 
account  of  himself  entered  in  his  Catalogue.""" 

"No.  21.  Item.  Imbost  in  coloured  wax,  so  big  as  the  life,  "Which 
upon  a  black  ebony  pedestal,  a  woman's  head  laid  in  with  silver 
and  gold,  which  was  made  for  the  Emperor  Rodulphus,  who  did  ham 
write  divers  times  for  it  to  be  brought  to  him,  but  Prince  Henry 
would,  upon  no  terms  or  conditions,  let  the  same  and  the  maker  given  to 
thereof  go  out  of  England,  but  promising  he  would  give  so  good 


entertainment  as  any  Emperor  should  ;  whereupon  he  promised  upon  con- 
him  that  when  the  cabinet-room  should  be  done,  that  he  should  ' 


have  the  keeping  of  all  his  medals,  &c.,  and  £50  a  year  for  service  piece  is  too 
done  and  to  be  done,  which  as  yet,  by  reason  of  his  unseasonable  te^>t  in  fhe 

death,  was  never  performed."  cupboards 

at  White- 

The  Catalogue  was,  for  the  first  time,  printed  in  a 
quarto  form  by  Bathoe,  in  1  75  7  ;  and  taken,  as  the 
title  runs,  "from  an  Original  Manuscript  in  the  Ash- 

*  See  Walpole's  Anecdotes,  edited  by  Dallaway  and  Wornum, 
page  269,  for  an  account  of  Vander  Doort,  and  of  the  melancholy 
termination  of  his  career.  Bathoe's  Edition  of  King  Charles'  Cata- 
logue, page  164,  No.  21. 
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Catalogues  molean  Museum  at  Oxford.     Tlie  whole  transcribed 

prepared  J 

by  Vander  an(%  prepared  for  the  press,  and  a  great  part  of  it 
printed,  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Vertue,  and  now 
finished  from  his  papers." 

It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted  that  Vertue's 
life  was  not  spared  to  complete  the  supervision  of  this 
reproduction,  as  many  of  the  errors,  omissions,  and 
gratuitous  insertions  which  now  disfigure  the  work 
would  scarcely  have  been  tolerated  by  so  vigilant  and 
zealous  an  antiquary. 

J^?r-  I  have,  during  several   visits  to  Oxford,    carefully 

published,  collated  the  printed  copy  with  these  manuscripts,  and 
regret  to  observe  how  little  the  former  is  to  be  trusted. 
In  many  places  words  are  mis-read  and  changed ; 
punctuation  altered,  and  both  dimensions  of  pictures 
and  observations  upon  them,  inserted  in  the  text  with- 
out any  shadow  of  authority  from  the  original,  or  any 
means  afforded  of  distinguishing  them.  The  detection 
of  these  faults  has  several  times  enabled  me  at 
once  to  identify  the  description  of  some  particular 
picture  which  I  had  been  vainly  seeking  after. 

Troubles        The  chief  perplexities   have  been  caused  by  stops 

caused  by 

inaccuracy  gratuitously  foisted  in,  and  by  a  careless  and  uncalled 
for  employment  of  capital  letters. 

At  present  it  may  be  sufficient  for  me  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  catalogue 
as  compared  with  the  valuable  Inventory  of  Henry 
VIII. 

In  the  first  place,  the  plan  of  Vander  Doort's  cata- 
logue is  fuller  and  more  methodised ;  he  specifies 
the  apartments  which  they  occupy :  in  some  instances 
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the  writer  even  advances  critical  opinions  ;    whilst  the  Charles  i. 
circumstances  under  which  a  particular  work  of  art 
came  into  the  royal  possession  are  frequently  stated 
upon  the  margin  with  much  care.     Dimensions  in  feet 
and  inches  are  occasionally  given. 

There  is  an  occasional  naivetd  about  many  of  the 
expressions  used  in  his  descriptions,  and  most  of  the 
painter's  names  are  loosely  spelt.  The  latter  feature 
certainly  indicates  that  the  Keeper's  acquaintance  with 
foreign  names  has  been  derived  from  hearsay  rather 
than  from  books. 

Vander  Doort  uses  the  word  picture,  not  only  for 
models  painted,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  Henry's 
Inventory;  but  for  bas-relief  representations,  and  this 
when  speaking  of  the  effigies  on  gold  coins  and  like- 
wise of  a  model  of  King  Charles  on  horseback  done  by 
Le  Seur.  He  uses  the  word  harness  for  armour,  and 
whiskers  for  moustaches.  Portraits  represented  to  the 

1     •  Tl  •  7 

nips  or  elbows,  he  occasionally  designates  as  to  me 
shoulders."  He  adopts  one  means  of  distinguishing  Catalogue. 
portraits  that  has  already  proved  very  serviceable.  In 
describing  separate  heads,  especially  miniatures,  Vander 
Doort  generally  commences  with  "  Done  upon  the  right 
light" — meaning  thereby  that  the  light  is  admitted 
on  to  the  subject  from  the  right  side  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  intending  to  express  the  opposite,  he 
avoids  using  the  word  "left,"  but  invariably  says 
"  Done  upon  the  wrong  light." 

On  testing  these  expressions, — by  comparing  them 
with  recognised  and  well-ascertained  pictures, — I  find 
that  he  always  intends  the  word  "right"  to  imply 
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Person  represented,  and  not  of  the  be- 
holder.  Thus  ;  most  of  the  portraits  of  Henry  VIIL, 
more  especially  those  attributed  to  Holbein,  have  the 
light  coming  in  from  the  spectator's  right,  a  circum- 
stance which  may  have  tended  in  some  degree  to 
establish  the  tradition  that  Holbein  was  left-handed. 
These  are  specified  by  Vander  Doort  as  "Done  upon 
the  wrong  light." 

A  large  amount  of  space  in  the  catalogue  is  occupied 
by  a  list  of  the  Miniatures.  They  are  very  numerous 
and  valuable,  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  find  that 
the  majority  of  them  can  still  be  identified  in  the  royal 
Library  at  Windsor. 
Whitehall  Pennant  says  *  that  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  Whitehall 

Palace.  .  . 

A.D.  1620.  was  in  a  most  ruinous  state.  He  determined  to  rebuild 
it,  and  began  with  pulling  down  the  banquetting  rooms 
built  by  Elizabeth  ;  but  all  that  he  lived  to  accomplish 
was  the  present  building  retaining  that  name,  begun  in 
1619,  from  a  design  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  now  known  as 
the  Chapel  Eoyal,  Whitehall. 

At  Whitehall  Palace,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  Charles  I.  assembled  all  the  choicest  works  of 
art.  The  whole  number  of  his  pictures  amounted  to 
1,3  87,"|"  of  which  216  were  reckoned  first-class  paintings, 
and  88  chef-d'ceuvres.  Some  of  these  were  kept  also 
at  St.  James's  and  at  Hampton  Court.  The  Sculptures, 
amounting  to  399,  were  principally  arranged  at  his 
palace  at  Greenwich.  The  Miniatures,  Books,  Medals, 
and  Gems  were  kept  in  an  apartment  called  the 

*  Page  139,  of  "London,"  fifth  edition,  1813. 
t  Mrs.  Jameson's  Public  Galleries,  p.  191. 
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Cabinet-room  at  Whitehall,  built  by  order  of  Prince  The 
Henry  from  a  design  of  Inigo  Jones.*  It  stood  on  the 
west  side  of  the  road  towards  St.  James's  Park,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Dover  House  (Lady  Clif den's),  between 
the  Horse  Guards  and  the  Treasury. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  locality  where  the  choicest 
works  of  art  belonging  to  the  Crown  were  then  con- 
centrated, is  now  occupied  by  our  principal  government 
offices.  Smith,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Westminster,! 
says  that  the  western  side  of  King  Street  was  for- 
merly bounded  by  that  open  space  which  afterwards 
became  enclosed  under  the  name  of  St.  James's  Park. 
When  Henry  VIII.  had  acquired  possession  of  White-  Whitehall 
hall,  he,  in  1531,  by  exchange  with  the  abbot  and  St.  James's 

Park. 

convent  of  Westminster,  procured  to  himself  this 
enclosure,  part  of  which  he  converted  into  the  before- 
mentioned  park ;  and  on  the  rest  he  erected  a  tennis- 
court,  a  cock-pit,  a  bowling-alley,  a  long  stone  gallery. 
All  these  buildings  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
public  street  to  the  original  residence.  He  connected 
them  by  two  gateways  across  the  street.  That 
nearest  to  Charing  Cross  was  called  Holbein's  Gate, 
and,  after  serving  as  the  State  Paper  Office,  was  demo- 
lished in  1750.  It  crossed  the  street  just  below  the 
Banqueting  House,  at  the  point  between  Gwyder 
House  and  the  Chapel  Royal. 

Some  of  the  largest  pictures  seem  to  have  been  placed 
in  the  Tennis-Court  Chamber  and  the  Bear  Gallery. 

The  general  arrangement  of  Whitehall  Palace  during 

*  Pennant's  London,  p.  142. 
t  Page  20. 
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Whitehall  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  may  still  be 

reign  of     traced  by  reference  to  a  curious  ground  plan  *  that 

A.D.  1670.  was  taken  by  John  Fisher  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 

and  engraved  by  Vertue,  who  regarded  it  as  belonging 

to   the   year    1680.     Cunningham,   however,    in    the 

"  Handbook  to  London/'  t  records  his  conviction  that 

a   still  earlier  date,  by  ten  years,  might  have  been 

assigned  to  it. 

After  so  long  an  interval,  many  of  the  names  of  the 
rooms,  as  well  as  of  the  occupants  of  the  apartments, 
or  "  lodgings,"  as  they  were  then  termed,  had  changed 
entirely.  The  general  appearance  of  the  buildings  at 
Whitehall,  at  different  periods,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Illustrated  Pennant  in  the  British  Museum  Print- 
room. 

On  a  wall  in  the  Privy  Chamber  still  remained 
Holbein's  painting  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII., 
with  their  Queens.J 

As  not  only  the  pictures  themselves,  but  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  arranged  during  the  prosperous 
days  of  King  Charles  I.,  cannot  but  possess  a  par- 

*  Smith's  Antiquities  of  Westminster,  p.  19. 

t  Page  550. 

J  This  picture  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  which  broke  out  April  10th, 
1691  ;*  but  it  had  fortunately  been  copied  for  Charles  II.  by  Kerne 
van  Leemput,  and  his  performance  still  exists  at  Hampton  Court 
Palace.  What  yet  remained  of  the  old  palace  was  consumed  in  the 
second  fire,  which  began  January  4th,  1698,  and  lasted  seventeen 
hours.  Cunningham's  London,  p.  550,  and  Sanderson's  Graphice, 
p.  24. 


*  Cunningham,  p.  549. 
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ticular  interest,  I  will  invite  a  cursory  glance  at  those  Charles  i. 
apartments  in  the  palace  which  were  specially  devoted 
to  works  of  art,  and  state  as  briefly  as  possible  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  principal  pictures  that 
each  room  contains,  following,  of  course,  the  arrange- 
ment adopted  in  Vander  Doort's  Catalogue. 

The  opening   portion   of   the   catalogue   does   not 
specify  what  apartment  the  pictures  occupied.  The  first 
division  comprises  eighty-one  paintings,  which  appear 
to  have  been  of  very  various  sizes  and  quality.     Their 
dimensions  are  stated  in  feet  and  inches.    They  consist  Vander 
principally   of  Italian  pictures.     The   following   is   a  catalogue, 
selection  of  the  principal  paintings.     The  numbers  in 1€ 
brackets  correspond  with  those  introduced  in  Bathoe's 
edition  of  Vander  Doort's  catalogue  : — 


CATALOGUE  OF  THE  KING'S  PICTUEES  BY  ABRAHAM 
VANDER  DOORT. 

(4.)  Titian's, Lucretia,  a  small  picture  (14).t  See  Henry  VIII.'s 

whole  length.  pictures,  ante,  page  298. 

(10.)  Raphael's  Marquis  of  Bellini's  portrait  of  a  young 

Mantua  (Frederic,  afterwards  woman  (15),  and  the  Infant 

Duke,  born  1500).*  Christ  and  St.  John  embracing, 

Raphael's  St.  George,  a  little  by   Parmigiano   (26) ;    both    of 

*  Now  at  Charlecote  (Mr.  Lucy's)  in  Warwickshire. 

t  Now  at  St.  Petersburg.  To  recover  this  picture  Charles  I.  gave 
the  volume  of  Holbein's  drawings  in  exchange.  See  the  engraving 
in  the  Crozat  Gallery  and  in  Landon,  "  CEuvres  de  Raphael,"  vol.  6, 
pi.  334.  Passavant's  Rafael,  vol.  2,  page  57.  He  describes  it  as 
St.  George  holding  a  lance.  The  painter's  name  is  on  the  breast  of 
the  horse,  and  the  picture  belongs  to  the  year  1506.  The  garter, 
with  only  the  word  HONI  visible,  encircles  the  plate  armour  of  the  left 
leg. 

T  2 
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"Whitehall  which  the  King  had  obtained 
Pictures.  Of  Lord  Pembroke  in  exchange 
for  a  small  Raphael  picture  of 
Judith. 

A  small  picture  of  Mice,  by 
Kaphael*  (32).  Presented  by 
Sir  Henry  Wootoii. 

St.  John  the  Baptist,  by  Da 
Vinci  t  (71). 

Two  small  pictures,  by  Man- 
tegna,  of  the  Death  of  the 
Virgin (27),  and  a  "Sacred  Con- 
versation" (33);  both  crowded 
with  incidents. 

Silver  embossed  plates,  by 
Van  Vianen  (3). 

A  beautiful  little  carving  in 
hone-stone,  representing  Henry 
VIII.,:}:  a  whole  length,  in  full 
relief,  about  6  inches  high  (12). 


Holbein's  picture  of  a  German 
and  his  wife§  (22).  It  bears 
date  1512. 

Holbein's  portrait  of  a  Cornish 
Gentleman] |  (30). 

Holbein's  Frobenius  the 
printer  (43).  No.  323  of  the 
Hampton  Court  Catalogue. 

Holbein's  portrait  of  a  man 
in  long  beard,  "almost  side- 
faced"  (46). 

Holbein's  Erasmus  IT  (49), 
"fellow"  to  the  Frobenius* 
No.  324  of  the  Hampton  Court 
Catalogue. 

Holbein's  Sir  Thomas  More 
(48),  in  black  cap,  furred  gown, 
and  red  sleeves,  on  a  very  small 
circular  piece  of  wood.** 

A    small    picture    by    Paolo 


*  Such,  a  picture  was  left  by  the  Duchess  of  Portland  to  Mrs. 
Delany,  who  bequeathed  it  to  Lady  Stamford.  See  Mrs.  Delany's 
Autobiography,  voL  3,  Second  Series,  page  490,  and  post,  page  369. 

t  A  present  from  the  French  King,  in  return  for  which  King 
Charles  sent  a  Profile  of  Erasmus  by  Holbein,  and  a  Holy  Family  of 
three  figures  by  Titian. 

J  Probably  the  work  of  Nicolas  da  Modena.  Purchased  by  Mr. 
J.  Dent,  of  Sudeley  Castle,  at  the  Strawberry  Hill  sale  in  1842.  It 
had  formerly  been  the  property  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Germaine. 

§  These  figures  have  been  called  the  parents  of  Holbein.  The 
picture  is  now  at  Hampton  Court,  No.  336  of  the  Catalogue. 

||  Called  "  Reskemeer,"  on  the  original  drawing  for  it,  at  Windsor. 
It  is  now  at  Hampton  Court,  No.  325  of  the  Catalogue.  He  was 
High  Sheriff  for  the  county  of  Cornwall  in  1557.  See  Lodge's  Biogra- 
phical illustrations  of  Chamberlaine's  4to  edition  of  Holbein's  draw- 
ings. London :  1812. 

^[  Charles  had  already  parted  with  an  Erasmus,  by  Holbein,  "  side- 
faced,  and  looking  downwards,"  to  the  King  of  France,  in  return  for 
the  St.  John  by  Da  Vinci,  named  above  on  this  page  (71). 

*  The  frame  and  picture  seem  all  to  have  been  of  one  piece. 
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Veronese,  containing  some  eleven  so  many  of  the  finest  pictures  Charles  I. 
figures,  of  the  Finding  of  Moses  for  the  King.  1625-49. 
(11),    purchased   at   Venice   by          Martin  Luther  (51),  painted 
Daniel   Nys,   the   French  mer-  by  Cranach,  in  a  small  "  eight- 
chant  and  agent  who  procured  square  "  ebony  frame. 

THE   CABINET   EOOM.     Page  21.*  Cabinet 

Room. 

Thirty-six  sculptures  in  stone,  bronze,  and  wood,  are 
enumerated  as  placed  round  the  room  and  in  the 
windows.  Among  them — 

"  The  King's  own  picture  on  life,  being  only  a  head.     Done  gcu]ptures 

horseback,  done  by  the  French-  by  the  Frenchman  "  (35). 
man"  (24),  apparently  a  model         A  little  shagged  dog,  carved 

(one  foot  one  inch  high)  for  the  in  alabaster,  scratching  his  head 

statue  at  Charing  Cross.  with   his   left   foot   (33),   being 

"The  picture  of  the  King  done  in  King  Henry  VIII.'s  time, 
himself  in  brass,  so  big  as  the 

Next  follow  a  list  of  bas-reliefs,  medallions,  and 
a  series  of  copies,  in  miniature,  by  Peter  Olivier, 
after  Kaphael,  Correggio,  and  Titian,  from  pictures 
already  in  the  King's  possession.  These  were  kept 
within  cupboards,  in  double-shutting  cases,  with  locks 
and  keys,  and  glasses  over  them. 

The    fine  collection   of    Miniatures,"]"   by   Holbein, 

*  These  numbers  following  the  names  of  the  apartments  refer  to 
the  pages  in  Bathoe's  edition  of  the  Catalogue. 

t  These,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  were  termed  "  Limnings" 
a  word  applied  to  all  minute  paintings  in  water-colour  (whether 
opaque  or  transparent)  upon  separate  cards,  or  the  parchment  leaves 
of  an  ancient  manuscript.  The  word  has  been  used  indiscriminately 
as  a  heading  throughout  Bathoe's  edition  of  this  Catalogue.  Every 
page,  whether  describing  oil  pictures,  miniatures,  or  sculptures,  com- 
mences with  "  The  King's  Collection  of  Limnings."  The  royal  ap- 
pointment of  painter  to  the  crown  in  Scotland,  is  traditionally  made 
at  the  present  time  under  the  title  of  "  Limner" 
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in  the 


Janet,  Hilliard,  Isaac  Olivier,  and  Hoskins,  were  all 
Cabinet     arranged  within   square   frames.      These  "Limnings" 

Koom  at  ..  _ 

Whitehall,  amounted  altogether  to  seventy-five  in  number. 


LIMNINGS  OE  MINIATURES.     Page  32. 
The  most  important  among  them  are  : — 


Miniatures.  Four  Miniatures  of  Queen 
Henrietta-Maria  (11)— (14). 

Four  Miniatures  of  Henry 
VIII.  (45—48). 

Three  Miniatures  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  (31),  (40),  (41). 

Isaac  Olivier's  portrait  of 
Prince  Henry  (17),  of  consider- 
able size. 

Mary    Queen    of    Scots,    as 


Dauphine  (33),  by  Janet.    See 
ante,  p.  314. 

Eight  Miniatures  in  one  frame 
(24)— (31),*  including  Henry 
VIII.,  Catharine  of  Arragon, 
Anne  Boleyn,  Queen  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth.  The  miniature  of 
Queen  Mary,  painted  in  oil  on 
metal,  is  especially  beautiful. 


Many  of  the  above  miniatures  had  been  presented 
to  the  King  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke (Lord  Steward),  Sir  H.  Vane,  Lord  Feilding. 


Books, 
gems,  and 
medals. 


BOOKS,  GEMS,  MEDALS,  AND  DEAWINGS.     Page  56. 


A  collection  of  fifty- four  books 
of  prints,  drawings,  &c.,  includ- 
ing a  volume  of  crayon  portraits 
of  the  nobility  of  France  (42),  a 
4to  book  of  studies  by  Michel 
Angelo  (47),  and  a  proof  im- 
pression of  Hollar's  engraving 
from  the  Richard  II.  diptych,  t 


Four  large  engraved  antique 
cameos. 

A  large  collection  of  golden 
coins  and  medals. 

Two  large  pictures,  in  guazzo 
or  distemper  colours,  by  Cor- 
reggio  (Mantua  pieces),  which  at 
this  period  had  no  place  assigned 


*  This  frame,  with  all  the  contents  as  specified  in  this  catalogue, 
has  passed  into  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
t  See  post,  p.  346. 
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to   them,*  but   were   protected      Gallery    of    Drawings    at    the  Charles  I. 
in  double-door  shutting  wooden      Louvre.t  1625-49. 

cases.      They  are   now   in  the 

After  this  are  specified  a  large  number  of  wax 
"  pictures/'  chiefly  medallions,  some  modelled  in  relief 
and  others  impressed  from  dies,  set  upon  a  black  ground 
in  coloured  velvet  cases,  black  jet  oval  and  circular 
boxes. 

Among  them  might  be  observed  the  King's  portrait 
when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  royal  arms 
at  the  back,  and  the  motto  "  Si  vis  omnia  subjicere, 
subjice  te  rationi,  1636  "  (page  78). 

TENNIS-COTJET.     Page  83.  Tennis 

Court. 

The  second  volume  commences  with  the  Tennis- 
court  Chamber,  which,  according  to  Fisher's  Map  of 
the  Palace,  must  have  been  on  the  western  side  of  the 
public  street,  that  is,  towards  the  Cockpit,  in  the  mass 
of  buildings  abutting  on  St.  James's  Park. 

In  the  Tennis-court  Chamber,  Sir  James  Palmer's 
lodgings,  were  five  pictures,  figure  subjects. 

The  chief  among  them  being  : — 

"  The  picture  of  Queen  Mary  Prince    (2),    full     length  ;     by  Portraits, 

of  Scotland,  King  James's  mo-  Abraham      Blyenburch.       (Qy. 

ther,  at  length,  painted  upon  a  Abraham  Bloemaert).  The  name 

board.      Brought  from  Scotland  of    Cornelius    Polenburgh    has 

and  given  to  the  King."     (1.)  been  erroneously  substituted  for 

Portrait   of  the  King,  when  the  above  in  Bathoe's  edition. 

*  Bathoe's  edition  of  the  Catalogue,  p.  76. 

t  See  London's  "  (Euvres  de  Correge,"  planches  59  and  60 ;  and 
Landon's  "  Annales  du  Musee,"  vol.  2,  planches  9  and  69. 
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Bear  BEAR  GALLERY.     Page  84. 

Gallery. 

The  Bear  Gallery  contained  twenty-eight  portraits, 
the  size  of  life,  by  good  painters,  and  with  powerful 
effects  of  light  and  shadow;  one  Holy  Family,  by 
Schidone  (15),  placed  over  the  door ;  a  picture  of  three 
Angels  (20),  by  Salviati ;  one  Scriptural  subject  (l)  ; 
and  two  grand  compositions  by  Rubens ;  making,  with 
two  other  Italian  pictures,  (2)  and  (26,)  thirty-five  in  all. 

Pictures          The  "  Emblem,"  or  Allegory  Twenty-two  out  of  these  por- 

by  Rubens.  «  of  Peace  and  War"*  (13),  by  traits  were   whole   length,   the 

Rubens.  size  of  life ;   nine  of  them  by 

The   second   large  picture  is  Daniel    Mytens,    two    by   Van 

the  grand  composition  of  "Da-  Somer,  two  by  Honthorst,  five 

niel  in  the  Lion's  Den"f  (14),  by  Van   Dyck  (three  of  them 

presented  to  the  King  by  Sir  half-lengths),  one  by  Janet,  and 

Dudley  Carleton.     Size,  7  ft.  4  one  by  Titian.  J 
in.  by  10  ft.  8  in. 

*  This  is  the  fine  picture  now  in  the  National  Gallery.  Its  history 
is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  allude  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  picture  was  painted  by  Rubens  during  his  residence 
in  England  on  diplomatic  service,  and  that  he  himself  gave  it  as  a 
present  to  "King  Charles.  The  dimensions  are  stated  to  be  6  ft.  8  in. 
by  9  ft.  11  in.  In  the  present  official  catalogue  of  the  National 
Gallery  they  are  6  ft.  6  in.  by  9  ft.  9  in. 

j"  It  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  at  his  palace  in  Scot- 
land. 

J  Three  of  these  paintings  by  Mytens  were  adaptations  or  copies 
from  earlier  pictures,  namely  James  IV.  with  a  falcon  on  his  wrist 
(16),  Margaret  of  Scotland  (17),  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (18),  the 
last  being  turned  the  reverse  way  of  the  panel  picture,  from  which  it 
was  taken.  The  first  of  these  now  belongs  to  Sir  William  Stirling 
Maxwell  of  Keir,  and  the  two  last  remain  in  the  royal  possession, 
at  Hampton  Court  Palace.  The  Queen  Mary,  with  the  rich  black 
robes  and  finely  massed  shadows,  is  a  striking  picture.  The  full 
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ADAM  AND  EVE  STATES.     Page  90.  «» 

1625-49. 

At  the  head  of  the  Adam  and  Eve  Stairs,  outside 
of  the  door  of  the  room,  an  old  Whitehall  picture  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  nearly  the  size  of  life,  painted  by 
Mabuse*  (1). 

ADAM   AND   EVE   STAIRS-ROOM.     Page  91.  Eve'Sooiu. 

Over  the  door, 
"  Titian  and  Aretino,"  a  picture  copied  by  H.  Goltius  (2). 

The  room  contains  twenty-four  historical  paintings,  Titian  and 

*  °      Mabuse. 

chiefly  Italian  ;  the  largest  being  Titian's  St.  Sebas- 
tian (4),  and  The  Calling  of  St.  Matthew,  painted  by 
Mabuse,  a  present  to  the  King  (13).  The  latter  picture 
is  now  at  Windsor  Castle,  after  having  been  for  some 
time  at  Hampton  Court.  See  post,  page  373. 

WHITEHALL. 

THE   FIRST   PRIVY    LODGING-ROOM.      Page  96.  privv 

Lodgings. 

Containing  twelve  choice  historical  pictures,  and  all, 
with  the  exception  of  one  by  Correggio,  painted  by 
Titian.  The  figures  are  on  a  large  scale.  The  best 
known  pictures  are — 

length  of  Charles  V.  with  an  Irish  dog  (12)  is  engraved  in  Madrazzo's 
Gallery  of  Madrid.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  white  satin  (29),  and 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  gallant  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  that  repulsed 
the  Spanish  Armada  (31),  are  noble  specimens  of  Myten's  ability  as 
a  portrait  painter.  The  majority  of  these  pictures  measure  7  ft.  4  in. 
by  4  ft.  6  in. 

*  This  is  now  at  Hampton  Court,  No.  580  of  the  Catalogue. 
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Privy 

Lodging 

Eoom. 

Titian's 
master- 
pieces. 


Tarquin  and  Lucretia  (1), 
Philip  II.  and  the  Princess  of 
Eboli  as  a  naked  Venus*  (5); 
The  Entombment,  "  a  Mantua 
piece,"  t  (7);  The  Supper  at 
Emmaus,  "a  Mantua  piece," J 


(9);  The  Marquis  del  Guasto 
and  his  Mistress  (10);  Titian 
himself,  and  a  Senator  §  (11); 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  "a  tall 
narrow  piece  "  (6),  by  Correggio. 


Second 

Privy 

Lodging. 


Titian's 
master- 
pieces. 


Giulio 
Romano. 


SECOND   AND   MIDDLE   PRIVY   LODGING-ROOM.       Page  99. 

Containing  nineteen  pictures,  principally  Italian,  by 
Titian,  Polidoro,  and  Giulio  Romano. 

Among  them, 

A  Concert,  by  Titian  (1),  "  a 
Mantua  piece,"  now  in  the 
National  Gallery.  Titian's  Mag- 
dalen (14),  Titian's  Venus  del 
Pardo||  (16),  presented  to  the 
King  when  he  went  to  Spain. 
Three  heads  of  a  Jeweller  in  one 
picture,  by  Titian  (18);  Giulio 
Eomano's  large  altarpiece  of  the 
Nativity  (11),  measuring  9  ft. 


by  6  ft.  1  in.  It  is  now  in  the 
Louvre.  IT  The  Birth  of  Hercules 
(9),  and  The  Education  of  Jupiter 
(12),  both  by  the  last-named 
master.  Four  narrow  frieze-like 
paintings  of  antique  designs,  by 
Polidoro.**  Giulio  Romano's 
"Italian  Prelate  "ff  (8);  "Charles 
Audax"  (19),  now  in  the  Im- 
perial Gallery  at  Vienna.  JJ 


*  Now  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge. 

t  Now  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre. 

J  Now  in  the  Louvre. 

§  Still  in  the  Eoyal  Collection  at  "Windsor  Castle.  Compare  ante, 
page  314,  No.  14. 

||  The  real  subject  is  Jupiter  and  Antiope.  The  picture  is  now  in 
the  Louvre,  No.  468  of  the  present  Catalogue. 

f{  No.  293  .of  the  Catalogue. 

**  All  the  last-named  pictures  now  remain  at  Hampton  Court. 

ft  In  all  probability  Eaphael's  Julius  II.,  which  passed  from  the 
Queen  of  Sweden's  to  the  Orleans'  Collection,  and  is  now  in  our 
National  Gallery.  See  ante,  page  305,  No.  16,  for  a  portrait  of 
Julius  II.  in  the  Eoyal  Collection  at  the  time  of  James  I. 

JJ  The  picture  is  now  attributed  to  Hemessen.  Along  the  ledge 
or  table  in  front  is  inscribed  CAEOLVS  AVDAX  BVE.  An  old 
copy  still  remains  at  Hampton  Court. 
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Charles  I. 
1625-49. 

THIRD   PRIVY   LODGING-ROOM,    CALLED   ALSO   THE         Third 

Privy 
SQUARE-TABLE    ROOM.      Page  104.  Lodging. 

Containing  fifteen  of  the  choicest  pictures,  exclu- 
sively Italian.  The  following  among  them  are  the 
most  important : — 

Holy    Family,    by    Raphael  woman's  picture,  with  her  arm  Italian 

(11);   "a  large   piece,   painted  naked,   dressing  herself,  and  a  "j^* ^ 

upon  board,  by  Raphael  Urbin,  man  holding  a  looking-glass  to  Raphael, 

being    our    Lady,    Christ,    and  her ;  half  a  figure,  so  big  as  the  ^lu 

Joseph,  St.  John,  St.  Anne,  en-  life,  painted  upon  cloth."    "  Size,  and  Cor- 

tire  figures  less   than  the  life.  3  ft.  5  in.  by  2  ft.  9  in."  + 
A  Mantua  piece."  *  Correggio's  celebrated  "  Jupi- 

Giulio  Romano's  Triumph  of  ter   and   Antiope "  §    (12),   "a 

Vespasian     and     Titus  t     (1),  Mantua  piece.  "Correggio's  "Mer- 

painted  on  panel.  cury  teaching  Cupid  to  read"  || 

A  picture  attributed  to  "Per-  (13),  "  a  Mantua  piece." 
mensius"    (6).       "An    Italian 


PRIVY  GALLERY,  WHITEHALL.     Page  107.  Privy 

Gallery. 

The  Privy  Gallery  contained  seventy-three  portraits. 
Only  five  out  of  the  series  were  full  length,  namely 
(56),  (61),  (68),  (69),  (70). 

*  This  is  the  celebrated  picture  known  as  "La  Perla,"  and  now 
in  Madrid.  See  Passavant's  Rafael,  vol.  ii.  page  306. 

t  The  picture  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  No.  295  of  the  Catalogue. 

J  This  composition  accords  with  Titian's  well-known  composition, 
now  in  the  Louvre,  No.  471,  called  "Titian's  Mistress,"  but  more 
probably  representing  Alfonso  I.,  Duke  of  Ferrara  and  Laura  de' 
Dianti.  See  Landon,  "  CEuvres  de  Titien,"  pi.  13. 

§  Now  in  the  Louvre,  No.  28  of  the  Catalogue.  See  also  Landon, 
"  Annales  du  Musee,"  vol.  iv.  pi.  1. 

H  Now  in  our  National  Gallery. 
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Privy 

Gallery  .  nvT 

Whitehall,  painters  oi  eminence.     JN  o 


Foreign 
Portraits. 


The   majority   are   half 
inters  of  eminence.     1 
portion  of  the  catalogue. 

Isabella  de  Valois,  wife  of 
Philip  II.*  (5). 

Earl  Douglas,  "also  called 
Black  Dudley,  in  a  black  cap 
with  a  little  medal,  being  side- 
faced  "  f  (6),  a  "  Whitehall  piece," 
a  spirited  profile,  wearing  the 
collar  of  St.  Michael.  See  In- 
ventory of  Henry  VIII.,  ante, 
page  296,  No  58. 

Isabella,  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  (11),  painted  by 
Titian ;  bought  by  the  King. 
Now  in  Warwickshire,  at  Char- 
lecote,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Lucy. 

The  two  sisters  of  Charles  V; 
half-length  figures,  the  size  of  life 
(9  and  10).  The  first,  Mary  of 
Hungary,  was  Governess  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  second, 
Isabella  (Elizabeth),  was  married 
to  the  King  of  Denmark.J 


length,    life   size,   and   by 
dimensions  appear  in  this 


Charles  V.  (12),  a  "  Whitehall 
piece,"  in  armour,  holding  a  trun- 
cheon. 

The  Duke  of  Alva  when 
young  (17),  presented  by  the 
Earl  of  Aruudel.  Now  at  Wind- 
sor. 

Leonora,  wife  of  Francis  I., 
and  sister  of  Charles  V.,  hold- 
ing an  orange  (19),  painted  by 
Janet.  §  Purchased  ly  the  King. 
No  dimensions  stated. 

See  Henry  VIII.  Inventory, 
ante,  No.  22,  page  290. 

Marie  de'  Medici,  by  Van 
Dyck  (22),  wearing  black,  and 
holding  "  a  handful  of  roses."  || 

Above  the  door  :  A  small  draw- 
ing with  a  pen,  on  parchment 
(23),  representing  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  feathers  encircled  by  the 
Collar  of  the  Garter,  here  styled 
"  a  collar  of  roses." 


*  This  corresponds  with  a  fine  picture,  by  Coello,  recently  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Davenport  Bromley,  of  Wotton,  and  of  which  a  fine 
repetition  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bond  at  the  British  Institu- 
tion in  1866.  No.  90  of  the  Catalogue. 

t  It  now  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry,  and  was  No. 
12  of  the  recent  Portrait  Exhibition  at  Kensington. 

\  This  picture  appears  to  be  the  one  now  at  Hampton  Court  "  in 
a  widow's  habit."  No.  916  of  the  Catalogue.  Mary  of  Hungary  was 
No.  284  of  Hampton  Court  Catalogue.  See  post,  page  374.  Note. 

§  A  similar  picture  is  now  at  Hampton  Court,  but  holding  a 
letter  instead  of  the  orange  here  mentioned  by  Vander  Doort. 

||  This  corresponds  with  a  picture  now  at  Blenheim  Palace. 
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THIRTY-TWO   SMALL  HISTORICAL  PORTRAITS,  BEING  A  Charles  I. 
CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SAME   SERIES.       Page  112. 

At   the  upper  end   of  the   same   apartment   com-  Priyy 
mences  a  series  of  small  historical  portraits,  "placed  oidPor- 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  Privy  Gallery,  towards  the  tr 
Queens   side!'      They  are   all  marked  as  Whitehall 
pieces,  and  divided  into  two  classes  ;  the  first  being 
called  "Nine  old  heads  upon  board"  and  the  second 
being  styled  "  Twenty-three  little  heads,  most  of  them 
painted  without  hands,   upon   board,  much  smaller 
than  the  life."     The  latter  number  probably  occupied 
a  different  side  of  the  wall  of  the  gallery.    Dimensions 
are  noted  against  the  second  portion  only. 

The  greater  part  of  these  <(heads"  appear  to  be  iden- 
tical  with  the  former  entries  in  King  Henry's  Inventory, 
as  shown  by  the  following  list : — 

A  young  King  (Qy.  Richard  Margaret  of  Richmond,  mother 

II.),  (24).  Compare  King  Henry's  of  King  Henry  VII.  (31).  No.  55, 

Inventory,  No.  59,  ante,  p.  297.  page  296. 

Richard  III.   (25).     See   In-  Elizabeth  of  York  (32).    Com- 

ventory,  No.  54,  page  295.  pare  No.  34  below. 

Edward   IV.  (26).      No.    14,  King     Henry     VII,    "with 

page  288.  two   hands,   in   a   furred   gown 

Henry  V.  (27).     No.  30,  page  and   a  black  cap  "  (33).      No. 

291.     There  is  no  king's  name  32,  ante,  page  291. 

given  in  the  original  manuscript.  Elizabeth  of  York  (34).     No. 

Henry  VI.  (28).    No.  31,  page  19,  page  289. 

291.  A  lady  in  a  red  golden  cloth 

Margaret    of    Scotland    (29).  habit   (35).      See    No.    304   of 

No.  45,  page  294.  Hampton  Court  Catalogue. 

King    Henry    VIII.    (Prince  A  lady  putting  a  ring  on  her 

Arthur),  (30),  with  red  cap  and  left-hand  finger  (3 6).  See  No.  296 

collar  about  his  neck,  of  white  of  Hampton  Court  Catalogue, 

and  red  roses.      See   Inventory  A  White  Nun  (37),  Margaret, 

No.  1,  ante,  p.  287.  Aunt  to  Charles  V.,  Governess 
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Privy         of    the    Netherlands   in   1520. 

Whitehall    See    Inventoi7>    No-    14»    ante> 
'  page  294.    It  is  now  No.  298 
of  the  Hampton   Court    Cata- 
logue. 

Henry  VIII.  when  young;  a 
glove  in  his  right  hand  (38).* 
See  Inventory,  No.  35,  page  292. 

The  Princess  of  Castilion,  "  in 
a  black  dressing,  with  her  hands 
together"  (39).  Possibly  a  wrong 
name  for  the  picture,  now  at 
Windsor,  which  I  recently  dis- 
covered to  be  the  Duchess  of 
Milan.  Compare  King  Henry's 
Inventory,  No.  49,  page  295. 

Countess  of  Cobbona  (40). 
Compare  the  "  Barcele  Countess 
of  Corne "  of  King  Henry's  In- 
ventory, No.  3,  ante,  page  287. 
This  picture  afterwards  appears 
in  the  collection  of  James  II. 
See  page  23,  No.  255,  of  Bathoe's 
edition,  where  it  is  called  "  Ber- 
scele  Countess  de  Corne." 
Elizabeth  "  Elizabeth,  the  Austrian 

or  Isabella  Queen  of  Bavaria"  (41).     Corn- 
Queen  of  ' 
Denmark,  pare  No.  296  of  the  Hampton 

Court  Catalogue.  This  is  pro- 
bably an  erroneous  substitution 
of  the  word  Bavaria  for  Den- 
mark. See  ante,  page  290, 
No.  21.  Isabella  or  Elizabeth, 


the  wife  of  Christian  II.  and 
sister  of  the  Emperor,  would  be 
the  subject  most  likely  to  occur 
in  this  place.  Otherwise  the 
portrait  might  have  been  Cune- 
gunda,  the  sister  of  Maximilian 
I.,  and  married  to  Albert,  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  in  1487. 

The  Emperor  Frederick,  side- 
faced,  with  a  golden  cap  (42). 
See  King  Henry's  Inventory, 
No.  27,  ante,  page  291. 

Philip  le  Bel  (43).  See  No. 
51,  ante,  page  295. 

Charles  VIII.  of  France  t  (44). 
See  No.  7,  ante,  page  287. 

Philip  of  Burgundy  (45),  (pro- 
bably the  Hardy).  See  No.  52. 

Louis  XII.  of  France  (46). 
See  No.  43,  ante,  page  294. 

Prince  Arthur  when  young 
(47),  "in  his  minority,  in-  a 
black  cap  and  golden  habit, 
holding  in  his  right  hand  a 
white  gilly  flower."  See  King 
Henry's  Inventory,  No.  2,  ante, 
page  287.  This  picture  is  no 
longer  in  the  royal  collections, 
but  old  copies,  illustrating  the 
type,  are  occasionally  to  be  met 
with.  See  "  Archeeologia,"  voL 
xxxix.,  pages  249  and  462. 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Edward 


*  Now  at  Althorp,  and  may  have  had  originally  a  companion 
picture  of  Jane  Seymour,  of  similar  treatment,  as  shown  by  the  Car- 
toon by  Holbein  and  Van  Leemput's  copy,  now  at  Hampton  Court, 
post,  p.  356. 

t  Bathoe  prints  "  King  Charles  XII.,"  but  the  original  manu- 
script says  simply  "  the  King  of  France." 
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IV.  (48).  See  No.  18,  ante,  page 
289. 

Isabella  of  Castile  (49).  See 
No.  37,  ante,  page  293,  now  at 
Windsor. 

Ferdinand  of  Arragon  (50). 
See  No.  23,  ante,  page  290. 

The  Queen  of  Castile  (51). 
See  page  293,  No.  39. 

Charlemagne,  "Charles  Mag- 
nus, in  a  furred  cap,  with  a  glory 
about  his  head ; "  no  dimensions 
are  given  (52).  A  similar  pic- 


ture to  this  now  belongs  to  the  Charles  I. 

1625—49 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Philip  (Audax)  the  Bold  (53). 
Compare  No.  53,  ante,  page  295. 

Julius  Csesar,  "  side-f  aced 
(54).  See  No.  42,  ante,  page 
294. 

Duke  John  (Sans  Peur)  of 
Burgundy  (55),  "  looking  down- 
wards, in  a  black  habit  and 
cap."*  Father  of  Philip  the 


Good,    murdered    1419. 
No.  40,  ante,  page  294. 


See 


This  concludes  the  thirty-two  Old  Heads  (9  +  23), 

J  '    Gallery 

as   distinctly   specified.      Those   that  follow  are  ap-  Portraits, 
parently  of  a  larger  size ;  but  no  dimensions  are  in 
the  original  catalogue,  although  in   Bathoe's  edition 
measurements  are  given  to  the  following  : — 


Henry 'VIII.,  his  Queen  (Ca- 
therine Parr),  Edward  VI.,  and 
the  Princesses  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth f  (56). 

King  Henry  when  young,  hold- 
ing a  scroll  (57).  Compare  No.  34 


of  the  Inventory,  ante,  p.  292.      Henry 
Upon  the  door  of  the  "  Chair-  VIII. 
room." — A  small  group  of  three  picture, 
half-figures,  Maximilian,  Charles 
V.,  and  Ferdinand,  in  one  frame.  J 
(58.) 


*  A  portrait  of  this  Duke,  engraved  in  Montfaucon's  "  Monumens 
de  la  Monarchie  Fran9aise,"  vol.  iii.  pi.  xxx.  No.  2,  exhibits  the 
above-mentioned  peculiarities  of  the  eyes  looking  down,  and  a  black 
dress  and  cap. 

t  This  is  the  first  mention  of  this  picture  in  any  catalogue.  Judg- 
ing by  the  countenance  of  the  King,  and  the  ages  of  the  children,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  painted  almost  at  the  close  of  his  reign.  It  is 
painted  on  canvas,  and  now  at  Hampton  Court.  No.  510  of  the 
Catalogue. 

J  Apparently  a  medallion,  carved  in  wood.  See  King  Henry's 
Inventory,  No.  12,  ante,  page  288.  This  composition  corresponds  with  a 
beautiful  little  box -wood  carving  at  Vienna.  See  "  Arneth  Monumente 
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Foreign 
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Philip  II.  when  young,  in 
black  dress  lined  with  white 
fur*  (59). 

"  Two  men  children  and  one 
woman  child  playing  at  a  table.'' 
The  three  children  of  the  King 
of  Denmark  f  (60).  See  Inven- 
tory, No.  13,  ante,  page  288. 

King  Edward  VI.,  when  Prince, 
"  at  length,  in  a  red  satin  coat, 
lined  with  white  fur,  and  in  a 
white  suit  "(61).  "A  Whitehall 
piece."  No  dimensions  given. 
See  Inventory  of  1547,  No.  16, 
ante,  p.  289. 

Archduke  Charles  of  Austria 
(62).  Father  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  II.,  and  of  Margaret, 
wife  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain. 
Bora  1540;  died  1590.  "A 
Whitehall  piece." 

The  old  Duke  of  Savoy  (63), 
"  so  big  as  life  to  the  shoulders, 


with  a  white  cross  on  Hack 
armour." 

"  The  aforesaid  Duke's  son, 
with  a  white  cross  on  white 
armour,  so  big  as  life  to  the 
shoulders  "  (64).  Both  pictures 
brought  from  Savoy  by  Sir  Hen. 
Wooton,  and  presented  by  him 
to  the  King. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  when  young, 
in  a  red  dress,  holding  a  book  J 
(65).  No  dimensions  are  given  in 
Van  Doort's  original  MS.  See 
Inventory,  No.  20,  page  289, 
and  also  page  311. 

King  James,  in  white,  with  a 
hat  and  feather  (66).  "  A  White- 
hall piece." 

Small  picture  of  the  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul  (67).  "A 
Whitehall  piece." 

The  young  Palsgrave,  "  at 
length"  (68). 


in  Wien,"  fol.  1858,  pi.  1,  No.  128.  In  Vander  Doort's  Catalogue 
the  names  are  wrongly  set  down  as  Henry  VIII.,  Emperor  Frede- 
rick and  his  son,  Maximilian  Primo.  This  last  word  is  wrongly 
printed  by  Bathoe  as  "Prince" 

*  This  picture,  printed  on  panel,  is  now  at  Hampton  Court,  No. 
291  of  the  Catalogue.  It  was  No.  209  of  the  recent  Portrait 
Exhibition.  A  similar  picture  is  in  the  possession  of  Earl  Stanhope, 
painted  on  canvas. 

t  This  picture  has,  as  before  stated,  been  falsely  engraved  by 
Vertue  as  the  children  of  King  Henry  VII.  of  England.  (See 
"  Archseologia,"  vol.  xxxix.  p.  256.) 

\  This  picture,  inscribed  with  her  name  in  the  comer,  has  recently 
been  removed  from  Hampton  Court  to  St.  James's  Palace.  It  first 
appears  in  the  Inventory  of  1547,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
painted  between  that  time  and  1542,  which  contains  no  mention 
either  of  it,  or  of  the  full-length  of  Prince  Edward,  in  red. 
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The  Archduke  Matthias,  "  at 
length  "(69). 

The  Duke  of  Savoy,  when 
young,  in  armour,  attended  by 
his  page,  "  so  big  as  the  life,  at 
length"  (70).  "A  Whitehall 
piece." 

A  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  fair,  and  adorned  with 
jewels  (71). 

The  three  children  of  the 
Palsgrave  (72).  That  is  of  the 


King  and   Queen  of  Bohemia,  Charles  I. 
two  girls  and  a  boy,  nephew  and  1625-49. 
nieces  of  King  Charles.  They  are 
represented,  each  in  a  separate 
oval  compartment,  side  by  side. 
The  punctuation  of  the  descrip- 
tion has  been  sadly  blundered  in 
Bathoe's  transcript.* 

A  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  (73).  Showing  two  hands, 
having  a  dark  complexion,  with 
diamonds  and  chains. 


WITHDRAWING   BOOM, 
OK,    THE   KING'S   BREAKFAST   CHAMBER. 

contained,  above  the  table, — 

Van  Dyck's  fine  picture  of 
the  children  of  Charles  I.,  with 
great  dog,  which  is  now  in  the 
Van  Dyck  gallery  at  Windsor 
Castle  (1).  This  picture  was 
painted  in  1637,  and  purchased 
by  King  George  III.  from  Lord 


Page  123. 


Breakfast 
Chamber. 


Portmore.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
few  works  of  the  ancient  masters 
acquired  by  that  monarch. 

Over  a  door  was  Giulio  Ro- 
mano's "  Mermaid,  with  young 
Mermaids  "  t  (2).  "  A  Mantua 
piece." 


KING'S   BEDCHAMBER.     Page  123. 

The  Kings  Bedchamber  contained  family  portraits,  Bedcham- 

bcr, 

and   a  few   choice   pictures   of  religious   and   classic 
subjects. 

At  the  bed-side  was  a  small 
"  Holy  Family,"  by  Raphael  (9), 
"  Our  Lady,  Christ,  and  St.  John, 
little  entire  figures,  half  as  big 
as  the  life." 


Above  the  chimney, "  The  Duke  Holy 
of   Buckingham    and   Family" 
(8),  done  by  Honthorst,   "half 
figures,  so  big  as  the  life." 


*  This  picture  is  now  at  Buckingham  Palace,  in  the  green  draw- 
ing-room, where  it  was  quite  recently  entitled  "  Children  of  Henry 
VII."  (See  Archseologia,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  461.) 

t  This  picture  has  lately  been  restored  to  public  view  in  tho 
rooms  at  Hampton  Court  Palace. 
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Portraits 
by  Hon- 
thorst. 

Bed- 
chamber, 
Whitehall. 


Little 
Room. 


Portraits. 


Raphael. 


This  fine  picture  is  now  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  over  a  door 
in  one  of  the  drawing-rooms. 

Van  Dyck's  portrait  of  "Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,"  in  white  satin 
(1),  "  to  the  knees,"  now  at 
Windsor. 

"  The  King  of  Bohemia/'  on 
board,  "to  the  shoulders,  in  a 
cloak,  with  one  hand"  (2),  by 
Honthorst. 

"  The  Queen  of  Bohemia,"  in 
yellow  and  black,  with  one  hand 


holding  a  fan,  "  to  the  shoul- 
ders" (4),  by  Honthorst. 

"  Prince  Henry,"  in  armour, 
enlarged,  by  My  tens,  after  Olivier, 
"to  the  shoulders "(3). 

"  The  Children  of  the  King 
of  Bohemia,"  by  Poelemburgh 
(7).  Numerous  small  full-length 
figures  in  a  landscape.  Now  at 
Hampton  Court  Palace.  No. 
311  of  the  Catalogue.  See  post, 
p.  369. 


LITTLE  EOOM.     Page  125.       • 

This  small  apartment,  between  the  Withdrawing- 
room  and  the  Long  Gallery,  contained  principally 
Italian  pictures,  and  portraits  of  painters  by  themselves. 

The  most  distinguished  among  them  was  Titian's 
large  picture,  on  canvas,  of  "  The  Entombment "  (3), 
"  a  Mantua  piece,"  with  three  crosses  in  the  distance, 
and  the  figure  of  Christ,  "  painted  in  shortning."  * 

Portraits  of  the  Painters  by  cap,  in  a  black  habit,  with  his 
themselves — namely,  Rubens  (2), 
Van  Dyck  (4),  Myteus  (5),  over 
the  door,  and  an  old  man  with  a 
long  beard  (6),  by  Michal  John- 
son Mireveldt. 

Portrait,  by  Raphael,  of  a  man 


(15)    "in  a    two-peaked    black 


right  hand  holding  his  garment 
at  his  breast." 

Portrait  of  a  Gardener  (Ar- 
borist)f  to  the  Duke  of  Flor- 
ence (14),  attributed  to  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  but  bearing  the  mono- 
gram of  Franciabigio  on  a  prun- 

*  The  great  picture,  now  in  the  Louvre,  we  have  already  noticed 
in  the  First  Privy  Lodging-room.  (See  ante,  p.  330.)  Against  this 
picture,  in  Vander  Doort's  original  MS.,  is  the  following  note  : — 

"  This  piece  was  ly  your  Mv£*  appointm*-  removed  into  the  Queen's 
Bedchamb.  above  the  chimney.  1639.  Octo." 

t  The  word  in  Vander  Doort's  MS.  is  "  Harlorest"  which  Bathoe 
explains  as  the  "  Harbinger." 
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ing  knife  at  the  back.    Now  at 
Windsor  Castle. 

Portrait  of  an  old  shaven  man, 
like   a  friar,  holding  his  right 


hand  to  his  breast,  and  in  his  Charles  I. 
left  hand  a  scroll  of  paper  (13),  1625-49- 
on  canvas. 


LONG   GALLERY.     Page  130. 

The  Kings  Long  Gallery,  towards  the  Orchard,  con-  L 
tains  one  hundred  and  three  pictures ;  very  varied  in 
character. 


Gallery. 


The  chief  picture,  and  pro- 
bably the  one  occupying  the 
upper  end  of  the  gallery,  is  Van 
Dyck's  large  family  piece  of  King 
Charles  and  Queen  Henrietta, 
with  their  two  children  ;  West- 
minster being  seen  across  the 
water  in  the  distance  (1).  Size, 
9  ft.  8  in.  by  8  ft. 

This  grand  composition  is  now 
in  the  Van  Dyck  room  at  Wind- 
sor Castle.  Repetitions  of  it 
are  at  Chiswick,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's,  and  at  Goodwood, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond's. 

Giulio  Romano,  painted  by 
himself  (21). 

Over  the  door,  towards  Lord 
Holland's  lodgings,  a  Spanish 
Landscape,  with  St.  Peter  re- 
ceiving the  Keys,  in  the  fore- 
ground (26). 

An  Angel  defending  three 
Churchmen  by  driving  from 
them  naked  figures,  personify- 


ing the  Vices  (27).     Half-length  yan 
figures.      The  picture  is  attri- 
buted to  Palma  Giovane.* 

Portrait  of  a  young  man  with 
red  sleeves  (28),  signed  G.  P. 
48.  By  George  Penz.  Now  at 
Hampton  Court.  No.  903  of 
the  Catalogue. 

Above  the  door  of  His  Majesty's 
Robes,  a  Saint,  by  Guercino, 
holding  a  scroll  in  his  right  and 
leaning  on  his  left  hand  (30). 

Above  the  chimney,    a   water-  Lucas  Van 
colour  picture,   by   Lucas  Van 
Leyden  (33),  "containing  some 
fifteen   figures,   half  so   big   as 
the  life,  sitting,  playing  at  chess." 

The  good  thief  and  the  bad 
thief  on  their  crosses  (34  and 
36)  ;  being  two  leaves  of  a  trip- 
tych, the  centre  having  con- 
tained Our  Lord  on  the  cross. 

Rome  set  on  fire,  "  where  the 
people  flying  with  pack  and  sack, 
containing  upon  the  first  ground 


*  The  three  principal  personages  are  not  tonsured,  but  one  wears 
a  richly  embroidered  cope  ;  apparently  a  portrait  of  Cardinal  Gran- 
velle,  Minister  of  Philip  II.  Now  at  Hampton  Court,  transferred 
from  panel  to  canvas.  No.  145  of  the  Catalogue, 

z  2 
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Long  gal-    some  seventeen  figures,  besides 
the  little  ones'  in  the  landskiP 

'  afar  off"  (35).  "  A  Mantua  piece, 
said  to  be  of  Giulio  Romano." 
Compare  the  fine  cartoon  (in 
powerful  colours)  now  in  the 
Louvre. 

Above  tlie  Duke  of  Lenox's  door, 
Half  figure  of  a  woman,  by 
Palma  Vecchio,  with  yellow  hair, 
white  habit,  and  white  wide 
sleeves,  holding  her  right  hand 
to  the  left  sleeve  (40).  Life  size. 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  side- 
faced,  looking  up  and  holding  a 
branch  of  white  lilies  (46).  "A 
Mantua  piece,"  by  Domenico 
Feti. 

Above  the  Duke  of  Lenox's  door, 
"A  black-  com  plexioned  man, 
with  his  right  hand  on  a  table, 
in  black  slashed  sleeves,  with 
white  under  it,  in  a  little  fall- 
ing-peaked band,  stitched  with 
silk"  (47).  "  A  Mantua  piece." 
Size,  2  ft.  5  in.  by  2  ft. 
Giulio  At  the  lower  end  of  the  gallery, 

jes^e  tjie  Orchard  window-door, 
a  piece  of  "Lantyr  (Atalanta), 
to  whom  is  presented  by  a 
young  man,  a  wild  boar,  and 
Envy  lying  on  the  ground,  with 
some  other  figures"  (59).  "A 
Mantua  piece."  Painted  upon 
panel  by  Giulio  Romano. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  win- 


Romano. 


dow,  Jupiter  between  two  female 
figures,  the  one  Pallas  and  the 
other  a  woman  "  holding  the 
flame  of  Jupiter's  thunderbolt" 
(60).  "  A  Mantua  piece,  painted 
on  panel  by  Giulio  Romano." 

Upon  the  third  window-post,  a 
piece  of  our  Lady,  copied  at  the 
Escurial,  after  Raphael,  by 
Mich,  de  la  Croy  (66),  or  Mi- 
chael Cross.  Our  Lady  in  a 
yellow  and  blue  habit,  em- 
bracing Christ  in  both  her  arms, 
she  looking  about  her  left 
shoulder  (73).  Half  a  figure, 
almost  so  big  as  the  life  ;  said 
to  be  a  copy  after  Raphael. 
(See  Walpole's  Anecdotes,  page 
264  of  Dallaway  and  Wornum's 
edition.) 

Above  my  Lord  of  Monmouth's 
door,  a  woman's  picture  in  a 
black  habit  and  scarf,  said  to  be 
done  by  Rubens  when  he  was 
in  Italy  (75).  Size,  2  ft.  5  in. 
by  1  ft.  7  in. 

The  two  daughters  of  Philip 
II.,  in  their  childhood  (82).* 
Two  whole-length  standing 
figures,  a  dog  on  table  between 
them.  Presented  to  the  King 
by  Lord  Ancram. 

Giulio  Romano's  figure  of 
Temperance  (83),  half-length, 
emptying  water  from  one  vessel 
into  another  ;  a  man  in  red,  with 


*  Isabella,  afterwards  Governess  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Cathe- 
rine, married  to  Charles  Emanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy.  Now  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  over  a  door  in  the  green  drawing-room. 
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both  his  hands  at  his  breast,          "  Leda,"   by  Paul    Veronese  Charles  I. 

standing  by.  •'  A  Mantua  piece."  (98) ;  upon  a  white  bed,  with  a  1625-^« 

Above    Lord    Ancram  8    door,  white   swan,   holding   with  her  Long 

Rembrandt's  own  portrait,  in  a  right  hand  under  a  purple  cur- 

black  cap  and  furred  habit,  with  tain.       Exchanged    with    Lady 

a  little  golden  chain  upon  both  Buckingham  for  a  Mantua  piece, 
his  shoulders  (87).      Presented          Between    tlw    16th    and    last  Item- 

to   the   King  by  the   Earl    of  window,  "  An  old  woman  with  a  JjJJjf^8 

Ancram.*  great  scarf  upon  her  head,  with  called  the 

A  large  picture  of  a  naked  a  peaked  falling  band"J  (101). 
Venus,  sitting  at  a  table,  with  a  Done  by  Rembrandt.  Presented 
looking-glass,  white  vase,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Ancram.  This 
water-glass  on  it ;  Cupid  at  her  appears  to  have  been  a  corn- 
right  shoulder,  with  a  bow  in  panion  picture  to  Rembrandt's 
his  hand  (95).  Painted  by  own  portrait,  No.  87. 
Palma  Giovane.f 

DUCHESS   OF   SHREWSBURY'S  LODGINGS.     Page  151. 
In   the  Duchess  of  Shrewsbury's  Lodgings,  above  Duchess  of 
the  chimney,  placed  during  the  time  of  her  abode  there,  burys 

Lodgings. 
"  Judith  cutting  off  the  head  of     by  Frosley.     Size,  2  ft.  5  in.  by 

Holofernes"  (103).      Purchased      2ft. 

KING'S    CHAIR-ROOM.     Page  151. 

The  King's  Chair-room,  in  the  Privy  Gallery,  con- 
taining  thirty-four  pictures,  placed  round  about  the 
chair-room  by  the  King. 

These  pictures  are  very  varied  in  character ;  some 

*  Rembrandt's  portrait  of  his  mother,  now  called  the  Countess  of 
Desmond,  was  in  the  same  gallery,  and  appears  under  No.  101  of 
this  Catalogue.  It  was  also  presented  by  Lord  Ancram. 

t  Compare  this  composition  with  the  engraving  of  a  similar  pic- 
ture by  Teniers,  which  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna, 
attributed  to  Correggio.  See  Landon,  "  Vie  et  CEuvre  du  Correge,'' 
pi.  66. 

J  This  has  subsequently  acquired  the  false  designation  of  the 
Countess  of  Desmond.  See  Lord  Orford's  Works,  1798,  4to.,  vol.  i., 
page  217,  for  a  valuable  note  on  the  subject. 
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Chair  or 
Throne- 
room  at 
Whitehall. 


Equestrian 
portrait  by 
Van  Dyck, 


of  them  by  Albert  Durer,  Holbein,  Rubens,  Isaac 
Olivier,  Janet,  Mireveldt,  and  Italian  masters,  in- 
cluding several  historical  portraits. 

Van  Dyck's  "  King  Charles,"      Hampton  Court.    It  was  No.  321 


Kings  of 
Scotland. 


upon  a  yellow  horse,  one  follow- 
ing him  carrying  his  "head-piece" 
(helmet),  "  which  was  the  model 
whereby  the  great  picture  was 
made  "  (3) ;  size  3  ft.  2  in.  by  2  ft. 
Now  in  the  picture-gallery  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  The  great 
picture  is  now  at  Blenheim. 

"Sotto  Cleeve  and  his  Wife  " 
(7  and  8),  painted  by  himself. 
"Bought  by  the  King."  Now 
at  Windsor  Castle. 

"  James  I.,"  aged  six  years,  in 
cap  and  feather,  with  a  falcon  on 
his  right  fist  (10).  Given  to  the 
King  by  Mr.  Robert  Young. 

A  similar,  but  larger,  picture 
is  now  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery. 

King  James  V.  of  Scotland, 
with  the  Scottish  arms  by.  "Both 
his  hands  one  over  another"  (12). 
Now  at  Windsor  Castle. 

"  Erasmus,"  copied  by  G.  Penz, 
after  Holbein  (13).  Now  at 
Windsor  Castle. 

Queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  "  in 
her  white  rooming  habit "  (14). 
Given  by  the  Marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton. (A  defaced  picture.) 

"Queen  Mary  of  Scotland" 
(15),  similar  to  the  preceding, 
said  to  be  done  by  Janet.  Given 
by  Lord  Denbigh.  Both  of  them 
measure  1  ft.  by  9  in.  Now  at 


of  the  South  Kensington  Portrait 
Exhibition. 

"An  Interior,"  by  Steenwyck, 
with  a  figure  of  the  King  walk- 
ing in  it,  painted  by  Cornelis 
Janssens  (19). 

"  Albert  Durer,  when  young, 
in  long  yellow  hair"  (25),  painted 
by  himself.  Presented  to  the 
King  by  the  city  of  Nuremberg. 
This  corresponds  with  the  picture 
now  in  the  gallery  at  Florence. 

"  Albert  Durer's  Father  * 
(26),  in  a  black  Hungarian  cap. 
This  picture  corresponds  with 
one  now  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland.  Engraved 
by  Hollar. 

Holbein's  "  Portrait  of  a  Mer- 
chant opening  a  letter  with  a 
knife"  (29).  Now  at  Windsor 
Castle.  One  of  the  Steelyard 
fraternity. 

A  holy  family,  by  some  un- 
known Italian  painter,  under  a 
green  curtain,  "  Christ  reaching 
some  Cherries  to  Joseph"  (33). 
See  ante,  p.  299. 

Isaac  Olivier's  portrait,  "  a 
big  limning,5'  of  Prince  Henry. 
A  red  curtain  by  him,  and  tents 
pitched  in  the  distant  field  (34). 
This  valuable  miniature  is  now 
preserved  in  the  royal  library  at 
Windsor  Castle. 
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More  pictures  in  the  chair-room  : — Page  161.  Charles  i. 

1625-49. 
Rubens's    "model    and   first         Four  pictures  by  Guido,   of  chair  or 

pattern  "  for  the  ceiling  in  the      the    "  Labours    of    Hercules  "  Thron«- 

room. 
Banquetting  House   (5),  which      (19),   with   figures   larger  than 

was  sent  for  the  King's  appro-  life.      They    are    now    in    the 

bation,  was  suspended  from  the  Louvre,  Nos.  335  to  338  in  the 

ceiling   over  the  table,  painted  Catalogue. 

upon  cloth,  in  a  gilded  frame.          Vander  Doort's  "  Head  of  a  Vander 

Size,  1  ft.  3£  in.  by  1  ft.  10  in.  Woman,"  modelled  in  coloured  Doort's 

"  The  King's  Head,"  looking  wax,  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver 

into  the  fields  (10).  (21),  intended  for  the  Emperor 

The  Queen's  picture,  stitched  Rudolph,  but  detained  by  Prince 

in  silk  (16).  Henry,  who   pressed  the  artist 

Van  Dyck's  portrait  of  Lady  into  his  service.      See  ante,  p. 

Shirley  in  a  Persian  dress  (18).  317. 
Now  at  Petworth  House.  French  Portrait,  supposed  to 

The  Marquis  del  Guasto  and  represent  Charles  IX.  of  France 

family    as    Mars,    Venus,    and  (24).  Bought  by  the  King.    Size 

Cupid  (20).  1  ft.  2|  inches  by  10 £  inches. 

IN  STORE.     Page  166. 

In  Store  in  the  Passage-room  betiveen  the  Banquet- store' 
ting  House  and  the  Privy  Lodgings : — 

The  great  picture  of  "St.  brought  back  to  England  in  17  98 
George,"  by  Rubens  (1).  Bought  among  the  Flemish  pictures  of 
by  the  King  of  Sir  Endymion  the  Orleans  Collection.  Pur- 
Porter.  This  dramatic  picture  is  chased  of  Mr.  Morland  by  George 
now  in  the  Queen's  Gallery  at  IV.  See  Mr.  Jameson's  Private 
Buckingham  Palace.  It  was  Galleries,  page  41. 

Raphael's  Cartoons  *  (2)  :— 

*  It  is  said  by  Dorigny,  on  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, in.  his  dedication  to  George  I.,  who  knighted  him,  that 
Charles  I.  had  purchased  them,  for  a  large  sum,  from  Flanders,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Rubens.  See  also  Walpole's  "  Anecdotes,"  edited 
by  Dallaway  and  Wornum,  p.  272.  An  interesting  series  of  copies 
from  them  by  Mytens  still  exists  at  Knole,  and  many  repetitions 
in  tapestry  are  distributed  over  the  country  in  ancient  family 
residences. 
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Whitehall 
Store- 
rooms. 

Raphael's 
Cartoons. 


Honthorst 
portraits. 


"  In  a  slit  deal  wooden  case, 
some  two  cartoons  of  Raphael 
Urbin's,  for  hangings  to  be  made 
by,  and  the  other  five  are,  by 
the  King's  appointment,  deli- 
vered to  Mr.  Franciscus  Cleane, 
at  Mortlack,  to  make  hangings 
by."  No  dimensions  given. 

"  Mary  of  Guise,  the  King  of 
Scotland,  King  James  the  5th's 
wife,  mother  to  Queen  Mary  of 
Scotland"  (3).* 

Honthorst's  large  picture  of 
"  The  family  of  the  King  and 


Queen  of  Bohemia  in  the  clouds, 
with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
presenting  their  children  to 
them,  as  allegorical  figures  "  (4). 
No  dimensions  given,  but  men- 
tioned as  "  a  very  large  piece." 
Now  on  a  staircase  at  Hampton 
Court  Palace. 

"Diana  and  Calisto,  a  large 
piece.  The  figures  half  so  big 
again  as  life.  Made  for  a  pattern 
for  hangings"  (6). 

«  Mucius  Scaevola  "  (7).  "  A 
Whitehall  piece." 


IN  STORE.     Page  168. 

In  the  little  Store-room  in  the  Bear  Gallery : — 
"The    Duke    of    Brunswick,      of    "Maximilian's     Triumph 


Bishop  of  Halberstadt"  (2),  "  to 
the   shoulders,"   on    panel,    by 
Michael  Johnson  Mireveldt. 
Albert    Durer's    large   print 


(3). 

Breughel's  (?)  "  Blind  leading 
the  Blind"  (4).  "A  water- 
coloured  piece.  A  Mantua  piece." 


THE  QUEEN'S  BEDCHAMBER.     Page  169. 

Queen's          A  little  piece  of  "  A  Bacchus     finished  painting  in  chiaroscuro. 
Bedroom.    Triumph ;    many    little    entire     "  Done  at  Venice ;  done  in  black 
figures."     Apparently  a  highly-     and  white  "  (8). 

THE  QUEEN'S  LITTLE  DRESSING-ROOM.    Page  169. 

Queen's  "  The  Queen's  own  picture,"          "  The   King's    Niece,''    in    a 

Dressing-    in  a  shepherd's  habit  (9).    Done      shepherd's   habit    (11).      Done 
by  Honthorst.  by  Honthorst.  t 

*  Apparently  the  panel  picture  with  a  shield  of  arms,  and  date 
1611,  in  the  background,  now  at  Hampton  Court,  No.  315  of  the 
Catalogue. 

t  Apparently  the  Princess  Sophia,  mother  of  George  I.  The  pic- 
ture is  said  to  be  at  Wilton  House. 
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"  The  Queen's  Sister,  the 
Duchess  of  Savoy,"  when  she 
was  young  (12),  in  her  blue 
embroidered  habit.  This  lady  was 
Christina,  the  second  daughter 
of  Henri  IV.  of  France,  married 
to  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy  in 
1619. 


"  The  Queen  herself, "  before  Charles  I. 
she  was  married  (13).  1625-49. 

"  The  now  Prince  of  Spain  "  Portraits. 
(14).    The  Infant  Don  Balthasar, 
eldest  son  of  Philip  IV.      He 
died  1646. 

"An  engraving  of  the  King 
and  Queen  together"  (15).* 


THE  QUEEN'S  SECOND  BEDCHAMBER.     Page  170. 
Contains  five  pictures,  all  of  them  representing  the  Q«een's 

Bedroom. 


Holy  Family. 

"  Our  Lady  and  Christ '  (16). 
"  New  and  fresh  made,  done  in 
France.  Removed  from  Somer- 
set House  Gallery." 

"  Our  Lady,  Christ,  St.  John, 
and  Joseph"  (17).  By  Luca 
Coniagio  (Luca  Cambiasi  or 
Cangiaci). 

"Our  Lady,  Christ,  and  Jo- 
seph" (18).  A  copy,  by  Geu- 
tileschi. 

"Our  Lady  and  Christ." 
"  Said  to  be  of  Raphael.  Painted 


upon    a    heavy    board.       She  Holy 
reaching,  with  her  right   hand,  Families, 
flowers  to  Christ,  and  with  her 
left  hand  holding  a  book.     Re- 
moved by  the  King  himself  out  of 
the  Long  Gallery  into  the  Queen's 
Bedchamber"  (19). 

Van  Dyck's  "  Our  Lady  with 
Christ,  where  many  Angels  are 
a  dancing.  Removed  by  the  King 
himself  out  of  the  Little  Room  by 
the  Long  Gallery"  f  (20). 


QUEEN'S  WITHDRAWING  CHAMBER.    Page  171. 

Above  the  chimney,  "A  Susanna,  with  the  two 
Elders  "(21). 

*  Apparently  the  engraving  by  Van  Voerst,  from  Van  Dyck's  fine 
picture  of  King  Charles  and  his  Queen  holding  a  wreath  between 
them.  The  picture  is  now  in  Buckingham  Palace,  over  a  door  in 
one  of  the  drawing-rooms.  A  copy  in  limning,  done  by  Hoskins 
when  the  original  was  at  Denmark  House,  appears  in  Vander 
Doort's  Catalogue,  p.  37,  No.  15. 

•f  Now  in  the  Collection  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  which  it  passed,  with 
other  pictures,  belonging  to  the  Houghton  Gallery. 


drawing- 
room. 
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IN  STOEE.     Page  171. 


Whitehall 

Store- 
room. 


"  The  following  are  kept 
yet  unplaced  " : — 

Titian's  Holy  Family.  «  She 
sitting  on  the  ground,  in  a  blue 
garment,  with  Christ  on  her  lap ; 
with  Joseph  in  a  yellow  drapery, 
with  three  angels  in  a  landscape. 
A  Mantua  piece  "  (22). 
Portraits.  "  Qlieen  Mary  of  Scotland  " 
(23) ;  as  big  as  life,  to  the 
shoulders,  her  name  being  there- 
by .written  in  great  letters. 
Thought  to  be  done  by  Frederick 
Zuccaro.  Changed  with  Lord 
Holland  for  the  King's  picture 
in  brass.* 

The  Queen,  when  she  was  a 

child  j  with  gold  flowers,  made 

in  a  head-dressing,  upon  a  red 

Richard  II.  ground    (25).       Painted    upon 

(Diptych.)  cloth)  « being  but  meaniv  done." 

An  Interior,  "wherein  the 
Queen  is  painted  in  little,  at 
length,  standing  by  a  blue  table, 
in  white  apparel"  (26).  By 


in  several  places,  and  are 

"John  Van  Beliame"  (Bel- 
camp). 

A  similar  piece,  "by  Houk- 
gest,  with  the  Queen's  picture 
therein,  done  by  Cornelius  John- 
son, whereof  the  dress  is  un- 
finished" (27). 

"  The  Procession  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter"t  (27  A). 
A  long  narrow  piece,  "  in  black 
and  white,"  by  Van  Dyck. 

Copies,  by  Greenbury,  from 
portraits  of  Albert  Durer  and 
his  father  (28).  The  originals 
have  already  been  specified  in 
the  King's  Chair -room;  see 
ante,  page  342. 

"  King  Eichard  II.,  attended 
by  his  Patron  Saints,  kneeling 
to  the  Virgin,  surrounded  by 
Angels"  (30).  It  is  called  "an 
altarpiece,  with  two  shutting 
all-over  gilded  doors." J  "On 


*  Compare  the  picture  of  Mary  of  Guise,  with  an  inscription,  now 
at  Hampton  Court,  No.  315  of  the  Catalogue. 

f  Now  at  Belvoir  Castle. 

\  This  is  the  earliest  record  which  I  remember  of  the  exquisite 
and  well-preserved  diptych  now  belonging  to  the  Pembroke  family 
at  Wilton  House.  Hollar  has  engraved  this  diptych  with  extreme 
accuracy,  and  his  engraving  dedicated  to  the  King,  bears  the  same 
date  as  Vander  Doort's  Catalogue — namely,  1639. — (See  Parthey's 
"Hollar,"  No.  229,  page  42.)  A  proof  impression  of  this  plate,  in 
the  King's  Collection,  has  already  been  noticed.  See  ante,  p.  326. 
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the   outside   of   the   door,   the  and  Lady  Jennings,  "  in  the  way  charics  j 

arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  of  exchange  for  his  Majesty's  own  1625-49. 

with   a   red   hat   and    mantle."  picture,   in   oil-colours,   by   Le-  Richard  1 1. 

Obtained  by  the  King,  through  mons." 
Sir  James  Palmer,*  from  Lord 


LONG  GALLEEY.     Page  174.  Long 

Gallery. 

In  the  Long  Gallery,  and  in  the  little  room  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Long  Gallery,  are  enumerated  many 
statues,  and  fragments  in  bronze  and  marble,  most  of  Antique 

Sculptures. 

them  antiques,  Greek  and  Roman.    They  were  mounted 
on  wooden  pedestals  and  placed  in  the  windows. 


CHAIR-BOOM.     Page  180. 

In  the  Chair-room,  at  this  time,  were  several  statues  chair- 
in  brass  and  marble,  both  ancient  and  modern.     They 
were  twelve  in  number.    The  most  important  of  them  Sculptures, 
appears  to  have  been  "  the  King's  statue,  cast  in  brass, 
by  the  Frenchman,  Le  Sueur ;   being  a  bust  upon  a 
black  pedestal,  with  a  helmet  on  his  head,  whereupon  a 
dragon,  after   the   ancient  Roman   fashion;  being   in 
height,  with  the  pedestal  and  all  together,  three  feet"(l). 


This  completes  the  general  view  of  the  most  remark- 
able objects  among  King  Charles's  extensive  collection 

*  K.  C.  C.  p.  72.  Sir  James  Palmer  had  already  presented  some 
pictures  to  tlie  King,  and  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  making 
designs  for  tapestry.  King  Charles  gave  a  picture  of  a  Bacchanalian 
subject  into  his  hands  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  copied  in 
Mortlake  tapestry.  See  King  Charles  Catalogue,  by  Bathoe,  p.  159. 
He  copied  Titian's  "  Tarquin  and  Lucrece."  Palmer  succeeded  Sir 
T.  Rowe  as  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
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Whitehall  of  works  of  art.     The  incidental  notes  and  references, 

A.  D.  1649. 

introduced  on  the  foregoing  pages,  may  tend  to  show 
that  although  many  of  the  finest  productions  of  the 
great  masters  are  no  longer  in  this  country,  the  majority 
of  the  historical  portraits  yet  remain  in  the  Royal  Col- 
lection, and  that  even  those  portraits  which  have 
passed  into  other  hands  are  fortunately  still  retained 
within  our  shores. 

On  reviewing  the  foregoing  Catalogue  of  the  King's 
property,  it  will  be  obvious  that  many  of  the  descrip- 
tions had  been  hastily  drawn  up  from  the  pictures 
themselves,  and  with  very  little  reference  to  earlier 
records.  Several  names  had  already  perished,  and  we 
find  that,  among  the  foreign  portraits  specified  as 
"  Whitehall  pieces,"  those  numbered  35,  36,  and  60, 
are  merely  called  "  ladies "  and  "  men  and  women 
children."  (See  ante,  page  336,  No.  60).  They  might 
have  been  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  King  Henry's 
Inventory  of  1542. 

The  unfortunate  valuation,  sale,  and  dispersion  of 
King  Charles's  magnificent  collection  after  his  death, 
are  too  generally  known  to  render  any  special  account 
necessary  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  Commons  resolved  upon  the  disposal  of  the  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  King,  Queen,  and  Prince,  March 
23,  1649,  and  ordered  everything  to  be  inventoried, 
appraised,  and  sold. 

Vertue  prepared  extracts  from  one  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary appraised  lists,  together  with  notes  of  the 
prices  at  which  the  pictures  were  actually  sold,  as  an 
introduction  to  the  printed  edition  of  Vander  Doort's 
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Catalogue.     They  were  taken  from  a  MS.  then  in  the 

_  ,.    .  ~  T_ .  .  meiit  of 

possession  oi  John  Anstis,  Garter  Kmg-at-Arms.  the  King's 

I  have,  however,  been  favoured  by  Lord  Methuen 
with  the  use  of  a  still  more  valuable  list  of  the  pictures 
and  their  appraisements,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Sir  Paul  Methuen.  The  MS.  is  signed  and  sealed  on 
the  last  page  by  G.  Wither,  Jo:  v:  Belcamp,  Mempriere, 
and  A.  Mildmay. 

According  to  this  document,  the  pictures  at  Oatlands 
were  viewed  and  appraised  September  13,  1649. 

At  Windsor,  the  Wardrobe  and  "  tapistry-hangings"  Windsor. 
were   viewed   and    appraised  September    15,   1649. 
Signed  "  Thomas  Greene,  Bertie"     They  were  in  the 
custody   of   Col.   Whichcote,    Governor    of    Windsor 
Castle. 

Next  follows,  "A  true  inventorie  of  the  goods  viewed  wimbie- 
in  Wimbleton  House,  being  the  remainder  of  which  on' 

* 

goods  were  left  by  the  Queen ;  the  rest  being  removed 
thence  to  Somerset  House."     No  date  is  given. 

These  are  followed  by  "  A  true  Inventory  of  severall  Somerset 
Pictures  now  remaining  in  Somerset  House  in  the 
custody  of  Mr.  Henry  Browne  and  appraised  the  — 
September,  1649.     They  came  from  Whitehall  and 
St.  James's." 

The  next  heading  is — 

"In  the  withdrawing-roome  begins  the  pictures 
belonging  to  Somerset  House,  with  some  few  belonging 
to  Whitehall"  Afterwards,  the  headings  change  suc- 
cessively to  "In  the  Closet,"  "Pictures  in  the  Gallery," 
"  In  the  Great  Closet,"  and,  finally,  "  In  the  Cross  Gal- 
lery at  Somerset  House." 
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Removal  All  the  pictures  described  in  this  MS.,  notwith- 
Kmg's  pic-  standing  the  extreme  brevity  of  most  of  the  entries, 
can  be  identified  with  the  fuller  descriptions  pre- 
pared by  Vander  Doort ;  and  in  some  instances,  the 
spelling  of  the  names  of  artists,  and  of  the  persons 
represented,  throws  a  considerable  light  upon  the  diffi- 
cult passages  of  the  Dutchman's  own  writing. 

It  would  appear  from  this  Parliamentary  Inventory, 
that  the  pictures  were  removed  from  Whitehall  to 
Somerset  House  previous  to  the  sale.  Raphael's 
Cartoons  having  been  reserved  by  Cromwell  at  the 
price  of  300?.  We  do  not,  however,  find  that  any  use, 
beyond  serving  as  "patterns"  for  tapestry,  was  made 
of  these  noble  works  .of  art,  until  the  time  when  Wil- 
liam III.  built  the  Gallery  at  Hampton  Court  expressly 
for  their  reception. 

Foreign  Clarendon,  in  his  History,*  refers  to  the  melan- 
ge? mT  choly  dispersion  of  the  King's  property.  The  chief 
purchasers  were  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  Christina  of 
Sweden,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  the 
Due  de  Richelieu,  and  the  Archduke  Leopold,  Governor 
of  the  Netherlands.  Through  the  last-named  purchaser, 
many  English  pictures  passed  to  the  Imperial  Gallery 
at  Vienna.  Two  private  and  wealthy  connoisseurs, 
Eberhard  Jabach,  and  a  Dutch  gentleman,  Gerard  Van 
Reynst,  became  possessed  of  many  of  the  choicest  works 
of  art.  Jabach  afterwards  sold  his  acquisitions  to 
Louis  XIV.,  and  they  now  enrich  the  Louvre  ;  whilst 

*  Yol.  iv.  p.  547  of  the  1849  Oxford  edition.  For  many  curious 
and  valuable  particulars  see  Walpole's  Anecdotes,  edited  by  Dallaway 
and  Wornum,  pp.  282-290,  and  Disraeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  326-335  of  1858  edition. 
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the  States-General  purchased  from  the  widow  of  Van  Charles  n. 
Reynst  all  that  he  had  obtained,  and  presented  them  to le 
Charles  II.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  restoration  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  By  this  means  a  large  number 
of  pictures  in  the  Catalogue  of  Charles  I.  was  recovered.'" 
The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Cosmo  III.,  during  his 
travels  in  England  in  1669,  visited  Whitehall.  He  has 
left  a  curious  and  elaborate  description  of  the  King's 
palace  and  the  Banquetting-room.  He  observes  in  one 
passage :  "  In  the  gallery,  formerly  enriched  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey  with  choice  paintings,  which  were  taken  away 
and  sold  by  Cromwell,  there  are  now  fastened  up  some 
vile  daubings  of  battles  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  other  gallery,  alongside  the  King's 
Chamber,  which  is  the  first  in  front  of  the  Anti- 
chamber,  is  entirely  naked  ;  all  its  treasures,  consisting 
of  a  prospect  of  a  beautiful  meadow,  laid  out  like  a 
garden,  planted  with  trees  and  beautiful  hedges  of 
roses,  and  having  four  rows  of  statues  in  the  middle, 
part  of  which  are  of  bronze  and  standing,  part  of 
white  marble,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  sitting 
posture.  In  the  centre,  which  is  surrounded  by  the 
statues,  there  rises  a  certain  structure  encircled  by  iron 
rails,  composed  of  many  and  different  kinds  of  dials  of 
various  shapes."  f 

*  The  pictures  thus  acquired  may  still  be  distinguished  by  refer- 
ence to  a  volume  of  engravings  that  was  published  of  Van  Eeynst's 
gallery,  generally  known  under  the  title  ' '  Cabinet  du  Bourgmestre 
Reynst,"  consisting  of  thirty-three  plates,  principally  engraved  by 
Corn,  Yischer. 

t  Translation  of  Travels  of  Cosmo  through  England.  4to.  Pub- 
lished at  London :  1821.  Page  368. 
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Hampton  The  following  description  of  Hampton  Court  Palace, 

Palace  re-  two  years  after  the  Restoration,  will   be   read  with 

decora-1  *  interest,  from  the  Diary  of  the  excellent  John  Evelyn  : 

Evelyn's  "  Hampton  Court  is  as  noble  and  uniform  a  pile, 

Diar^V«o  and  as  capacious  as  any  Gothic  architecture  can  have 

A.D.   lD02.  A  * 

made  it.  There  is  .an  incomparable  furniture  in  it, 
especially  hangings  designed  by  Raphael,  very  rich 
with  gold  ;  also  many  rare  pictures,  especially  the 
Csesarean  Triumphs  of  Andrea  Mantegna,  formerly 
the  Duke  of  Mantua's ;  of  the  tapestries,  I  believe  the 
world  can  show  nothing  nobler  of  the  kind  than  the 
stories  of  Abraham  and  Tobit."  * 

Both  sets  of  "hangings"  and  Mantegna's  original 
paintings  of  the  Triumphs  of  Julius  Caesar  still  con- 
stitute the  principal  features  of  Hampton  Court 
Palace."]"  The  mention  of  gold  being  woven  in 
with  the  tapestries  designed  by  Raphael,  shows  that 
they  could  not  have  been  the  original  cartoons, 
which  are  executed  in  plain  "tempera"  or  water- 
colours,  on  paper,  and  that  they  were  not  the 
splendid  series  of  tapestries,  wrought  by  order  of  the 
Pope  as  a  present  for  Henry  VIII.,  that  remained  trea- 
sured by  his  descendants  till  the  unfortunate  sale 
of  the  crown  property  after  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
The  latter  were  purchased  by  Don  Alonzo  de  Car- 
nas,  the  Spanish  minister  resident  in  London,  who 


*  Diary  of  John  Evelyn,  9th  June,  1662. 

f  Tapestries  were  also  wrought  from  these  designs.  Three  of  the 
series  are  at  Boughton,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  See  Pas- 
savant's  Kunstreise  durch  England.  8vo.,  London  1833;  p.  189. 
Other  sots  are  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  of  James  II. 's  effects. 
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transmitted  them  to  Spain,  after  which  they  passed  James  n. 

•*•  •/         J.  Iftft^ Qfl 

into  the  possession  of  the  Dukes  of  Alva.* 

A  catalogue  of  pictures  belonging  to  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.,  formerly  preserved  in  the  Earl  of  Oxford's 
library,  affords  some  very  interesting  particulars  re- 
specting the  royal  property  during  the  second  half  of 
the  17th  century.  The  total  number  of  works  of  art 
is  1,383,  and  the  list  is  signed  at  the  end  by  "Will.  Catalogue 

gjrrrjgrj  1}V 

Chiffinch."     The  catalogue  was  printed  by  Bathoe  in  w.  chiff- 
1758,  to  correspond  with  the  one  of  King  Charles1 
already  published. 

The  first  portion  contains  683  pictures,  of  various 
proportions — some  being  specified  as  "  to  the  waste," 
and  others  as  "  at  length," — including  miniatures  or 
limnings,  and  these  can  for  the  most  part  be  iden- 
tified with  the  ones  previously  described  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  Charles  I.  A  special  record  is  made,  at 
page  60,  of  the  sum  of  eighty  thousand  pounds  having 
been  paid  for  the  Mantuan  collection.  The  concluding 
note,  on  the  same  page,  deserves  attention :  "  Those 
called  the  Dutch  presents,  were  several  pictures 
first  belonging  to  King  Charles,  and  sold  to  a  curious 
man  in  Holland,  Myn  Heer  Reyntz,  who,  when  he  died, 

*  In  1824  they  were  brought  back  to  England,  and  publicly  ex-  Raphael 
hibited  by  Mr.  Tupper  in  London.    They  were  subsequently  removed  Tapestries, 
to  Liverpool,  and  finally  deposited  in  the  Eoyal  Museum  of  Berlin. 
See  Gunn's  "  Cartonensia,"   1831,  pp.   32,  et  seq.     Peachum,  in  his 
"  Compleat  Gentleman,"  p.  154  of  the  1661  edition,  thus  alludes  to 
them  : — "  Those  stately  hangings  of  arras  containing  the  history  of 
St.  Paul  out  of  the  Acts  (than  which  eye  never  beheld  more  absolute 
art,  and  which  long  since  you  might  have  seen  in  the  Banquetting 
house  at  White  Hall)  were  wholly  of  Eaphael's  invention." 

A  A 
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^ates  Purchased  them,  and  sent  them  as  a  present 


the  Royal  back  ^o  King  Charles  the  Second,  after  the  Restoration, 

Pictures. 

when  the  Ambassadors  from  Holland  came  to  settle  a 
peace  in  England." 

The  remaining  portion  is  classified  into  "  Pictures  in 
Windsor  I^Q  Queen  Dowager's  custody/'  "  Pictures  in  Windsor 
Castle/'  and  "  at  Hampton  Court,"  comprising  alto- 
gether 1,247  entries.*  As  the  size  of  the  pictures  is 
not  in  any  one  instance  stated,  all  hope  of  conclusive 
identification  is  destroyed.  After  the  enumeration  of 
the  pictures  above  stated,  follows  an  exclusive  account  of 
King  James's  pictures  ;  being  a  list  "  of  his  Majesty's 
pictures,  &c.  that  were  not  the  late  King's,  in  Windsor 
Castle."  And  also  of  "Pictures  in  Whitehall  of  his 
Majesty's  that  were  not  the  late  Kings." 

In  the  first  portion  —  namely,  among  those  pictures 
Whitehall,  which  belonged  to  Charles  II.  at  Whitehall  —  we  again 
recognise  the  series  of  small  old  heads  of  English  and 
foreign  princes  in  Nos.  189,  190,  198  to  203,  250  to 
264,  and  422  to  424,  which  have  already  been  noticed 
ante,  p.  333. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V.  is  recognisable  under  No. 
571,  "A  man's  head  with  a  long  chin,  in  a  cut  doublet, 
by  Jennett."  See  ante,  p.  288,  No.  11. 

A  series  of  the  old  "  limnings  "  extends  from 
Nos.  575  to  628,  and  again  from  643  to  650. 

King  Charles  II.  regained  some  of  the  finest  por- 
traits of  his  father,  of  himself  and  family,  by  Van 

*  In  the  original  catalogue,  the  pictures  are  not  continuously 
numbered  throughout  ;  but  divided  into  separate  localities.  The 
highest  amount  of  consecutive  numbers  is  537. 
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Dyck;  namely,  Nos.  742,  745,  749,  753,  771.  He 
kept  them  at  Windsor,  where  they  still  remain,  in  the 
Van  Dyck  room.  The  great  family-picture  of  the 
King  and  Queen  seated,  was  then  at  Whitehall, 
No.  173. 

There  are  many  portraits  of  eminent  artists  painted 
by  themselves,  extending  from  No.  107  to  No.  135. 
Eembrandt's  mother  is  recognizable  under  No.  113,  as 
"  an  old  woman's  picture  in  a  veil."  See  ante,  p.  341. 
No.  123,  "Raphael's  picture  in  a  black  habit  and  black 
cap,  done  by  himself,"  appears  to  be  the .  same  as  the 
portrait  of  a  young  man,  now  at  Hampton  Court,  No. 
278  of  the  Catalogue,  with  the  name  EAFFAELLO  VRBI- 
NAS.  FEC.  inscribed  round  the  clasp  in  front  of  his  black 
dress.* 

In  this  catalogue  we  first  meet  with  several  pictures 
of  historical  importance,  and  which,  in  our  time,  con- 
stitute some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  collec- 
tion at  Hampton  Court  Palace ;  namely,  the  series  of 
Mantegna's  Triumphs  of  Julius  Caesar — "  nine  of  Andrea 

•  Mantegna's 

Caesar's  triumphs,"  986 — 994.   These  were  at  Hampton  Triumphs 
Court,  as  previously  shown  by  John  Evelyn's  notice  of  Caesar. 
them.f 

The  great  paintings  of  the  Embarkation  of  Henry  Hemy 
VIII.  at  Dover,  and  his  meeting  with  Francis  I.  at  Historical 

Pictures. 

the  "  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,"  are  entered  among 
the  pictures  at  Whitehall  as  the  work  of  "Holbein," 
and  are  thus  described :  "  King  Henry  the  8th  going 
in  triumph  into  Bulloigne,"  No.  85  ;  "  King  Henry 
the  8th  going  to  Bulloigne,  a  sea  piece,"  No.  86.  Also 

*  See  post,  page  371.  t  See  ante,  p.  352. 
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Historical  we  find  in  the  same  series  "  A  large  piece,  being  the 
pictures.  Battle  of  Spurrs,"  No.  87,  and  "King  Henry  the 
8th  and  Maximilian  the  Emperor  encamped,"  "by 
Holbein/'  No.  90.  These  were  probably  the  pictures 
alluded  to  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  in  the 
passage  above  quoted,  ante,  p.  351. 

"  King  Henry  the  8th  when  he  was  prince,  at  length, 

in  red,"  "by  Holbein,"  No.  1047,  then  at  Hampton 

Court  Palace,  is  probably  a  large  picture  still  there. 

representing  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 

Queen  The  curious  picture  of  Queen  Elizabeth   and   the 

Elizabeth 

and  the     Three  Goddesses,  by  Lucas  de  Heere,  is  thus  described  : 

Three  God-  J 

desses.  "  Venus  and  Pallas,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  coming  in," 
"by  De  Cheere,"  No.  934.  It  was  then,  and  still  is, 
at  Hampton  Court. 

Holbein's       ^Q  smau  COpy  in  oji    which  Reme'e  van  Leemput 

painting  in  x  J 

the  Privy  made   from   Holbein's   painting   on  the  wall  of  the 

Chamber. 

Privy  Chamber — and  of  which  there  is  no  notice  in 
Charles  I.'s  Catalogue — was  at  this  time  preserved  at 
Whitehall.  It  is  thus  entered  :  "  King  Henry  the  8th, 
being  a  copy  after  the  piece  upon  the  wall  in  the 
Privy  Chamber,  by  Remy."  No.  355. 

A  remarkable  picture  of  King  Richard  II.,  but  with 
no  painter's  name  or  any  dimensions  to  guide  us, 
recalls  the  famous  "Westminster  whole-length  portrait 
previously  referred  to.  The  picture  was  at  Hampton 
Court  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  is  thus  entered 
in  the  Catalogue  :  "  King  Richard  the  2nd,  sitting  in 
a  chair  with  his  crown  on  his  head."  No.  869.  It  is 
apparently  no  longer  in  the  royal  possession. 
Diptych.  The  celebrated  diptych,  with  two  early  portraits  of 
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a  King  and  Queen  of  Scotland  *  at  their  devotions,  James  n. 

iiiii-  •  i  i  1685-88. 

and  attended  by  tneir  patron  saints,  recently  removed  Ja 
from   Hampton  Court  Palace   to   Holyrood,  were  atjj***- 
Hampton  Court  during  the  time  of  Charles  II.     They 
are  thus  entered  in  the  Catalogue  :  "  One  of  the  Kings   • 
of  Scotland   at  devotion,    crowned  by  St.  Andrew ; 
James  IV."     No.  955 ;  and  "  One  of  the  Queens  of 
Scotland   at  devotion,   a  saint  in  armour  by  her." 
No.  960.t 

Among  the  early  portraits  we  recognise  the  fine  Douglas, 
profile   of  the   Earl   of  Douglas   (see   ante,  p.  332), 
although   the  description  here  given  of  it,    "still  at 
Whitehall,"  is  somewhat  erroneous  :  "  Earl  Douglas's 

head,  surnamed  Blackson,  by  a   good   Italian 

hand."     No.  393. 

"  Mary  Queen   of   Scots,   to   the  waste,"  No.  926,  Mary 
at   Hampton  Court,  appears   to  be  Mary  of  Guise ;  scots. 
whilst  similar  words  applied  to  No.  408,  at  Whitehall, 
and  "  a  copy  of  it,"  No.  409,  in  the  same  place,  equally 
refer  to  the  well  known  portrait  of  Mary  Stuart  wear- 
ing the  white  veil  and  "  barbe  "  of  a  widow  in  mourn- 
ing. The  name  of  "Jennett"  is  also  given  as  the  painter 
of  No.  408.    King  Charles  I.  had,  as  we  have  seen,  two 
portraits  of  this  type  in  his  possession^ 

"  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  at  length  :"  "  by  Mytens," 
No.  15,  at  Whitehall,  is  the  picture  adapted,  and  turned 

*  James  III.  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  Christiern  I.  of  Denmark. 

f  They  were  seen  to  great  advantage  at  the  Manchester  Exhibition 
of  1857,  where  the  remarkable  ecclesiastic  paintings  on  the  reverse 
of  each  panel  attracted  the  special  attention  of  connoisseurs.  They 
were  Nos.  433  and  433  A  of  the  Exhibition  Catalogue. 

\  See  Bathoe's  edition  of  the  Catalogue,  p.  loo,  Nos.  14  and  la. 
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Various     the  reverse  way,  from  one  painted  from  the  life  at 
its'   Sheffield.     (See  ante,  p.  328,  No.  18.) 

Margaret  Douglas  is  recorded  in  the  following 
entry :  "  Lady  Margaret,  mother  to  Henry  King  of 
Scotland,  at  length,"  No.  16.  The  picture  is  very 
large,  and  now  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  No.  513  of 
the  Catalogue. 
Mother  of  A  curious  portrait,  "by  Honthorst,"  at  Whitehall, 

the  Duke  J 

of MOU-      "The    Duke   of    Monmouth's   mother,    half   length, 

mouth. 

No.  429,  may  now  be  very  difficult  to  trace.  A 
series  of  beautiful  miniatures,  both  "  limnings "  and 
"enamels,"  commences  with  No.  1164,  on  page  96. 
They  are  at  the  present  time,  for  the  most  part,  framed 
in  one  of  the  bedrooms  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  in  excel- 
lent preservation  ;  Madam  Gwynn  (1183)  and  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth's  Mother  (1170)  being  among  them. 
Misnomers  In  this  catalogue  may  be  found  the  oriorn  of  a 

atHamp-  6n  .  / 

ton  Court,  singular  error,  winch,  has  been  continued  in  the 
catalogues  of  Hampton  Court  Palace  even  to  the 
present  time  ;  which  is  the  calling  two  Austrian  prin- 
cesses, born  respectively  in  the  years  1575  and  1577, 
by  the  names  of  our  English  Queens,  Mary  and 
Elizabeth.*  They  were  thus  regarded  at  Whitehall 
Palace  after  the  Restoration  :  —  "  Queen  Elizabeth's 
head  when  she  was  a  child,"  No.  415,  and  "Queen 
Mary's  head  when  she  was  a  child"  No.  416. 
It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  add  that  Queen  Mary 
ascended  the  throne  of  England  in  1553,  and  was 
succeeded  by  her  sister  Elizabeth  in  1558.  These 

*  They  are  Nos.  281  and  282  of  the  Hampton  Court  Catalogue. 
(See  "Archseologia,"  vol.  xxxix.  p.  461.) 
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little    princesses    were    daughters    of    the   Archduke  Spanish 
Charles  of  Austria.     Mary  Christierna  was  born  No-  Princesses, 
vember,  1574,  and   Elizabeth  born   in  March,  1577. 
Their  sister  Margaret  became  Queen  of  Philip  III.  of 
Spain.* 

King  Charles  II.  was  never  distinguished  by  his 
patronage  of  art.  Even  the  well-known  series  of  the 
Beauties  of  his  time  did  not  emanate  from  himself. 
.  The  first  collective  appearance  of  the  Beauties  of  King 
Charles's  Court  occurs  in  the  List  of  King  James's 
own  pictures  at  Windsor  Castle.  They  never  belonged 
to  King  Charles ;  they  came  to  be  Crown  property 
through  James  II.,  whose  first  wife,  the  Duchess 
York,  had  commanded  Sir  Peter  Lely  to  paint  them."|"  1673 

They  remained  at  Windsor  till  after  the  accession  of 
William  IV.,  and  were  always  spoken  of  up  to  that  pe- 
riod as  the  "  Windsor  Beauties."  %  By  their  removal  to 
Hampton  Court  they  produce  some  confusion,  since  they 
have  had  the  effect  of  eclipsing  a  set  of  Beauties  already 
there ;  painted  by  Kneller  expressly  for  that  palace, 
and  known  by  the  distinctive  title  of  the  "  Hampton 
Court  Beauties'  The  Windsor  Beauties,  as  enu- 
merated in  King  James's  Catalogue,  were  originally 

*  These  portraits  are  on  canvas,  well  painted,  and  probably  tho 
work  of  a  Spanish  artist. 

t  The  Duchess  desired  to  have  the  handsomest  women  of  the  time 
painted,  and  the  series  was  commenced  with  portraits  of  her  own  lovely 
maids  of  honour.  See  Mrs.  Jameson's  Public  Galleries,  p.  320. 

%  They  were  still  at  Windsor  when  Mrs.  Jameson's  "  Beauties  of 
the  Court  of  King  Charles  the  2nd"  was  published  in  1833.  In 
1835  they  appeared  among  the  pictures  at  Hampton  Court,  according 
to  a  catalogue  preserved  at  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office. 
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Windsor  ten  in  number,  and  their  names  run  in  the  following 
order  (beginning  with  No.  1111) : — 1.  Duchess  of 
Cleveland ;  2.  Duchess  of  Eichmond ;  3.  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton ;  4.  Lady  Northumberland ;  5.  Lady  Sunder- 
land ;  6.  Lady  Falmouth  ;  7.  Lady  Denham  ;  8.  Lady 
Denham's  sister  (Lady  Whitmore) ;  9.  Lady  Eochester ; 
10.  Lady  Grammont. 

In  Bickham's  account  of  Windsor  Castle,  published 
in  his  "Deliciae  Britannicse/'  1742,  five  additional 
ladies  have  been  added  to  the  list,  namely,  Mrs.  Knott, 
Mrs.  Lawson,  Lady  Byrom,  the  Duchess  of  Somerset, 
and  Lady  Ossory. 

Chrran  ^e  Duchess  °f  Portsmouth  and  Nell  Grwynn  do  not 

appear  to  have  at  any  time  formed  part  of  the  series 
before  its  removal  to  Hampton  Court. 

In  King  James's  Catalogue  there  are  three  entries 
of  equestrian  portraits  of  Charles  I.  They  are 
numbered  respectively  359,  1076,  and  880.  Two 
are  distinguished  by  the  words  "on  a  dun  horse ;"  and 
the  third  by  the  mention  "Mons.  St.  Antoine  by 

Portraits"1  ^IQ-"     This  is  the  group  now  in  the  Van  Dyck  room 

Charles  i  a*  Windsor.  The  other  pictures  seem  to  be  the  small 
sketch,  and  the  grand  finished  picture  from  it,  now  at 
Blenheim.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  puchased  the 
latter  from  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  after  its  return  to 
England  the  picture  remained  at  Marlborough  House 
till  the  year  1818,  when  it  was  removed  to  Blen- 
heim.* 

*  See  De  Piles'  Art  of  Painting,  Lond.,  8vo.,  1706,  page  412,  for  a 
notice  of  the  picture  being  then  in  Bavaria,  and  Catalogue  of  Pictures 
at  Blenheim  by  G.  Scharf.  London,  8vo.,  1862,  p.  36. 
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In   the   year   1683,  the   Marchese  Luca   Casimiro  Italian 
degl'  Albizzi  visited  England,  and  his  travels  were  re- 
corded in  manuscript  by  Dr.  A.  Forzoni.     At  Windsor  William 

;i ii'l  ]Mcirv 

he  observed  a  full-length  portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  1689-1702. 
Scots  (probably  the  picture  still  there),  and,  over  a 
chimney-piece,  a  finely-wrought  piece  of  embroidery, 
" un' educazione  di  fanciulli"  by  the  hands  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.* 

The  Court  does  not  seem  to  have  been  immediately  Fire  at  the 

Palace 

driven  from  Whitehall  Palace  by  the  fire  which  con-  1691. ' 
sumed  the  long  stone  gallery,  and  the  lodgings  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  in  April,  1691.  Queen  Mary 
is  recorded  as  having  in  the  October  following  re- 
ceived addresses  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
the  drawing-room  at  Whitehall.  This  must  have  been 
the  Withdrawing-room  adjoining  the  Banqueting-hall.f 

A  melancholy  picture  is  given  incidentally  in  Ward's  The  Palace 
London  of  the  desolation  of  Whitehall  Palace  after  the in 
second  conflagration  : — "  We  crossed  the  palace-yard, 
on  the  east  end  of  which  lay  the  relics  of  Westminster 
clock-house  in  a  confused  heap;  from  thence  we  passed 
to  the  tennis-court,  and  went  forwards  to  Whitehall, 
whose  ruins  we  viewed  with  no  little  concern,  as  con- 
sumed by  flames  near  so  much  water,  and  all  that 
artists,  at  the  cost  of  our  greatest  kings,  had  improved 
to  delight  and  stateliness,  remains  dissolved  in  rubbish  ; 
those  spacious  rooms  where  majesty  has  sat  so  oft, 

*  See  Catalogue  of  the  Temporary  Museum  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  at  Edinburgh  in  1856,  by  A.  Way,  p.  xxii. 

t  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  by  Agnes  Strickland.  Vol.  vii. 
p.  339  ;  edition  1803. 
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attended  with  the  glories  of  the  Court, — the  just,  the 
Whitehall  wise,  the  beautiful — now  huddled  in  confusion,  as  if 

in  ruins.  .  •  •  -  i  • 

the  misfortunes  ot  princes  were  visited  on  then*  palaces 
as  well  as  persons.  Through  several  out-courts  we 
came  to  Scotland  Yard,  covered  with  recumbent  sol- 
diers who  were  basking  in  the  sun."  * 

KENSINGTON. 

Kens-  When  William  III.  purchased  Kensington  Pala.ce  in 

ton-  1691,  he  employed  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  make 
additions  to  it,  and  he  divided  his  time  between  Ken- 
sington and  Hampton  Court.  It  became  the  favourite 
residence  of  his  beloved  Queen,  and  she  died  there. 

Immediately  after  the  demise  of  King  William,  this 
Palace  was  fitted  up  for  the  residence  of  Queen  Anne 
and  Prince  George  of  Denmark. 

Decora-         George  I.  employed  Kent  to  build  the  cupola  room 
Kent by     an(^  great  staircase.     Kent  also,  under  the  King's  par- 
ticular instructions,  painted  the  figures  and  decorations 
on  the  walls. 

George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline  passed  much  of  their 
time  at  Kensington,  and  the  Queen  expended  large 
sums  upon  the  improvement  of  the  palace  and  gardens. 
She  generally  resided  here  with  the  royal  family,  in 
the  absence  of  the  King  when  on  the  Continent.  Her 
Majesty  held  a  court  at  Kensington  regularly  every 
Sunday  after  divine  service.")" 

HAMPTON  COUET. 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  meanwhile,  had  undergone 

*  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  by  Agnes  Strickland,  vol.  vii. 
p.  383. 

t  Faulkner's  History  of  Kensington,  p.  481. 
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extensive  alterations,  and  received  many  additions,  to  William 
suit  the  requirements  of  a  royal  residence.     Sir  Chris-  1689-17102. 
topher  Wren  completed  the  Fountain  Court  in  1690, 
and  built  the  beautiful  Ionic  colonnade  leading  to  the  New. 
principal  entrance.     Laguerre  painted  the  "  Labours  of  £" ^JJ8 
Hercules "  in  the  external  lunettes  of  Sir  Christopher  169°- 
Wren's   new   building.     George  II.  and  Queen  Caro- 
line were  the  last  sovereigns  that  resided  with  their 
families  at  Hampton  Court. 

King  William  had  the  Cartoons  by  Kaphael  properly  Cartoons 
joined  and  laid  down  upon  canvas,  under  the  direction  pLeL 
of  the  painter  Henry  Cooke.*    He  employed  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  to  build  a  gallery  at  Hampton  Court 
expressly   for   their   reception.       The    "Triumphs   of 
Julius  Caesar,"  by  Mantegna,  were  also  in  the  same 
palace. 

At  Hampton  Court,  in  I742,t  were  many  whole- Historical 
length  pictures  by  Van  Somer,  Mytens,  Van  Dyck,  and  Portraits- 
Honthorst ;  but  the  works  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  and 
Verrio  occupied  the  largest  amount  of  space,  both  on 
walls   and  ceilings.      Over  the  chimney-piece  in  the 
drawing-room   was  Van  Dyck's   standing  portrait  of 
Charles  L,  in  royal  robes,  which  is  now  at  Windsor.^ 
Andrea    Mantegna's    cartoons    were  in  the   Queen's 
drawing-room.     Full-length  portraits  of  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Brunswick  family,  Lady  Margaret  Lenox, 


*  Walpole's  Anecdotes,  edited  by  Dallaway  and  Wornum,  p.  603, 
and  Ruland's  Notes  on  the  Cartoons,  1866,. p.  7. 

t  Bickham's  Delicise  Britannicse,  p.  121. 

J  This  is  the  fine  standing  figure  so  admirably  engraved  by  Sir 
Robert  Strange. 
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Hampton  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (Mytens)  were  in  the  Queen's 
state  audience  room. 

The  Queen's  Gallery  or  Tapestry  Gallery  contained, 
as  now,  seven  fine  pieces  of  tapestry  from  the  designs 

French      of  Le  Brun,  representing  the  History  of  Alexander 

Tapestry.  ^  Qrea^  They  were  set  up  in  their  present  order 
about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  General 
Cadogan  brought  them  from  Flanders,  where  they 
had  been  purchased  at  a  common  auction  at  a  very 
inferior  price.* 

In  the  apartments  belonging  to  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales,  were  several  whole-lengths  of  Spanish  ministers 
and  foreign  potentates.  Eaphael's  Cartoons  were  in  the 

Admimk  "Great  council  chamber  or  Cartoon  Gallery."  The 
Admiral's  Gallery  contained  fifteen  portraits  of  re- 
nowned admirals  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  and  Michael 
Dahl.  The  Beauty  room  held  nine  portraits  of  the 
most  distinguished  ladies ;  Queen  Mary  by  Wissing, 
the  rest  by  Kneller.  They  are  named  in  the  following 

Hampton  order.     "  1.  Lady  Peterborough.     2.  Lady  Eanelagh. 

Beauties.  3.  Lady  Middleton.  4.  Miss  Pitt.  5.  Duchess  of  St. 
Albans.  6.  Lady  Essex.  7.  Lady  Dorset.  8.  Queen 
Mary.  9.  The  Duchess  of  Grafton." 

On  the  Queen's  Staircase  was  the  large  picture  by 

Honthorst.  Honthorst,  representing  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in 
the  character  of  Mercury  introducing  the  children  of 
the  King  of  Bohemia  to  King  Charles  1st  and  his 
Queen,  f  It  still  occupies  the  same  position,  and  has 


*  Bickham,  ut  supra,  p.  81. 
t  See  ante,  p.  344. 
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"been  carefully  cleaned  within  the  last  few  years  by  George  ir. 

-MT      TT    TI/T       •  1727-60. 

Mr.  H.  Merntt. 
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At  Windsor  Castle,  at  the  same  date  (1742),  there 
were  not  many  very  remarkable  .paintings.  A  large 
equestrian  portrait  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  by 
Dahl,  was  over  the  chimney  in  the  Queen's  guard- 
chamber.* 

Van  Dyck's  Lady  Venetia  Digby  was  over  the  Historical 
chimney  in  the  King's  drawing-room.  The  Beauty- 
room  contained  fourteen  of  Sir  Peter  Lely's  most 
distinguished  female  Beauties,  already  referred  to.t 
The  picture  of  Eembrandt's  mother,  now  called  the 
Countess  of  Desmond  ;  J  various  portraits  of  Queen's  of 
England,  and  portraits  of  Erasmus  and  other  learned 
men,  were  in  the  Blenheim  closet.  §  Queen  Elizabeth's 
picture  gallery,  now  the  library,  included  whole-lengths 
of  King  James  I.  and  his  Queen  by  Van  Somer, 
Henry  VIII.  by  Holbein,  the  Two  Misers  by  Quentin  Misers  by 

J  J  J  Quentiu 

Matsys,  Titian  and  Aretino,  Bandinello  by  Correggio,  Matsys. 
two  views  of  Windsor  Castle  by  Vorsterman,  and  the 
Battle  of  Spurs,  with   TERVAINE   inscribed   over  it ; 
Giulio  Komano's  Burning  of  Eome  (see  ante,  p.  339). 

The  extensive  works  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  and  Sir  Godfrey 

J  Kneller. 

Sir  James  Thornhill,  decorating  St.  George's  Hall  and 
the  great  Staircase  have  entirely  passed  away.  The 
ceiling  of  the  Hall  was  "  embellished  with  the  repre- 

*  Delicise  Britannicse,  pp.  152,  184. 

t  Ante,  p.  359.  J  See  ante,  p.  341. 

§  Pote's  Windsor,  p.  419. 
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st.          sentation  of  William  III.  surrounded  by  the  Graces ;" 

George's 

Hail  at      and  the  same  monarch  was  represented  in  State  seated 

Windsor  n         _  •  -i       i 

Castle.  on  a  throne  at  the  upper  end.  Over  a  side  door,  just 
by  the  gallery,  was  "  a  fine  portrait  of  the  Lady  who 
lost  her  garter  at  an  assembly"  These,  together  with 
various  allegorical  figures  and  a  picture  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  were  commenced  by 
Verrio  and  completed  by  Kneller.  The  grand  stair- 
case was  designed  and  executed  by  Sir  James  Thornhill, 
who  also  completed  all  the  paintings  under  the  dome. 
Queen  After  1743,  the  portrait  picture  of  the  so-called  Chil- 

china-  dren  of  Henry  VII.  by  Holbein  (see  ante,  pp.  288  and 
theSBien-W  336),  was  hung  over  the  chimney  in  Queen  Caroline's 
Room.  china-closet  opening  out  of  the  Picture  Gallery.  It  had 
previously  been  in  her  Majesty's  closet  at  Kensington.* 
Van  Dyck's  "  Charles  II.  in  armour  when  a  boy,"  was 
in  the  King's  bedchamber ;  and  Kneller's  much-talked- 
of  "  Converted  Chinese,"  f  was  in  the  King's  drawing- 
room.  The  presence-chamber  was  adorned  with  Van 
Dyck's  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  the  Coun- 
tess of  Dorset  (his  governess),  by  the  same  artist,  and 
a  picture  of  Sarpi  (Father  Paul),  by  Tintoretto. 

ST.   JAMES'S. 

St.  James's  A  few  historical  portraits  of  considerable  value  were 
lodged  at  St.  James's  Palace  in  1766.J  Among  them 
Van  Somer's  "  Earl  of  Pembroke,  lord  chamberlain,"  a 

*  See  "  Archseologia,"  vol.  xxxix.  p.  256;  and  Pote's  Windsor, 
1749,  p.  420. 

t  Now  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

\  Pote's  Windsor,  p.  418,  1749;  Delic.  Brit.  p.  187;  Dodsley's 
London,  vol.  vi.  p.  336,  1761. 
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half-length  picture ;   Jeffery   Hudson,  the  dwarf,  by  George  in. 
Mytens ;  Adam  and  Eve,  by  Mabuse  ;  Mary  Queen  176°-1820- 
of  Scots,   the   version   of    the   Sheffield   picture,   by 
Mytens;*  Darnley  and  his  brother,  the  size  of   life, 
by  De  Heere.t 

BUCKINGHAM  PALACE. 

Raphael's  Cartoons  were  removed  to  the  Queen's  Raphael's 
palace  in  St.  James's  Park  from  Hampton  Court  about  removed  to 
1764.     In  the  "  English  Connoisseur,"  published  1766,  London- 
vol.  ii.  page  3,  they  are  spoken  of  as  "  lately  removed ;" 
thence  they  were  taken  to  Windsor  Castle  in  1787  or 
1788;  and  in  1814  once  more  restored  to  Hampton 
Court  by  the  Prince  Regent.J 

KENSINGTON. 

Kensington  Palace  during  the  reign  of  George  II.  Portraits 
appears  to  have  contained  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  Dyck  at 
finest  pictures.  §     We  especially  note  Van  Dyck's  pic-  ton. 
tures  of  King  Charles  and  his  Queen ;  Van  Dyck's  Cupid 
and  Psyche ;  Van  Dyck's  Three  Children  of  Charles  I. ; 
The  Widow  Eliot,  by  Riley ;  two  heads  erroneously 
named  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth  when  children 
(see  ante,  p.  358) ;  "  Queen   Elizabeth  in  a   Chinese  Queen 

Elizabeth 

dress,  drawn  when  she  was  a  prisoner  at  Woodstock  ;   in  a  fancy 


dress. 


*  See  ante,  pp.  328  and  358. 
t  English  Connoisseur,  vol.  i.  p.  184. 
\  Ruland,  p.  7;  Dodsley's  London,  vol.  iii.  p.  155. 
§  Dodsley's  London,  vol.  iii.  p.  269 ;  English  Connoisseur,  vol.  i. 
p.  145. 
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Kneller's  portraits  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary, 

ton  Palace.  ...  J  ' 

in  their  coronation  robes  —  (he  was  knighted  for 
painting  these  pictures)  ;  Domenichino's  "  St.  Agnes," 
whole  length;  Rubens'  large  Holy  Family,  with  St. 
Francis  in  adoration;  Pontormo's  "Venus  and  Cupid," 
after  Michael  Angelo  ;  Van  Dyck's  "  Second  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  his  brother";  Guido's  pictures  of 
"  Venus  attired  by  the  Graces,"  and  "  Perseus  and  An- 
dromeda"; and  Holbein's  "Edward  VI." 
Grand  pic-  In  the  Painted  Gallery  were  many  large  pictures, 

turcs  by 

Tintoretto  especially  Van  Dyck's  "  Charles  I.  on  horseback  coming 
through  an  arch,"  at  one  end  of  the  gallery,  and  Van 


Dyck's  "  King  and  Queen,  seated,  with  their  children," 

at  the  opposite  extremity  ;  Tintoretto's  grand  pictures 

of  "  Esther  fainting  before  Ahasuerus,"  and  "Apollo 

and  the  Nine  Muses." 

Palma's    "Adoration    of    the     Shepherds,"    "The 

Woman  of  Samaria,"  and  Giulio  Eomano's  "Birth  of 

Jupiter,"  were  in  the  same  apartment. 

Madonna        Over  the  chimney  a  circular  Madonna  and  Child, 
by  Ra-    '  attributed  to  Raphael.     This  picture  still  remains  at 

.Kensington  Palace  in  the  same  position. 

Queen  Caroline  had  before  this  period,  accidentally 

discovered,  in  a  bureau  at  Kensington,  a  volume  con- 
Hoibein     taining  Holbein's  original  drawings  of  the  most  emi- 

Drawings.  ° 

nent  persons  belonging  to  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  * 
These  the  Queen  desired  to  have  arranged  on  the  walls 
of  her  closet  next  to  the  state  bedroom,  together  with 
frames  containing  choice  miniatures  and  medallions, 

*  See  "Walpole's  Anecdotes   edited  by   Dallaway  and  "Wbrnum, 
p.  84. 
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accompanied  by  a  few  oil  pictures  of  special  delicacy  George  11. 

,,..,..  *  ...  .  j  1727-1760. 

and  historical  interest.  Ihe  miniature  portraits  and 
copies  by  Peter  Olivier  contained  in  those  frames  cor- 
respond with  those  enumerated  in  Vander  Doort's 
catalogue.  Among  the  oil  paintings  are  "  Two  Mice/'* 
by  Raphael  (see  ante,  p.  324,  and  No.  654  of  King 
James's  Collection) ;  and  Queen  Elizabeth  when  prin- 
cess, in  a  red  dress  (see  ante,  pp.  289,  311  and  336). 

General  Monck,  by  Cooper,  unfinished ;  Holbein  and  Portraits- 
his  Wife,  in  tempera,  on  linen,  two  separate  pictures, 
which  have  been   recently  removed   from   Hampton 
Court  to  the  library  at  Windsor. 

The  Children  of  "Henry  VIL,"  or  rather  of  the 
King  of  Denmark.  (See  ante,  pp.  288  and  336,  and 
"  Archaeologia,"  vol.  xxxix.  p.  256.) 

Children  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Bohemia.  (See 
ante,  p.  338.) 

A  catalogue  of  the  entire  contents  of  this  room  was  Vertne's 

0  Catalogue. 

taken  by  Mr.  Gr.  Vertue  in  September,  1743,  by  com- 
mand of  Queen  Caroline. 

It  appears  that  about  the  time  of  the  fire  at  White- 
hall, the  series  of  old  heads  and  foreign  portraits  were  Royal 

„          _  T_         .  __  Portraits. 

transferred  to  Kensington,  as  Vertue — on  the  title  to 
his  engravings  from  them,  in  Rapin,  published  1736 — 
mentions  them  as  being  in  the  latter  palace ;  and 
Walpole,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Anecdotes,"  1762, 
especially  alludes  to  the  early  royal  portraits  at 
Kensington.  He  also  (p.  47)  speaks  of  a  chamber 
of  very  ancient  portraits, — among  them  one  of  the 

*  Page  19,  No.  123  of  Bathoe's  edition.  "In  a  small  square 
black  frame,  2i  inches  by  3^  inches,  Two  Mice,  painted  by  Raphael." 
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Duke  of  Norfolk, — as  then  existing  in  the  Princess 
Dowager's  house  at  Kew. 

Henry  iv.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  in  none  of  the  lists 
above  cited,  is  any  mention  made  of  Henry  IV.  But 
his  portrait,  now  at  Windsor,  first  appeared  by  name 
at  Kensington  among  the  royal  portraits  of  the  earlier 
series.  It  agrees  with  the  type  adopted  in  the 
"  Bazilicologia,"  published  in  1618,  which  has  been  so 
many  times  repeated  in  various  sets  of  English 
monarchs  distributed  over  the  country.  The  hanging 
head-dress  is  clearly  of  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  seems  inseparable  from  portraits  of 
Chaucer  and  Philip  the  Good.  This  fashion  is  also 
conspicuous  in  some  of  the  foreground  figures  in  Van 
Eyck's  "Adoration  of  the  Lamb."* 

Waipoie.  Walpole,  in  his  "Anecdotes,"  pronounced  the  Ken- 
sington picture  to  be  a  duplicate  of  the  one  at 
Kensington,  although  the  latter  is  in  reality  infinitely 
superior.  Walpole  was  easily  persuaded  to  do  this 
by  the  notes  he  had  purchased  from  Vertue. 

These  old  portraits  were  at  Kensington  Palace  in 
the  year  1820,  and  they  appear  in  Faulkner's  history 
of  that  parish,  page  554. 

The  most  ancient  historical  ones  were  deposited  in 
the  "  Private  Closet." 

"Henry  IV.,  to  the  waist,"  is  No.  630.     Portraits 

*  Vertue  engraved  his  portrait  of  Henry  IV.  for  Eapin's  History 
of  England,  in  1732,  from  a  picture  belonging  to  Lord  Essex  at 
Hampton  Court,  in  Herefordshire.  In  the  illustrative  text  which 
accompanied  Vertue's  plates,  afterwards  issued  separately  in  1736,  the 
engraver  refers  to  the  "ancient  picture  on  board  in  the  Palace  of 
Kensington  "  as  being  similar  to  it. 
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of  Catherine  of  Arragon,  No.  643,  and  Anne  Boleyn,  George  iv. 
No.  645,  are  also  specified.  A  great  number  of  addi- 
tional portraits  seem  also  to  have  been  added  from  other 
residences.  A  portrait  of  Raphael,  by  himself  (162), 
with  a  brooch  on  his  breast,  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Earl  Cowper  to  King  George  III.*  The  large 
diptych  paintings  of  James  III.  and  his  Queen  (Nos. 
157  and  166)  that  had  previously  been  at  Hampton 
Court,  now  made  their  appearance  within  these  walls.t 
A  catalogue  of  these  Kensington  pictures  was  taken 
by  Benjamin  West,  at  the  King's  desire,  in  1818.J 
Many  of  the  dimensions  were  inserted,  and  dates  and 
inscriptions  on  the  pictures  carefully  observed. 

CARLTON    HOUSE. 
About  1802,  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  begun  to  form  c^Hon 

House. 

his  own  private  collection,  under  the  guidance  and 
advice  of  Lord  Farnborough;  and  in  1812  he  also 
obtained  the  choice  collection  of  Flemish  and  Dutch 
pictures  that  had  been  formed  by  Sir  Francis  Baring. § 
These  pictures,  with  many  subsequent  additions,  are 
now  concentrated  in  the  Picture  Gallery  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

In  the  year  1816,  two  of  Raphael's  Cartoons — "  The  Raphael's 

Tl/r'  1  T~v  1        }}    -XT  -i  T»         i      -r»  •  CartOODS, 

Miraculous  Draught,    No.  1,  and  "  Paul  Preaching  at  A.D.  isie. 
Athens,"  No.  96,  were  exhibited  to  the  public  at  the 
British  Institution,  and  the  rest  followed  in  consecutive 

*  Compare  ante,  page  355. 
t  See  ante,  p.  356. 
t  Faulkner's  Kensington,  p.  499. 
Mrs.  Jameson's  Private  Picture  Galleries,  p.  4. 
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British  in-  years  :  thus,  in  1817,  the  "Elymas,"  No.  1,  and  the 

paiSi.  "Death  of  Ananias,"  No.  133.     In  1818,  "The  Beau- 

tiful Gate,"  No.  1,  "  Feed  my  Sheep,"  No.  124  ;  and  in 

1819,  the  series  was  completed  by  the  display  of  "The 

Sacrifice  at  Lystra,"  No.  124. 

GEEENWICH  HOSPITAL. 

Donation        In  1824,  King  George  IV.  transferred  the  series  of 
portraits  of  Admirals,  painted  by  Kneller,  Lely,  and 


Dahl,  from  Hampton  Court  Palace,  to  the  Governors 
of  Greenwich  Hospital,  where  they  now  decorate  the 
great  Hall. 

In  the  following  year,  his  Majesty  presented  the  fine 
whole-length,  by  Mytens,  of  the  Admiral  Howard,  Earl 
of  Nottingham,  with  the  Spanish  Armada  tossing  on 
the  waves  in  the  distance.* 

BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  AND  CAELTON  HOUSE. 
Aitera-          In  May,   1825,  in  consequence  of  the  alterations 
Bucking-    about  to  be  made  by  Nash  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the 
Palace  and  whole  of  the  pictures  belonging  to  that  residence  were 

destruc-  -\    ,      ir 

tiou  of      removed  to  Kensington. 

House?  In  1826  and  the  following  year,  the  Carlton  House 
pictures,  acquired  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  under  the 
circumstances  above  mentioned,  were  exhibited  col- 
lectively at  the  British  Institution.  They  entirely 
occupied  the  walls  of  the  gallery  during  two  con- 
secutive years. 

HAMPTON  COUET  PALACE. 
King  William  IV.,  on  his  accession,  ordered  all  the 

*  See  ante,  p.  329.    See  Locker's  Admirals,  4to,  Lond.,  1831. 
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pictures  accumulated  at  Kensington  Palace  to  be  trans-  Koyai  pic- 
ferred  to   Hampton  Court.     His  desire  was  to  have  Hampton 
them  shown  to  better  advantage,  and  to  enable  the  wmiam 
public  to  participate  in  these  advantages.  The  granting  J  J3'0_7 
a  free  access  to  these  valuable  works  of  art  to  the 
general   public,   has   tended  to  exercise   a  far   more 
beneficial  effect  upon  public  taste  than  has  hitherto 
been  acknowledged. 

At  the  time  of  this  extensive  removal,  which  lasted  Extensive 

change  of 

during  the  years  1833,  1834,  1835,  several  pictures  localities 

.      .  .  of  Pictures. 

of  historical  importance  were  removed  to  Windsor 
Castle,  and  among  them,  from  Kensington,  the  series 
of  old  portraits  which  originally  belonged  to  Henry 
VIIL,  at  Whitehall.  They  are  now  arranged  with  great 
good  taste  and  judgment,  in  a  small  apartment  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  royal  pew  of  the 
chapel.  Holbein's  fine  portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Guild- 
ford,  apparently  obtained  from  the  Arundel  Collection,* 
was  for  some  time  at  Hampton  Court,  and  is  now  at 
Windsor.  The  curious  picture  "of  James  1st  praying 
at  the  tomb  of  his  father,  Lord  Darnley,"  was  at 
Hampton  Court  till  1853,  when  it  was  transferred  to 
Windsor  Castle.  The  singular  picture  of  "  The  Calling 
of  St.  Matthew,"  attributed  to  Mabuse,  was  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace  in  1842.  It  is  now  at  Windsor,  f 

Several  pictures  were  removed,  in  1834,  from  the 
green  dressing-room,  Buckingham  Palace,  to  the  royal 
residence  at  Kew. 

*  SeeAnstis'  Eegister  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  London,  folio,  1724, 
vol.  2,  p.  244,  and  Mrs.  Jameson's  Public  Galleries,  vol.  2,  p.  344. 

t  See  ante,  p.  329,  and  Mrs.  Jameson's  Private  Picture  Galleries, 
p.  27. 
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HOLYEOOD   PALACE. 
Removal  of     At  the  time  of  the  great   Manchester   Exhibition, 

Scottish 

Portraits  in  1857,  it  was  suggested  that  the  celebrated  diptych 
burgh.  painting  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Scotland  (see 
ante,  pp.  313  and  356),  which  had  been  lent  by 
her  Majesty  from  Hampton  Court  Palace,  would  be 
more  appropriately  placed  in  her  royal  residence  at 
Holyrood,  and  for  which,  in  all  probability,  the  picture 
had  originally  been  painted.  The  suggestion,  chiefly 
promoted  by  Mr.  D.  Laing,  readily  found  favour,  and 
was,  before  the  close  of  the  same  year,  removed  to 
Holyrood  Palace.  A  few  more  pictures  were  selected 
for  transfer  from  Hampton  Court  to  Holyrood,  and 
accordingly  the  following  pictures,  taken,  with  their 
numbers,  from  the  catalogue  of  the  time,  were  removed 
from  Hampton  Court  in  1864  : — 
The  MO-  The  Countess  of  Lenox,*  284  ;  Queen  Anne  of  Den- 

ther  of 

Lord 

Darnley.         *  I  am  under  a  strong  impression  that  this  picture  now  lies  under 

a  false  designation.  It  differs  considerably  from  the  authentic  por- 
traits of  the  Countess  of  Lenox  at  Hampton  Court,  No.  513  of  the 
Catalogue,  and  from  the  kneeling  figure  in  the  picture  at  Windsor, 
representing  the  parents  and  infant  son  of  Darnley  praying  before  his 
tomb.  In  those  instances  the  eyes  of  the  Countess  are  pale  blue 
grey ;  the  eyebrows  very  arched,  and  of  a  pale  brown  colour.  In 
the  picture  above  mentioned  the  eyes  are  very  dark  brown,  and  the 
eyebrows  of  a  different  character.  My  expectation  is  that  the  picture 
will  prove  to  be  the  portrait  of  Mary  of  Hungary,  sister  to  the 
Emperor,  and  governess  of  the  Netherlands.  It  is  a  very  fine  por- 
trait, signed  and  dated  "  Antonius  more  pingebat,  1554,"  and  has  the 
brand  of  C.  E.  crowned  on  the  back  of  the  panel ;  thereby  proving 
that  it  really  belonged  to  Charles  I.  It  corresponds  with  the  de- 
scription already  cited  from  Vander  Doort's  Catalogue.  See  ante, 
p.  332,  No.  9. 
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mark,  578  ;  King   Charles   II.,  small,   whole   length,  Removal  of 
by  Kussell,  607 ;  King  James  II.,  same  scale  as  pre-  Portraits 
ceding,  604;  King  James  I.,  by  Van  Somer,  334  ;  The  don  to 
Children  of  Charles  L,  after  Van  Dyck,  639;  Henry  Edinbur«h' 
Prince  of  Wales,  269  ;  The  Admirable  Crichton,  335 ; 
James  Stuart,  when  young,  626  ;  Lord  Darnley  and 
his  Brother,  when  boys,  512  ;  King  of  Bohemia,  312  ; 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  312 ;  and  The  Pretender,  James 
Stuart,  when  a  boy,  626. 

At  the  same  time,  a  curious  picture,  called  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  was  forwarded  to  the  Scottish  capital 
from  St.  James's  Palace. 


ST.  JAMES'S  PALACE. 
St.  James's  Palace  has,  in  the  course  of  last  year  St.  James's 

'  Palace. 

received  some  accessions  from  Hampton  Court.  The 
interesting  whole-length  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
armour,  No.  454,  is  placed  there  in  the  Long  Gallery.  As 
the  suit  of  armour,  decorated  with  golden  thistles  and 
roses,  which  he  wears,  is  identical  with  the  suit  still 
preserved  in  the  guard-chamber  at  Windsor,  it  is  much 
to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  event  of  any  further  change, 
the  picture  may  be  destined  to  a  position  near  it  in  the 
Castle. 

The  beautiful  picture  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  in 
a  red  dress,  holding  a  book  (see  ante,  pp.  289,  311  and 
336),  now  in  the  first  state-room  of  St.  James's,  would 
also  have  made  an  interesting  addition  to  the  Henry 
VITI.  pictures  at  Windsor  Castle.  This  would  be  the 
more  appropriate,  considering  that  Windsor  Castle,  in 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  appears  to  have  so  much 
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Elizabeth 

at  Wind-  HAMPTON  COUET  PALACE.     1867. 

sor  Castle. 

At  Hampton  Court  great  improvements  have  re- 
cently taken  place.  Many  of  the  finest  pictures  have 
been  cleaned,  and  all  are  now  in  the  course  of  a  better 
system  of  arrangement.  These  changes  are  the  result 
of  a  thoroughly  matured  scheme  laid  down  by  the 
lamented  Prince  Consort,  and  it  may  indeed  be  said 
that  all  the  good  now  performed  in  respect  to  our 
national  collections  of  art,  is  but  a  realization  of  his 
wise  and  benevolent  intentions. 


APPENDIX. 

Since  the  London  Congress  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  in  July  last,  and 
after  the  termination  of  the  Portrait  Exhibition,  at  South  Kensington,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  confided  the  Westminster  Portrait  of 
Richard  II.  (ante,  page  285)  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Geo.  Richmond,  R.A.,  for  pur- 
poses of  cleaning  and  reparation.  This  eminent  portrait -painter  bestowed 
his  personal  attention  and  practical  experience,  with  unremitting  zeal,  upon 
the  picture  during  many  weeks,  and  the  result,  both  in  an  artistic  and  antiqua- 
rian point  of  view,  has  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that  could  have 
been  entertained  of  its  recovery.  The  picture,  as  seen  at  the  Manchester 
and  Kensington  Exhibitions,  was  found  to  have  been  an  absolute  falsification. 
Not  only  was  the  original  surface  covered  with  several  layers  of  thick  paint, 
but  the  figure  itself  was  converted  into  a  totally  different  personage  ;  whilst 
clumsy,  ignorant  art  was  substituted  for  portraiture  of  the  most  delicate  and 
refined  quality.  These  high  qualities  were  fully  recovered  by  Mr.  Richmond, 
who  worked  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  H.  Merritt,  the  well-known  picture 
restorer.  For  a  longer  account  and  elaborate  details,  the  writer  of  this 
paper  refers  to  an  article  which  he  contributed  to  the  January  number,  1867, 
of  the  "Fine  Arts  Quarterly  Review,"  p.  27. 

THE    END. 
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